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Millers Upheld 
In Refusal To se 
Show Records: - 


The Department of War announced on 
eptember 22 that a series of 11 tests to 
determine the vulnerability of tanks to 
explosives and to high explosive shells 
will be conducted at Camp Meade, Md., | 
the Army’s tank base, on September 24 Permanency. 
| and 25, under the auspices of the Tank = es 
Board. George Otis Smith, Director of the 
\ Four obsolete tanks, two light and two Geological Survey, Department of the 
4 Interior, in an address delivered Septem- 
of the heavy ty y y i teil P 
ois Fis type, will be employed M | ber 22 before the Western States Con- 
e nn and will be subjected | vention in Denver, Colo., discussed “The 
to various kinds of explosives in order | Ever New West,” and declared the pres- 
to ascertain the amount of explosive nec- | ©?t policy of development of the nat- 
| essary to fhjure, partly destroy or com- 


ural resources of that section is one that 
will leave part of the mineral wealth to 
pletely destroy them. It was explained | be reaped by future generations. 
that the vias Board at Camp Meade is Telling of improved methods, Mr. 
the infantry’s experimental board and | Smith pointed out that western mining 
| looks after all matters affecting the de- | Camps no longer consist of ramshackle 
velopment and tactics of the tank, under | buildings, thrown together for a tem- 
supervision of the Chief of Infantry. porary period during which miners ex- 
The full text of the Department’ 
nouncement follows: 


pect to skim the cream of the ores. In- 
stead, he said, the West is building per- 

The Tank Board at Camp Meade will 
conduct a series of experiments on Sep- 
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Hialases Dry A gents 
Must be “tbetainers 


1, 





Shell Fi ire to Dedioy 
Four Obsolete Tanks 


ls lj i 
Western Mining | Trade Entente Near, | Plans Hetailed 
S een as Lo oking | Says French Report F or D ev el opin 9 


Toward Future | | Four Countries Now Seeking Of Aeronauties 


s ‘Range Forecast 
Is Dropped From 
Cotton 1 Reports 


Announces 
Vulnerability Tests at 
Camp Meade, Md. 


Department General Andrews Says Only 


Those Collecting Evidence 
Agrecment on Pig Iron May Drink Liquor. 
and Phosphorous. ee 
Dr. George Otis Smith Says | —— 

New Policy Is for Solid The Department of Commerce, 


on September 22, announced re- 
Development and 


Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, As- | 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, in an 
oral statement on September 22, declared 
that the prohibition enforcement person- | 
nel, with the exception of those who buy 


Restraining Order Issued by | | ‘ Crop — Board Di- 


rects Elimination in 
Response to Com- 
plaint. 


Department of Commerce to | 
Court Against Federal 





Light Airways and Hopes 


Trade Commission to Develop Radio 


ceipt of a cablegram from R. C. 
Miller, acting commercial attache 
at Paris, stating that consummation 
of the phosphorous and hematite 
pig-iron entente between France, 
Germany, Belgium and Luxemburg 
is reported in France to be immi- 
nent. Mr. Miller advises that, ac- 
cording to reports, Germany has 
agreed to sell only special hematite 
pig-iron to France, while imports 
from the Saar Basin are to be divided 
between France and Germany, 45 
per cent going to the former. 

Negotiations on the steel entente 
are reported as being continued, 
due to the fact that the Belgian 
company, Hainut is insisting on an 
increase of the total monthly quota 
for Belgium from 265,000 to 290,- 
000 metric tons. 

This latter entente is reported to 
have extended to include special 
steel, Germany agreeing to make 
no sales in France provided France 
does not increase its production. 


Subpoenas. 


Beacon. 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant 
| Secretary of Commerce, in charge of the 
| newly organized Aeronautics Branch, 
| issued on September 22 a statement de- 
tailing all phases of the aeronautic ac- 
tivities of the Department of Commerce. 
Essential points of the Bingham-Par- 
ker bill, or Air Commerce act, passed 
by the last Congress, are covered in out- 
line form in the statement. This was 
the enacting power leading to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. MacCracken and the 
establishment of the Aeronautics Branch. 
The statement also covers in the same 
form such subjects as present air com- 
merce activities, plans for facilities for 
| air navigation, air regulations, airports, 
airways and the rates of postage for | 
air mail service. 
Following is the full text of, Mr. 
| Cracken’s statement: 


and drink liquor in the course of gather- | 
must be total abstainers. 
The announcement was made in an ad- | 
dress to the prohibition administrators 
in conference here, during which he said 
he assumed none of the men used alcohol | 


anyway. 


ing evidence, 


Members of Congress 


Proposed Action Held 
Object to Practice 


An Invasion of Rights 


| Planters Declared Handicapped 
in Marketing by the 
Effect on the 
Buyers. 


Records Sought in Connection “I am insisting on all of them being 


total abstainers,”’ General 
clared to newspapermen <fter adjourn- 
ment of the closed conference session. 
“None of them need to use it. I want 
not only total abstainers, but I want men 
of character and personality as well in 
the enforcement work. The only persons 


who have to drink are the poor devils | had been ordered to eliminate range fore- 
who must buy it in getting evidence. I 


; cae | casts from the government cotton cro 
think it’s a shame that they have to | reports. ” * 
do it. | This action, Mr. Tenney said in his 
| oral statement, was taken after a con+ 


With Investigation Into 
Milling and Baking 


Industries. 


Andrews de- 


Lloyd S. Tenney, chief of the Bureau 
| of Agricultural Economics, announced 
September 22 that the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agriculture 


» ™ 

¢ The Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, in a decision handed down | 
on September 22, held that the Millers’ | 
National Federation of Chicago, IIl., is 
entitled to a restraining order against 
the Federal Trade Commission to pre- 
vent the execution of subpoenas calling 
for the production of books, records and 


Ss an- 





manent mining cities, based on the fact 
that through new mining methods the 
| lower-grade ores can be worked and oper- 
| ations continued indefinitely. 


Mc- 


papers of the Federation which the 


posed investigation of the milling and 
banking industry of the country. 

The investigation was ordered by a 
Senate resolution passed by the 68th 
Congress in 1924. The Millers’ National 
Federation objected to the proposed in- 
spection of its books and records on the 
ground that it would be an invasion of 
constitutional rights and confiscation of 
private property without due process 
of law. 1 

Opinion by Justice Smith. 

As a result of the decision, the Federal 
Trade Commission will be enjoined from 
executing subjoenas directed to the Mil- 
lers’ Federation which were issued last 
spring just previous to the commission’s 
announcement that it would conduct 
hearings in connection with its inquiry 
into the baking and milling industry, 
particularly as it affected the cost of a 
loaf of bread to the consumer. 

The Supreme Court of,the District of 
Columbia twice before en. 
eral Trade Commission on inspecting the 


books and records of business concerns 
in response to mandates of Congress. | 


These injunctions. were in the cases of 


the steel and bituminous coal industries. | 
handed | 
who | 
held two hearings on injunction petitions | 
filed by the Millers’ National Federation | 


The opinion of the court was 
down by Justice James F. Smith, 


and its officers. The federation is said 
to be a nonprofit organization and to con- 
sist of the bulk of the large milling and 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


Protection of Fish 


Urged as World Duty | 


Report by League of Nations 
Expert Also Proposes 
Barred Zones for Seal. 


Jose Leon Suarez, Argentine member | 


of the League of Nations Committee for 
the Progressive Codification of Interna- 
tional Law, has made a report on the ex- 
ploitation of the products of the sea in 
which he proposes that barred zones be 


established to prevent the extinction of | 


whales, seals, herring, cod and salmon, 
through what he terms the “machine 
age” in fishing. In his report (extracts 
of which are given below) Mr. 
maintains that international action is 
necessary to conserve the fisheries. A 
copy of the report has just, been received 
by the Department of State. 

Mr. Suarez states that until recently 


equilibrium existed between the produc- | 


tion and consumption of fish; but that 
the new use of floating factories in the 


boiling down of whale blubber, the prac- | 
tice of fishing for herring throughout the | 


year instead of at limited seasons, and 


the modern method of going out to hunt | 


for fish instead of waiting for them to 
approach, has upset this equilibrium. 
The United States has the most suc- 


cessful regulation and protection of its | 
Suarez, although | 
he points out that the United States, be- | 


fish, according to Mr. 


cause of its geographical position, least 


requires international cooperation for the 


protection of marine life. 
Every year, 


(Continued on “Page 2, Col. 2) 


Watches Submitted for Tests | 
By Bureau of Standards | 


Announcement was made on Septem- ! 
ber 22 by the Department of Commerce | 


that more than 100 watches submitted 
by watch repairmen who are taking ex- 
aminations for the Junior 


Certificate or Certified Watchmaker’s 


Certificate have been turned over to the | 


Bureau of Standards for testing. 


A meeting of the Horological Institute | 
the | 
bureau which has been cooperating with | 
institute in connection with the ex- | 
Horo- | 


of America recently was held at 
the 
aminations. The object of the 
logical Institute. it ‘is stated. is the gen- 
eral elevation of the character of watch- 
making throughout the country. 


‘ 
Commission wanted to inspect in its pro- | 


| Two Destroyers Ordered 


| miral Julian L. 


| The 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 2) 


To Nicaraguan Town 
The Department of the Navy an- 
nounced on September 22 that two de- 
stroyers from Guantanamo Bay 
been ordered to proceed to Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, at the request of Rear Ad- 
Latimer, commander in 
chief of the Special Service Squadron. 
names of the vessels were not 
known, the department stated, and prob- 
ably were dispatched in connection with 
the internal troubles in Nicaragua. 


have | 


nyoined the Fed- | 





Mr. Smith also pointed out that the 
progress of the West, to a large extent, 
is due to development of water power. 
Already, he said, the per capita consump- 
tion of electric current in the West is 


two and three times as great as that in | 


other sections of the country. 


Still Room fer Prospectors. 

There still is ample room for the old- 
time prospector in the field of metal 
mining, however, Mr. Smith declared, 
adding that the government proposes to 
adding that the Government proposes to 
copper and zine does not require a large 
investment of capit tal, and is well suited 


(Cont tinued on Page %, Col. 1) 





| buco, 








Service for Killing Ants 


Authorized in Br: azilian State | 


Consul Nathaniel P. Davis, at Pernam- 
Brazil, 
partment of Commerce that a law re- 
cently promulgated in the State of Ala- 
goas, Brazil, provides authority for the 
governor to organize an “ant killing serv- 
ice.” Mr. Davis stated that a credit of 


| about $17,000 was opened for this pur- 


pose, the ant menace being damaging 
to certain crops in Brazil. 


| for 
has just advised the De- | 





Nomenclature: Aeronautics — The 
science and art pertaining to the flight 


| of aircraft; aviation—the art of operas 
ing heavier-than-air craft; aerostation— | 
lighter-than-air 

| craft; airport-—an airport is a locality 


the art of operating 
which provides adequate landing space 
aircraft and facilities for shelter, 
supply and repair. 

I. The “Air Commerce Act of 1926 


ayy 


| —With the approval by the President, 


on May 20, of the “Air Commerce Act 
of 1926,” there was laid “the legislative 
corner-stone for the development of civil 
aeronautics in America.” 

Under this act, the Secretary of Com- 


| Italian Embassy Deplores 


The Italian Ministry of Foreign 


bassy in Rome its regrets over 


| the streets of Rome, according to 
State by 
ianova, First Secretary 


Embassy. 
The 
istry’s 
in the issue of September 24. 


of 





Attack on U. S. Vice Consul 


Af- 
fairs has conveyed to the American Em- 
the at- 
tack upon Vice Consul Earl Brennan in 


memorandum left at the Department of 
Count Deltino Rogeri di Vil- 
the Italian 


full text of the Italian min- 
memorandum will be printed 


ference of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
| W. M. Jardine, and bureau officials with 
|; members of Congress from several south- 
ern States who protested that the fore- 
| east of the possible maximufh and mini- 
mum yields was a handicap to growers 
in disposing of their crops. 
The range forecast was a pure experi- 
ment, Mr. Tenney explained, and will not 
a | be included in the cotton crop report to 
be issued September 23, nor in any of the 
subsequent reports this year. The South- 
ern Representatives asserted that buyers 
buy on the basis of the highest figure 
and that when the Gcvernment issues a 
maximum forecast it tends to bring down 
prices. 
Planters’ View Accepted. 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 





Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today's Issue 


Aeronautics 


Favorable reports are made of re- 
sults of experiments-in dusting, by air- 
planes, of trees infested with gypsy 
moth Page 4, Col. 2 

Plans announced for the develop- 
ment of civilian aeronautics. 

Page 1, 


Agriculture 


Farm Loan Board reports 
346.32 in undivided profits, and $1,412,- 
674.45 as earned surplus of joint stock 
land banks at close of business, 

Page 9, Col. 5 
Agriculture Education 
discusses objectives of pro- 
of farming studies. 

Page 3, 
Agriculture 


Chief of 
Service 
gram 
Col: 1 
Department of 


perishable products..Page 4, Col. 1 
Farm Loan Board reports on loans 


Col. 3 | 


$2,678,- | 


Au- | 


points | 
out need of better facilities to market | 


Suarez | 


he says, the whales killed 


Watchmaker’s | 


to agricultural interests 
tember 11 Page 9, 


New England dairymen 


as 


get sufficient supply....Page 4, Col. 


Weather Bureau reports condition of 
Page 4. Col. 3 


crops for last week 


Colorado lands being used 


Banking 


Farm Loan Board reports 


land banks at close of business, 
gust 31 
Continuation of 


bank system with gold standard. 


Page 9, Col. 4 
reports 
rediscounts | 
of 12 international credit banks, as of 


Farm Loan Board 
direct loans and 


Federal 
total of 


September 11, was $78,315,850.45. 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Daily statement of the United States 
Page 9, Col. ¢ 


Treasury 
Foreign exchange rates reported. 
Page 9, 


“ 


tailroads.” 


Books—Publications 
the 


See 


Publications issued 
States Government 


Census Data 


by 


Mortality statistics for leading cities | 


shows even trend for week. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Child Welfare 


Children’s Bureau issues instructions 
on feeding and care of babies in sev-+ 


enth, eighth and ninth months. 


Coal 


Page 3, Col. 4 


of Sep- 
Col. 2 
reported 
using California alfalfa, but unable to 


exten- 
sively for sheep herding. Page 7, Col. 7 


$2,678,- 
246.32 in undivided profits, and $1,412.- 
674.45 as earned surplus of joint stock | 
Au- 
Page 9, Col. & 
report of the Royal 
Commission on Currency and Finance i 
of India, proposing a central reserve 


Col. 1 


United 
Page 12, Col. 5 


British coal strike reported as not 
vet. vitally affecting nation’s foreign 
trade.... Page 8, Col. 2 

Department of Interior grants lease 


» coal lands in Montana. Page 4, Col. 2 | 


| Commerce-Trade - 


Department of Commerce is advised 
for 
public supplies in India, 


that Indian Stores 


purchase of 


Department, 


is proving helpful to local industries 


| there 


United 
military 
| North China 

Consular 
States announced by 
; Commerce 


States reported as 


as available for 


goods and yarn, 
and pastes for soups... 


yet vitally 
trade 


affecting nation’s 


Page 8, Col. 4 
Decline in exports from Tientsin to | 
result of 
and political disturbances in 
Page 8, Col. 6 
officers on leave in United | 
Department of | 
business 
CONTOTONGES . 5:65.55 5004. o 0s Page 8, Col. 1 

Syrian tariff rates reduced on cotton | 
caustic soda and fats 
.Page 8, Col. 7 
British coal strike reported as not 
foreign 
Page 8, Col. 2 | 
Argentina adopts plan for reorgani- | 


; zation and expansion of federal com- 


mercial service 
Decrease 
wheat surplus 


reported in 


in Jugoslavia. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
exportable 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Czechoslovakia removes fee on 


in- 


voice price of superphosphate imports. 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Manila copra market reported quiet, 


with price tendency lower. Page 8, Col. 4 


| Cotton 


Favorable reports are made 


of re- 


sults of experiments in dusting, by air- 


planes, of trees 


moth 


infested with gypsy 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Complaint by planters results in re- 


port that cotton 
| range yield 


cotton industry as of September 11. 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


forecast will omit 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Farm Loan Board reports loans to 


Weather Bureau reports condition of 


crops for last week 


Cor porations 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Continuation of ruling by Board of 


Tax Appeals holding that merger in- 


volving corporation and stockholders is 


of joint nature and profits are taxable 
Page 6, Col. 4 


as income 


Customs 


Customs Court 
carved wood boxes 
| valorem as smokers’ articles, 
' ing importer’s contention to 
them as candy boxes at 33 1-3 


upholds 


used for 
Customs 


Drums 
found by 
free entry 

Duty 
dicinal soap 


Education 


Continuation of summary 
pay given absent and 
teachers throughout the country. 


is lowered on Dr. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Bureau of Education reports 


assessing 
at 60 per cent ad 
overrul- | 
classify 
per cent 
Page 6, Col. 7 
shipping chemical 
Court entitled to 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Cater’s me- 
Page 6, Col. 7 


showing 
substitute | 


on | 


| school enrollment in Straits Settlement, 


Alaska 


farming studies Page 3, 


Page 3, Col. 7 

Chief of Agriculture Education Serv- 
ice discusses objectives of program of } 
Col. 1 ! 


Many women reported as_ working 
their way through college by doing 
housework Page 3, Col. 2 


Foreign Affairs 


Full text of address by Hugh 
son, head of the United States delega- 
tion to the Geneva Conference on re- 


duction and limitation of armaments, | 
; as delivered at the opening session. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs | 
conveys to American Embassy at Rome 
its regrets over 
Ear! Brennan in streets of Rome. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Governor of Texas promises investi- 
gation into killing of Mexican citizen. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Forestry 

Favorable reports are made of re- 
sults of experiments in dusting, by air- 
planes, of 


moth Page 4, Col. 2 


Fur Industry 


S. Gib- | 


attack on Vice Consul | 


trees infested with gypsy | 


; liquor on premises should not be con- 


Barred zones proposed in report to | 


| League of Nations to prevent extinc- 


| held 


tion of seals, whales, herring, cod and } 


BRIMGNs. 6.650 546s 538908 Page 1, Col. 1 


Game. and Fish 


Barred zones proposed in report t¢o 
League of Nations to prevent extinc- 


tion of seals, whales, herring, cod and | 


GOUROR:.. 60 assess cewne Page 1, Col. 1 


Gov't. Personnel 


| victed man 


Major General Charles P. Summerall | 


named as Chief of Staff of Army. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department...Page 12, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel 
the Navy Department...Page 12, Col. 5 








Daily 
counting Office 
Home Economics 


Governor of Alagoas, Brazil, author- 
ized by law to organize ant killing 
service 


Inland Waterways 


Page 12, Col. 2 


of | 


decisions of the General Ac- | 


| courts of the United States. 


Page 1, Col. 4} 
' 


~ 
Additional allotments of $694,000 for | 


locks and dams on Monongahela River 
and $174,000 for locks and dams on 
Kentucky River approved by Secretary 
OP WOE. bcc 53% sae Page 5, Col. 7 


| Insurance 


Continuation of full text of ruling | 


by Board of Tax Appeals defining ob- 
ligations of foreign 
rations to income tax on business se- 
cured in this country...Page 10, Col. 4 

District Court holds Colorado State 
officials personally liable for retalia- 


insurance corpo- | 


tory tax, collected under protest. s 
Page 6, Col. 1 | 


Mortality statistics for leading cities 
shows even trend for week. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


| Iron and Steel 


Phosphorous and hematite pig iron 
entente between France, Germany, 
Belgium and Luxemberg reported as 


| near consummation, with negotiations | 


| on steel entente being continued. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | | 


| Imports of iron and steel products 
| by Great Britain reported to have in- 
| creased 16.3 per cent in August over 
| July figure and exports to have de- 
| creased 30.4 per cent....Page 8, Col. 3 
| French foreign trade in iron and 
{ steel products for first half of 1926 
| was smaller than for the same period 

i EO cies aie fiers en Page 8, Col. 7 


Judiciary 


Supreme Court of District of Colum- 
bia grants restraining order to Millers’ 
National Federation of Chicago, IIl., 
against Federal Trade Commission to 
prevent execution of subpoenas calling 
for books, records and papers of Fed- 

| eration for inspection in connection 


| with proposed investigation of milling | 
Page 1, Co]. 1 | 


and baking industry. .. 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, in major- 
ity opinion, rules that single sale of 


strued as in contempt of injunction, 
while permanency of injunction is up- 
in dissenting opinion. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
District Court denies injunction | 
against use of “P. A. X.” to describe | 
private automatic telephone exchange, 
holding such use is not infringement. 
Page 11, Col. 2 | 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds writ 
of certiorari is not a substitute for writ 
of error, and dismisses petition of con- 
Page 11, Col. 1 
District Court denies right of tax- 
payer, having elected accrual method 
of accounting in income return, to | 
change to cash basis... .Page 6, Col. 2 
District Court holds Colorado State | 
officials personally liable for retalia- | 
tory tax, collected under protest. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
filed in the various 


Patent suits 


Page.11, Col. 4 
Labor 


British coal strike reported as not 
yet vitally affecting nation’s foreign 
trade Page 8, Col. 2 | 

Inexperienced brakeman held re- 
sponsible in report for fatal railroad 
wreck in Texas......... Page 9, Col. 1 


Lumber | 
Efforts to reduce waste in lumbering | 
industry in middle west and Pacific 
coast are embodied in statement by | 
the Director of National Committee on | 
Wood Utilization Page 8, Col. 5 


e e 
Milling 
Supreme Court of District of Colum- 
bia grants restraining order to Millers’ 
National Federation of Chicago, IIl., 
against Federal Trade Commission to 
prevent execution of subpoenas calling 





| for books, records and papers of Fed- | 


eration for inspection in connection | 


cusses 
sources 
Western States Convention, in Denver. 


vicinity of 


fields, 


Mines and Minerals 


of Geological Survey dis- 
of natural re- 
address before 


Director 
development 
of West in 


Page 1, Col. 5 
jade deposits reported in 
Hongkong, China. 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Extensive 


National Defense 


War Department announces four ob- 


| solete army tanks to be destroyed by 
shell fire at Camp Meade, 1 
tember 24 and 25, in tests of vulnerabil- 
ity. 


Md., Sep- 


Col. 2 
Two destroyers are ordered to Blue- 


Nicaragua from Guatanama 
Page 1, Col. 2 


See “Government Personnel.” 


Page 1, 


Oil 


| Tenney 
| ordered the board to eliminate these 
' range forecasts from future reports. 


| date. 
| be eliminated from the report of Sep- 


“We were inclined to agree that this 
is the psychology of the buyer,” Mr. 
said. “Consequently I have 


“It had been the purpose to discon- 


| tinue the reporting of the possible max- 


imum yield after the September 23 re- 
port, &s the figures of the probable yield 
and the possible maximum and minimum 
tend to draw closer together after this 
The range figures will, however, 


tember 23. 
“The cotton crop forecast is based on 
the estimated condition of the crop at 


a given date, together with the estimated 


[Continued on Page 4, Col. 7.] 


Revision of Report . 
Urged on Armament 


| Mr. Gibson Asks Military Com- 


mittee Limit Findings to 
Technical Points. 


Hugh S. Gibson, head of the American 
representation at the Preparatory Com- 


{ in collection of C. O. D. 


of Geological Survey dis- 
of natural re- 


Director 
cusses development 
sources of West in address before 
Western States Convention, in Denver. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Patents 


Patent suits filed in the 
courts of the United States. 
Page 11, Col. 4 


various 


| Postal Service 


Postmasters instructed as to action 
on complaints regarding return re- 
ceipts for registered or insured mail. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
against errors 
or insured 

Siseeaacasaacee es Page 12, Col. 3 

Post office employes told: to handle 
all pouches closed with rotary locks as 
registered mail Page 12, Col. 1 

Four orders approved affecting rail- 
way and electric car services. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

among _ fourth- 
-Page 12, Col. 5 

Unit number corrected in Georgia 
parcel post service..Page 12, Col. 4 

Additional changes announced in mail 
messenger service Page 12, Col. 1 

Closing dates announced for three 
summer offices. ........ Page 12, Col. 6 

Eight acting postmasters appointed. 

Page 12, Col. 4 

Rural route changes made known. 

Page 12, Col. 2 
Contracts award for office supplies. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Postmasters warned 


t 
Changes reported 
class postmasters... 


Prohibition 


Circuit Court of Appeals, in major- 
ity opinion, rules that single sale of 
liquor onepremises should not be con- 
strued as in contempt of injunction, 
while permanency of injunction~is up- 
held in dissenting opinion. 

Page 10, Col. 1 


mission on the Reduction and Limitation 

of Armament, addressed the opening of 

the plenary session in Geneva on Sep- 
' tember 22. His address (the full text 
| of which is given below) was cabled to 
"the Department of State and made pub- 
| lic there. In it he said the work of the 

Military Commission had been confused 

becaute it had approached questions from 
| both the political and military points of 

view and proposed the commission revise 
its report to cover only technical matters. 
Mr. Gibson further stated that in the 
| proceedings of Subcommittee A _ there 
| were many instances in which the view 
| of the minority was expressed while the 
majority abstained from expression. 
| “If the views of the two delegations 
| are divergent we wish to receive all such 
| views with adequate explanations,” Mr. 
| Gibson stated. Unless both points of 
| view are given, he said, “I feel appre- 
| hensive as to the value of the report 
| which Subcommittee A will eventually 
draw up.” 

Subcommittee A, it was explained at 
the Department of State, was charged 
| with consideration of military problems, 
while Subcommittee B was composed 
' of civilians and was charged with the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) | 


Death Rate for Leading 
Cities, Shows Even Trend 


According to the weekly health index 
of the Department of Commerce, on 
September 22, the mortality rate in lead- 
ing American cities continues along an | 
even trend. The index reveals that tele- 
| graphic returns from 65 cities with @ — 

total population of 29,000,000 indicated ~ 
|,.2 mortality rate of 10.9 per 1,000 
| population as against 10.8 for the 

responding week of last year. if 
| The highest rate is 20.6, appearing hie. ‘ 

Nashville, Tenn. New Haven with 6 . 
| the lowest of the week. The highest in — 
| fant mortality rate for the week was 215, 





| with proposed investigation of milling 
and baking industry. .. Page 1, Col. 1 
Decrease reported in exportable | 
wheat surplus in Jugoslavia. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


| only 
may drink liquor—dther agents must 
| be abstainers 


Prohibition Enforcement Chief says 
those agents collecting evidence 


Page 1, Col. 6 
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appearing for Flint, Mich., and the lowest — 
was shown for San Diego, Calif., and 


| Springfield, Mass., which had no infant 
| deaths during the week. 


The annual rate for the 65 cities 


| 13.6 for the 38 weeks of 1926, against 
| for the corresponding weeks of 192F 
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3 [Continued From Page 1.] 
~consideration of economic 

Subcommittee A was divided into three 
_ committees : Military, naval and air. A 
, Yepresentative from each country was 
“permitted on each. 

Subcommittee A was in session from 
‘May 2 to July 6 and from August 2 to 
“September 9. It meets again on Sep- 

“tember 27 when it is scheduled to draw 
‘up its final report. 

Mr. Gibson proposed on behalf of the 
‘American delegation that Subcommittee 
A consider questions “on purely technical 
grounds uninfluenced by political or eco- 
nomic considerations and that all di- 
vergent views on each question shall be 
furnished the Preparatory Commission 

«in its report.” 

The full text of Mr. Gibson’s address 
follows: 

The American delegation welcomes the 
‘opportunity that is afforded by this plen- 
ary meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mission to review the work thus far 
‘accomplished and to consider what can 
‘be done to contribute to an early and 
successful conclusion of our task. Our 


“ 


immediate task is to consider how far | ; 
| of science. 


we have progressed and what, in the 


light of experience, should be our future Bs ; ; : : 
| exploitation is subjected to international 


course. I venture to submit certain sug- 
gestions which in the considered opinion 
. of the American delegation will, if ac- 
cepted, contribute to the successful con- 
__¢lusion of our labors and to the achieve- 
ment of definite results. 
; Problems Called Complex. 
Recognizing the complexity of the 
problems involved, the 
‘Commission was set up to aply what 
might be called the laboratory method 
~ to a study of general principles upon 
which further steps could be taken to- 
ward disarmament. We are seeking 
‘merely to lay the foundation for actual 
__agreements for the limitation and re- 
_ duction of armaments. I think we are 
all agreed that one of the essential 
merits o fthis form of conference is that 
it is calculated to permit an unbiased 


objective examination of all phases of | 4 
| larly on the shoals, that the species most 


«the disarmament problem uninfluenced 
‘by the necessity for safeguarding or 
‘reconciling special national interests. 

The American delegation has always 
assumed that our essential task was to 
draw up a clear statement of the prob- 
lem and the methods of approaching it, 
leaving to a final conference or confer- 
ences to take into account the require- 
«ments of special national interests. This 
was clearly indicated in the resolution 
of the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions adopted on September 25, last 
year, in which it was stated that the 
.Assembly requested the council: “To 
make a preparatory study with a view 
to a conference for the reduction and 
limitation of armaments in order that 
as soon as satisfactory conditions have 
been assured from the point of view gen- 
eral security. The said conference may 
be convened and a general reduction and 
limitation of armaments may be real- 
ized.” 

Thus it would seem that from the 
very beginning an effort was made to 
confine the work of the Preparatory 
_Commission to exploring the problem 
of disarmament and to leave questions 
of national interests to be dealt with at 
a later conference when countries not 
here represented will have an equal op- 
portunity to presetn their views. 

Quotes Instructons to Committees. 

In our last session we referred a 
number of questions to our technicalf 
committee and it was laid down in the 
most definite manner that they were to 
report to us upon the purely technical 
aspects of these questions. The direc- 
tion’ to the subcommittees was in the 
following language: 


“The commission refers to its technical | 


sub-committees the points stated below 
in order that it may be informed on the 
technical aspects of the question sub- 
mitted to it by the council. The com- 
mission is alone competent to deal with 
the political aspects of these questions 
in the same way that it has sole re- 
sponsibility for the final answers to be 
given to these questions.” 

I think it was generally believed at 
the time that this was sufficiently clear 
but our military commission appears 
consistently to have approached ques- 
tions from both the political and military 
points of view and the American delega- 
tion cannot but feel that this has led to 
confusion and has detracted. from the 
value of the subcommittee’s work. This 
meeting affords a convenient opportunity 
for us to remedy the situation, and I 
venture to submit for the consideration 
of the commission two points 
for our attention. 

First. Sub-Committee A has consid- 
ered the effects of political and economic 


calling 


factors on the questions referred to it | 


for technical, military, naval or air ad- 

vice although both economic and politi- 

cal are reserved for other bodies. 
Second. In the proceedings 


limit the views embodied in its erports | 


to majority opinions and in many _ in- 
stances the views of a minority with the 
majority abstaining. There has been a 
consequent failure to record in the re 
ports thus far drafted or to prepare for 
presentation to this commission the di- 
vergent views which have developed. 
There can be no effective approach to 
disarmament until all possible methods 
have been explored. 

If this commission to act 
light of -adequate information 
vantages and disadvantages of each 
method should be clearly stated and 
where no single method is unanimously 
weepted the divergent views should be 


is 


the 
the ad- 


in 


problems. | 


Preparatory | 


| tions; that 
| gations are divergent we wish to receive | 
| all such views with adequate explana- 


| of the 
| be a purely technical report. 
| which have been 


| mittee A, 
tion for taking the next step of consid- | 


of Sub- |! 
Committee A there has been an effort to | 


400) 
Public Health 


| International Agreements Proposed 
To Regulate Exploitation of Fisheries 


j 


Armament 


Limitation 
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| in the Antarctic average between 1,500 
and 2,000 and the total remaining whales 
number only 10,000 or 12,000. He be- 
lieves the hunting of whales has driven 
them to seek protection in the cold 
waters near the north and south poles, 
and that within five or ten years whales 
will be virtually destroyed. 
The regulation of the seal 
in the Pribiloff Island off the Alaskan 
Coast by the United States has been 
so successful, Mr. Suarez points out, 
that the seals have multiplied and set- 
tled on other islands. This, Mr. Suarez 


fisheries 


| believes, will require the United States 


further international 
of the 


of these 


to enter into 
agreements with the nations 
Pacific for the conservation 
valuable fur-bearing animals. 

Mr. Suarez says the biological rela- 
tionship of the denizens of the ocean 
is even closer than that among the land 
animals, and that the disappearance of 
certain species would destroy. the 
balance in the struggle for existence 
and bring about the extinction of other 
species. 

Extracts from the report follow: 

This urgent necessity for international 
ological wealth of the is a new 


sea 


phenomenon to jurists but is familiar to | 
| all those who are brought 
| with the creatures of the deep, either in 
interests | 


into contact 


the pursuit of gain or in the 
The marine species of use 


to man will become extinct unless their 


regulation. 
Shortage of Food Reported. 


The human race is already beginning | 


to experience a shortage of food, and 
this shortage is likely to be accentuated, 
owing not only to the increase of popula- 
tion but to the growth of the average 
consumption of each individual. As the 


democratic organization of society im- | 


proves, SO man increases his consump- 


tion, particularly of meat and corn. This | 


is due not only to a physiological but to 
a psychological necessity—the craving 
to make up for past deprivation of meat, 
which has generally been regarded as a 
food reserved for the rich. 


The exploitation of the products of the | 
sea requires regulation the most urgent- | 


ly in the waters nearest the coasts, be- 
cause it is in these regions, and particu- 


useful to man have their habitat. In 


| the open sea away from the continental 
| shelf, 


where the depth exceeds 200 
metres, only a few species useful to man 
are to be found in the upper levels of the 


submitted in a report to the Preparatory 
Commission. This would obviate the 
present tendency to state merely those 


| views which command the greatest num- 
| ber of votes and leave this commission 
| without knowledge of other views unless | 
| those holding them make minority re- 


ports. 


The American delegation believes that | 
| this situation can be remedied and fur- 


ther progress facilitated 


to receive replies to the questions as- 


| signed to that commission based on ex- 
| pert 


technical information without 
gard to political or economic considera- 
if the views of the two dele- 


tions. Unless some such directions are 
given I feel apprehensive as to the value 
report which Sub-Committee 
will eventually draw up as it will 
if we have at our disposal a sound tech- 
nical report on the various 


shall we have a safe founda- 


ering the various factors of the problem. 
Recommendations Submitted. 

In consequence the American delega- 
tion makes the following proposal: ““With 
regard tothe questions or parts of ques- 
tions which have not so far been ans- 
wered by sub-commission A, the Prepara- 
try Commission directs that the former 
commission shall answer those ques- 


tions on purely technical grounds unin- { 


fluenced by political or economic consid- 
erations and that all divergent views on 
each question accompanied by a clear 
statement of the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of each shall be furnished 
the Preparatory Commission in re- 
port. 

“With regard to the questions already 
dealt with by subcommittee A at first 
reading, the Preparatory Commission di- 
rects that the former commission at sec- 
ond reading shall revise the answers to 
those questions in such a manner that 
these answers shall be prepared on 
purely technical grounds uninfluenced by 

| political or economic considerations and 
that all divergent views on each ques- 
tion accompanied by clear statement of 
the relative advantages and disadvan- 
| tages of each shall be furnished the 
| Preparatory Commission in its report.” 

We are all of us anxious to achieve 

positive results. The American delega- 
tion has consistently kept in mind the 
| practical object for which we are all 
working, namely, actual agreements for 
| the limitation of armaments. We are all 
of us in agreement that it is desirable 
| to reach such actual agreements. 

The American delegation believes that 

; the acceptance of its proposals will not 
| only tend greatly to expedite the satis- 
| factory conclusion of our labors but will 
also give us an adequate foundation for 
the next phase of our work, and finally 
that it will render possible the calling 
of a further conference or conferences 
on the limitation and reduction of 
maments at a much earlier date than 
would otherwise be possible. But I be- 
lieve we all realize that we cannot hope 
| to reach such agreements until we have 
| satisfactorily disposed of the task which 
| has been entrusted to us. 


ite 
its 


| the 


| by means of an agreement 


Z . | ence of American Raw 
by specific di- | which: qat 
: se : et 
; rections addressed to Sub-Committee A | 


| to the effect that this commission desires 


re- | 


A | 
not | 
And only } 


questions | 
referred to Sub-Com- | 


| of extracting oil 


‘portant a source 


ar- | 


sea. Apart from the waters in the im- 


mediate vicinity of the beach, it may be | 


said to be a natural law that the in- 


tensity and variety of marine life is in- | 


versely proportional to the depth of the 
water. 

If we are to do work of real value to 
community, therefore, we cannot 
(subject to the necessary exceptions) 
make our inquiries with reference to 


“the treaties dealing with the subject.” 


In proof of this I may cite the opinion 
of all the experts I have consulted in 
various countries, including the United 


States. which has been the most success- | 


ful in regulating these questions, and 
which, owing to its geographical posi- 
tion, is the country which least requires 
international cooperation to preserve its 
maritime wealth. These various opin- 
ions may be summed up in that of the 
Argentine expert M. Luciano H. Valette, 
who has been most helpful to me on this 
and other occasions. Referring to the 
proposal, with which the present report 
deals, M. Valette, who is chief of the 
Fisheries Department of the. Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture, said: 


“You cannot fail to perceive the dis- | 
regulation of the exploitation of the bi- | Cvepancy which exists between the actual 
| biological 


facts and the principles em- 
bodied in existing international conven- 
tions and treaties, to which you are asked 
to subordinate your opinion and adapt 
your report in conformity with the réeSo- 
lution adopted by the Codification Com- 
mittee. I gather that your original pro- 
posal, which was conceived on the sound- 
est possible lines, has been condemned; 
none the less I hope that, even if the 
European members of the committee at 
Geneva fail to realize its urgency, it 


| will triumph in the narrower but more 
| congenial sphere of American interests. 


International Conference Urged. 
There can be no political, economic or 


other objections to the recommendation | 


that all Governments having maritime 
interests should hold a conference of ex- 
perts to determine what species should 


be protected and in what districts, to | 
| decide what form this protection should 


take in order to prevent their extinction, 
and to draw up the main principles of 
international regulation. The United 
States, once they had prevented the ex- 
termination of the seal in the northwest 
with Great 
Britain, Russia and Japan, which they 
later supplemented by uniform regu- 


lations governing hunting and fishing | 


along the shores of the various States of 


the Union, appeared to be dispensed from | 
the necessity of calling in the aid of in- | 
| ternational law. 


Now. however, that the 
sea is becoming replenished with species 
which were at one time almost extinct, 


| experience is showing that the work is | 
gree | C. Ernst. 


incomplete; for animals, happier in this 
than men, are ignorant of jurisdictions 
and national frontiers and observe not 
international law but internationalism; 


' the sea for them is a single realm, like 
Ovid’s dream of a world forming a single ¢ ; A 
| the Pan American health directors’ con- 


The Confer- 
Fur Traders, 
at Washington under 


fatherland for humanity. 


the Fur Industry in October, 
adopted the following resolution (5a) 
based on the international and _ inter- 


State considerations I have outlined 


above: “‘We deem it essential and recom- | : 
| treatment of the disease. 
| conference a number of public health di 


mend that the laws relating to fur-bear- 
ing animals be formulated by the various 


legislative bodies in pursuance of a uni- | 


form policy of conservation and with as 
full cooperation as possible between 
States of a similar climatic or natural 
condition.” The necessity for interna- 
tional cooperation is also stressed in the 


articles published in the National Asso- | 
ciation of the Fur Industry Year Book, | 
For instance, Mr. Henry O’Malley, | 


1924. 
Fisheries Commissioner of the United 
States, in his article on the Alaska Fur- 


Seal Industry, reaches the following con- | 
“It is plainly evident that the | 


clusion: 
fur-seal industry is carried on by activ- 


ity complex in character and broad in | 
It has features international in | 


extent. 
scope which must be handled through 
diplomatic channels.” 


idly exterminating the whale. Today it 


to the manner in which the animal is 
treated once it has been killed. The ex- 
traction of the oil, which previously had 


to be done ashore, is now done in floating 


factories, which accelerates the process | 


ten or twentyfold and renders national 
control impossible, since no action can 
be taken in the open sea, and the whalers 
have no need to touch land to extract the 
principal product from their quarry. 


This process is carried out principally 


| in the southern waters of South America. | 


Here the whales, pursued and almost ex- 
terminated in the North Polar regions, 
have taken refuge, driven by the instinct 


of self-preservation and a certain degree | 


of rudimentary intelligence which they 
possess. To such a pitch of perfection 
have the Norwegian whalers brought 
their trade that one of the conditions im- 
posed by the majority of insurance pol- 
icies for this class of craft is that the 
harpooner and some of the crew should 


| be Norwegian. 


Whale-Fishing Called Butchery. 

M. Valette, to whom I had occasion to 
refer above, has described this 
from whales, and 
really seems impossible that the Govern- 
ments interested in preserving so im- 
of wealth should do 
nothing to prevent its extinction, which 
will be complete in five to ten years at 
the most. 


deplorable when one considers the unipar- 


ous character of whales and the length | 


of their period of gestation.” 
Dr. 

practices 

vicinity 


in the Antarctic 
of the Argentine, 


the 
im- 


seas in 
was so 


National Directors 


the | 
auspices of the National Association of | 
1924, ! 


| information. 
The modern whaling industry is rap- | 
| American Sanitary Congress, to be held | 
is carried out with the help of a per- | 
fected form of weapon and special craft; |} 
but the great increase in its scope is due | 


process | 
it | 


| nities as still 


“This class of fishing,” he | 
| says, “has reached such a point as to be 
a veritable butchery, which is the more | 


Social Welfare 


OfPublicHealth to 
Meet Sept. 27 to 29 | 


Delegates From United States | 
and Latin America to 
Convene in Wash- 
ington. 


The Pan American Union announced 
on September 22 that the formal ses- 
sions of the First Pan American Con- 
ference of National Directors of Public 
Health will be held in Washington from 
September 27 to 29 inclusive. 

The United States will be represented 
by Surgeon General Hugh S. Cummings, 
Assistant Surgeon General Bolivar J. 
Lloyd, Surgeon George W. McCoy and 
Surgeon Edward C. Ernest. Delegates 
from most of the countries of Latin 
America are also expected, and they 
will remain for the meeting of the In- 
ternational Union against Tuberculosis 
which will hold its sessions September | 
29 to October 2, the announcement 
stated. 

The full 
follows: 


text of the announcement 


To Discuss Narcotics. 

The relation of public health to inter- 
national commerce; sanitation of ports; 
how to eradicate yellow fever and other 
dangerous diseases; the narcotic problem. 
and how to handle both the drug and the 
addict, these are among the problems to 
be discussed at a conference of directors 
of public health of the republics of North 
and South America, to be held at the 
Pan-American Union in Washington on 
September 27 to 29. Delegates to the 
gathering are arriving from the various 
nations, a number already having reached 
Washington. 

It will be the first meeting of its kind 
to be held. and will be officially desig- 
nated as the First Pan-American Con- 
ference of National Directors of Public 
Health. The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge, it was announced today, will re- | 
ceive the delegates and their wives at 
the White House. Other receptions and 
entertainments have been arranged for 


| them during their stay in Washington. 


The formal sessions of the conference 
will be under the auspices of the Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau. of which | 
Surgeon General Hugh S. Cummings, of 
the United States Public Health Service, | 
is director. 

Delegates Are Named. 

The American delegates to the con- 
ference, it was announced today, will be 
Surgeon General Cumming and the fol- 
lowing other Public Health Service of- 
ficials: Assistant Surgeon General 
Samucl B. Grubbs; Assistant Surgeon 
General Bolivar J. Liovd; Surgeon | 
George W. McCoy and Surgeon Edward 


Inspection of the hygienic laboratory 
of the United States Public Health 
Service, and other phases of this Gov- 
ernment’s national health bureau, will 
be an added feature of the program of 


ference. They will remain also after 
the close of their own conference for | 
the meeting of the International Union 
against Tuberculosis which will hold its 
sessions in Washington September 29 to 
October 2. Their own program also 
will include a discussion of the tubercu- 
losis problem and improved methods of 
Following the 


rectors will probably make visits of in- 
spection to New York, Philadelphia and 
other cities to study various phases of 
public health work in which they are in- 
terested. 

Disease Prevention. 

The conference will discuss the Pan 
American Sanitary Code adopted at 
Havana several years ago, and already 
approved by seven of the American re- 
publics, for the promotion, among other 
things, “of cooperative measures for 
the prevention of the introduction and 
spread of diseases into and from the | 
territories of the signatory govern- 
ments,” and for the standardization and | 
exchange of mutually beneticia! health 
The conference will also 
take up the program for the Eighth Pan 


at Lima, Peru, October 9 to 19, 1927. 

The foundation and dedication of a 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau library 
will be one of the features of the con- 
ference program. 


pressed that he addressed a communica- 

tion to the French Colonial Ministry 

drawing attention to the rapidity with | 
which whales would disappear if they 

went on being exterminated in a manner 

which he qualified as barbarous. Even 

15 years ago, Dr. Charcot emphasized, 

the urgent necessity of an international | 
agreement settling such important mat- 
ters as the protecting of young whales. 
the creation of reserves for adults. and | 
the full industrial utilization of all the 

parts of the captured whale. The Paris | 
Academy of Science also unanimously 

recommended that an international com- | 
mittee should meet to settle the problems | 
of fishing in the open sea, such as more 

thorough exploitation and the preserva- 

tion of species. 

Those who carry on this trade realize | 
the harm they are doing, each is unwill- 
ing to restrict his activities for the | 
benefit of the others, and they endeavor | 
to kill many whales as they can, | 
realizing that the total extinction of the | 
species approaching and that they | 
must avail themselves of such opportu- | 
remain. 
To continued 


September 24. 


as 


is 


be in the issue of 


Returns for Conference. 
Henry P. Fletcher, Ambassador to 
Italy, is expected to arrive in Washing- 


; ton on September 27, when he will con- 
Charcot, an eye-witness of these ; 


fer with Secretary of State Kellogg, the 
Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 22. 


| be available on September 23. 


| devastated area. 


| General Cumming said, stands ready to 
| offer its aid in any way possible in com- 
| batting the possible inception of disease 
| in 
| Florida, and if any other antitoxins are 


| diately upon request. 


| stricken area around Moorehaven. 


| haven 


| and material to help.” 


front 


| the 


| was ended on September 21 by 


| cluded 
| stores of all 
| antitoxin 


International 


Agreements 
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Foreign 


Steady Progress Reported on Relief Work | 


Among Sufferers From Florida Hurricane 


—_—__+- 


Practically All Injured Declared Under Treatment and 


Destitute Being 


Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming, 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 


| ice, announced on September 22 that a 
| telegram had been received from Dr. J. 


H. Linson of the Health Service, to the 
effect that first-hand information on the 
status of public health affairs in the 
stricken area of Florida probably would 


Dr. Linson, who is assistant in Wash- 
ington to Assistant Surgeon General W. 
F. Draper, in charge of the Division of 
Domestic Quarantine, under whose 
supervision the Florida work being 
carried on, was dispatched from Wash- 
ington on September 21 ‘to assume 
charge of the Health Service work in the 
He arrived at Jack- | 
sonville on September 22, the telegram 
to the Surgeon General stated, but is 
awaiting the return from Miami of Gov- 
ernor Martin and Health Service of- 
ficials who are exepected on Septem- | 
ber 23. 

Ready to Supply Antitoxins. 
The Public Health Service, Surgeon 


is 





Florida. 
units 


Already it has sent 20,000 
of anti-typhoid fever vaccine to | 
needed, they will be forwarded imme- 

In connection with reports that ty- 
phoid fever already has broken out in 
the devastated area, Dr. Cumming de- 
clared this could not have happened as 


| ation well 





a result of the disaster. Typhoid fever, 
he said, requires from 12 to 14 days 
before it can be truly diagnosed. 

The American National Red Cross an- 
nounced on September 22, that in a tele- 
phone report from Dr. William R. Red- | 
den, in charge of the Red Cross Medical 
Service in the Florida disaster area, it | 
was brought out that about 4,000 per- | 
sons were injured in the stricken terri- 
tory along the east coast, and that of 
these 1,000 were seriously injured. 

Dr. Redden said there are 1,200 in- 
jured in the regular hospitals in Miami 
and 150 in emergency hospitals. There 
are nine Red Cross first aid stations in 
the city. He reported 500 cases of major 
fractures and many cases of skull frac- 
tures and lesser fractures. 

Guard Against Epidemics. 

He gave the number or killed in Holly- 
wood as from 65 to 70, and the number 
of injured 500. The injured, he said, 
are all being moved from emergency ! 
hospitals established in two hotels to 
West Palm Beach and Jacksonville. All 
women and children are to be moved 
from Hollywood, he said, to avoid pos- 
sibility of an epidemic and to permit 
reconstruction of the city. 

In Fort Lauderdale there were 75 
killed and 300 injured, Dr. Ridden stated, 
adding that one case of typhoid, and 22 
infected wells had been discovered. 

In the area he covered, he said, all the | 
physicians and nurses needed are avail- 
able, and there is plenty of food and 
water and a good milk supply. 

Another announcement by the Red 
Cross stated that on September 21 the 
Red Cross telegraphed $10,000 to the Re- 
lief Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Sebring, Fla., following urgent 
appeals for immediate assistance. 


1,000 Refugees Cared For. 

Information received from Sebring 
through its Chamber of Commerce, 
stated that the city is caring for 1,000 
homeless refugees from the storm 
“Se. | 
one 
“All refugees from Moore- 
and Clewiston being taken care 
of here. Two hundred burials need at- 
tention. Requirements exceed ability 


bring in dire need of help,” said 
message. 


Cabled reports received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Naval and 
other sources indicate that the hurricane 
also has done considerable damage in |} 
certain of the Bahama Islands. 

From Bimini it was reported that two 
churches was blown down, all communi- 
cations cut off and the _ inhabitants 
thrown into great distress. In Turks 
Island, reports said, the entire water 
has been completely changed, 
wharves being carried away and all 
houses along the water front com- 
pletely demolished or damaged. 

It is reported that efforts are being 
made from Key West, apparently un- 
touched by the hurricane, to provide re- 
lief to the inhabitatns of Nassau and 
other islands of the Bahamas. 

Pensacola Damages Reported. 

A radio report received at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy from officers at the 
Pensacola Navy base stated that $1,000,- 
000 would be required to repair the base 
as a result of the damage wrought by 
tropical hurricane. The message | 
also stated that a sum of $2,000,000 
would be required to make the Navy base 
“storm proof.” 

A report from Lieut. Commander 
Leonard N. Linsley, acting commander 
of the Seventh Naval District, at Key 
West, stated that a Coast Guard patrol 
boat had been dispatched with tents, bed- 
ding, food and water, for a party of 50 
reported destitute on Last Man’s River. 

The commandant of the Sixth Naval 
District at Charleston, had reported to 
Commander Linsley, the latter informed 
the department, that no more antoxitoxin 
or vaccine was available there. 

Martial Law Ends in Miami. 

Commander Linsley also stated in his 
message that the martial law in Miami 
order 
He con- 
medical 





of Governor Martin of Florida. 
in this message that 
kinds, especially typhoid | 
and tetanus vaccine were 
urgently needed in considerable quanti- | 
ties. 

Another report received from Com- | 
mander Linsley on September 21 stated 
that property damage of Miami was es- 
timated at $138,000.000, including 10,000 





| at 
| “Service at Biami 


| is en route. 


| and no loss 


| ville-Nashville trains annulled 


Housed and Fed. 


homes wrecked. A report received from 
Coast Guard sources through the Com- 
mandant of the Sixth Naval District, 
however stated that the property dam- 
age to Miami was “about one hundred 
million dollars.” 

A report received from Lieut. George 
R. Wilcox, of the supply corps of the 
Navy, now at Miami, stated that a sur- 


| vey showed that 3,000 are destitute in 


that city and are being housed and fed 
through relief agencies. About 6,000 
were reported injured, all of whom are 
either in regular or improvised hos- 
pitals. 

Report On Mail Deliveries. 


Announcement covering the mail de- 
livery situation in the devastated area 
was made by John H. Bartlett, Acting 
Postmaster General, on September 22. 
The full text of the Department’s 
nouncement follows: 

Because of countless inquiries being 
received about the mail delivery situation 
in the storm area, Acting Postmaster 
General John H. Bartlett has made pub- 
lic a number of telegrams from post- 
masters and inspectors relating to mail 
conditions. 

Postmaster Pittman at Miami tele- 
graphed that postal forces are doing 
everything possible to help and that a 


an- 


| special service has been installed to aid 


“Mail situ- 
in hand,” he said, “and our 
own force can handle all additional 
work. Repairs to damaged stations be- 
ing rushed. Service will be normal 
within three days.” 
Postoffice inspectors Allen and Rickly 
Miami wired similar information. 
soon normal. Main 
office safe; stations badly damaged; get- 
ting to outlying points soon as po 
sible.” 


in locating missing people. 


Additional Inspectors. 
Seven additional inspectors have been 


| rushed to the Florida east coast from At- 


lanta. Inspector in charge, Atlanta, Ga., 
Inspector Sanford is giving 
attention to central Florida points in the 
vicinity of Moore Haven. 

‘Account of wires down,” a telegram 
to the chief inspector from the Atlanta 


| office reads, “‘no information yet from 


Pensacola section. 
Morgan _ instructed 
transportation 


Inspector Faris and 
to go there when 
is open. This office in 


| touch with Railway Mail Service and co- 


operating as far as possible. Postmaster 
Fort Myers advises only slight damage 
and service restored to normal except 
points south and mails dispatched yes- 
terday by boat account destruction of 
bridges. 

“Through train service restored to Key 
West also to St. Petersburg, Lakeland, 
Fort Myrs, Tampa, and Sarasota. Inter- 
ruption to Moore Haven ocntinues; indi- 
cations are this will last several days. 
Inspectors from other divisions not be- 
lieved necessary unless conditions Pensa- 
cola section prove to be very bad.” 

Boca Raton Escapes. 

From Inspector Allen at Miami comes 
the report that the Florida post office 
is badly damaged but loss of mail slight 
in accounts. The posumas- 
ter is making necessary repairs. Boca 
Raton is practically undamaged. 

From the Railway Mail Service, At- 
lanta, comes information that ‘“Louis- 
west of 
River Junction, Florida, and sotuh of 
Georgianna, Ala.; nothing into Pensacola; 
no information on Selma-Mobile, but ad- 
vised Jackson, Mobile open south of 
Meredian; Jacksonville and Montgomery 
interrupted between Dothan and Mont- 
gomer ya. m. delivery; all Mobile and 
New Orleans mail from Jacksonville and 
Atlanta aGteways via Birmingham and 
Meridian.” 


Affairs 


Argentina Plans 
Reorganization of 
Commercial Service 


Expanded Activities to In- 
clude Collection of 
Statistics of For- 
eign Trade. 

Additional details concerning the reor- 


ganization of the Argentine Direction 
General of Commerce and, Industries un- 


| der the Ministry of Agriculture, made 


necessary by the increasing activities of 
this commercial service of the Argentine 
Government, are contained in a recent 
report to the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Commercial Attache 
Mackenzie, at Buenos Aires. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s report states: 

In accordance with the report of the 
committee appointed to study the pro- 
posed reorganization, the Division will be 
divided into the following units of ac- 
tivity: Direction, Commercial Section, 
Industrial Section; with the personnel 
and form established by the budget at 
present in force; Weights and Measures 
Section, Industrial and Commercial Sta- 
tistical Section, recently created by 
executive decree, with the personnel to 
be determined later. 

New Schedule of Labors. 

The schedule of work to be under- 
taken by the Direction and the Sep 
tions of Commerce, Industries and 
Weights and Measures already had been 
established by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. The new Section of Commercial 
and Industrial Statistics will have the 
following functions: 

The conduct of commercial and indus- 
trial census and investigations, with the 
exception of the sugar, wine, vegetable 
oils, flour, tobacco, cheese, butter, casein 
and meat packing industries; direction 
of expositions, fairs, and sample dis- 
plays; the collection of statistical laws 
of all nations which are of interest for 
the expansion and development of the 
exterior commerce of Argentina; the 
study and classification of consular and 
diplomatic reports referring to foreign 
commerce and industries, which might 
be of interest to similar activities of the 
country; historical investigation of com- 
mercial and industrial statistics effected 
in the country, classifying them in such 
a manner as to show their development. 

As to the reorganization of the per- 
sonnel of the Director General of Com- 
merce and Industries, the Minister states 
that the designations will be made soon, 
thus enabling the division to commence 
its activities immediately. 

When the future Argentine Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries is 
created many of the divisions and serv- 
ices planned in the present reorganiza- 
tion will have to be acquired by the new 
department, while new ones will have 
to be created, the report states. In the 
meantime the amplification of the pres- 
ent commercial services of the Govern- 
ment will enable the increased need for 
such services to be met. 


Texas Promises Inquiry 
Into Killing of Mexican 


The Department. of State has received 
an acknowledgment from the Governor 
of Texas, Miriam A. Ferguson, of its 
request for an investigation of the mur- 
der of a Mexican citizen named Nunez 
in that State. 

The Department announced on Septem- 
ber 22 that the Governor of Texas stated 
the murder would be investigated im- 
mediately. 

The investigation was requested by 
Manuel C. Tellez, Mexican Ambassador, 
who called upon Secretary Kellogg last 
week. 
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Head of Agricultural | 
Education Service 
Explains Objective 


Dr. C. H. Lane States That 
Chief Aim Is to Teach Effi- 
ciency in Production 
and Distribution. 


Se ‘ 

Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of the agricul- 
tural education service, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, stated orally, ' 
September 22, that all programs of vo- 
cational training in agricultural contain 
two groups of principal factors. These 
factors, he said, are: 

“First, those things that can be done | 
by the individual boy under our instruc- | 
tion; second, those things that can be | 
done only through group action or by | 
the Government.” 

“The major objective 
education in agriculture,” said Dr. Lane, 
“is to prepare persons for efficient pro- 
duction and disposal of agricultural | 
products, thereby providing opportunity | 
for better living conditions on farms and 
a service to the nation. 

Chief Aims of Study. 

“Vocational education in agriculture 
has a definite economic aim, first with | 
respect to training persons in selfsup- 
porting productive activities in the oc- 
cupations of farming and, second, with | 
respect to safeguarding and developing 
the nation’s agricultural sources. This 
proposal, while definite, is not exclusive. 
It merely emphasizes the economic aim 
which is the dominant aim, but does not 
exclude the development of morale or 
ideals in a farming occupation. 

“A secondary function of the agri- 
cultural teacher is to incorporate in his 
program material relative to the effect 
of various policies when followed by 
groups of producers or when put into 
operation by governmental agencies.’ 

Dr. Lane indicated that the program 
of agricultural training may be classified | 
under 10 main points, as follows: 

1. The efficient farm: Arrangement 
and balance of the farm based in busi- | 
ness analysis. 

2. Adjustment of crops and livestock | 
to outlook. 

38. Low cost production practices: 
Proper fertilization to increase yields: 
High producing practices. 

4. Efficiency with labor: 
of power machinery. 

5. Control of waste: From pests, dis- 
eases and other losses. 

6. Standardization of products: | 
Proper preparation for the market. 

7. Orderly marketing: Use of mar- 
ket news to determine the right time | 
and place to sell. 


Proper use 


8. Sound financing: Long-time loans | 


on real estate: Proper use of short-time 
credit. 

9. Long-time planning: To distribute | 
expenses in relation to growth of in- 
come. 
10. Cooperation: Community selfhelp | 
on all of the above points. 

Market Problems. 

“The question of first importance,” 
said Dr. Lane, “is: ‘What can 
farmer do in the way of adjusting his 


production to marketing conditions and | 
in the way of reducing the cost of ex- | 
changing his products for the products 


of other industries?’ 
“This is not an easy question to an- 


swer, as what is proper for one farmer | 
to do may not be the best thing for ! 
The thing we can do, | 


another farmer. 
however, is to work out community pro- 


atic vocational education in agriculture. 
“It is my opinion that teachers should 
first prepare their pupils for intelligent 


participation in agricultural ¢ rative | 
I & cooperative | published by the Zentralverband Deut- 


effort as an integral part of home proj- 
ect instruction on a commodity basis. 

“There is scarcely a vocational depart- 
ment today which does not have within 


bers of some farmers’ cooperative organ- 
ization. 

“Vocational pupils should at least dis- 
cover through productive project effort 
the principles which should be observed 


tion if it is to sueceed.” 
Dr. Lane has listed the following points 


as some of the services which the agri- | 
through | 
| crisis was very severe, the turnover was 


cultural teacher may render 
part-time and evening classes: 
1, A study may be made of coopera- 
tive organizations which have failed, in 
an effort to determine why. 
2. A study may be made of certain 


the chief problems and difficulties con- 
cerning these organizations. 
Troubles of Cooperatives. 


For example, a survey of local fruit | 
' dustry show a strong tendency teward 
ern and central States included one or ' 


and vegetables associations in six west- 


more of the following troubles: (a) 
Difficulty in securing competent manage- 
ment; (b) handling too many varieties; 


(c) overhead expense too high; (e) in- | 
ability to meet competition; (f) lack of | 


responsibility or 
bers. 

5. With the assistance of the State 
Agricultural College and the Department 
of Agriculture, the vocational depart- 
ment should keep local members of c¢o- 
operatives and non-members for that 
matter familiar with: 

Production forecasts, 


loyalty among mem- 


which is. an 


absolutely essential service to the best | 
administration of cooperative enterprises. | 


b. Crop comparisons, which includes 
material on volume of crops harvested 
with comparisons with different years. 


c. Market news service, which will in- | 


clude news service reports on shipments, 


ties, etc. 

d. Standards 
products. 

é. Shipping-point inspections. One re- 
sult of this service by the Department 
of Agriculture is the mal ‘ng clear to the 
shippers of the ' > “og in value 
of standardization. 


established for farm 


of vocational | 


the | 


| concerns 
| of groceries and similar 
cooperatives’ with a view to determining | 





lt is also making 


Index-Summary of Todays Isssue 


(CONTINUED From Pace ONE.] 


Public Health 


National directors of public health 
organization to meet in Washington, 
D. C., September 27-29..Page 2, Col. 4 


Public Lands 


General Land Office points out 
diminution in public domains in review 
of reorganization of administration of 
public lands for past three years. — 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Department of Interior grants lease 

on coal lands in Montana. Page 4, Col. 2 


Railroads 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad opposes 
proposed leasing of Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railroad by Delaware & 
Hudson Page 9, Col. 7 


Final valuation placed on Cumber- 


and on Toledo, Angola & Western Rail- 
way as of 1917 Page 9, Col. 3 


Missouri Pacific Railroad asks au- 


thority to acquire control of New Or- | 


leans and Lower Coast Railroad in 
Louisiana 

Pullman Company reports its earn- 
ings for July and for first seven months 
of 1926 Page 9, Col. 7 

Inexperienced brakeman held re- 
sponsible in report for fatal railroad 


Page 9, Col. 1] 


Increased freight rates suspended on 
fish bait on New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Page 9, Col. 3 

Minarets & Western Railway 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Commerce 


with new issue 
Summary of Interstate 


Commission rate complaints. ‘ 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Reclamation 


General Land Office points 
diminution in public domains in review 
of reorganization of administration of 
public lands for past three years. 

Page 7, Col. 5 
Survey 
natural re- 
before 


Director of Geological 
cusses development of 
sources of West in address 


Western States Convention, in Denver. | 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Bureau of Reclamation receives 
tenders of 1,232,410 acres of iand from 


eight southern States for possible use | 


as community settlements. Page 7, Col. 7 


Colorado lands being used exten- 
sively for sheep herding. Page 7, Col. 7 


Science 


Department of Commerce reports 
on plans to develop civilian aviation, 
embracing in review a number of 
scientific essentials to success. 

Page 5, Col. 3 


‘Germans Increase 


Commodity Buying 


Consul at Berlin Sends Report 
of Trade Gains Noted in 
Cooperative Purchasing. 


Consul A. W. Kliefoth at Berlin, has 
just reported to the Department of Com- 
merce an increase in domestic consump- 


tion in Germany. The full text of his 


grams of agricultural improvement which report, as issued by he department, 


will become an integral part of system- | 


follows: 


Recent investigations by the German | 


press reveal the increasing German do- 


: é a 
mestic consumption. Recent statistics 


scher Konsumvereine, Hamburg, (Cen- 


| . . Be 
| tral Union of German Cooperative So- 


| cieties) reveal the information that dur- 
the patronage area of the school mem- | 


ing the first quarter of 1925 the per 
capita average weekly purchases of the 


members of the cooperative society 


! amounted to 3.88 marks, while during 
: ‘: | the second quarter of 1926 this rate in- 
in the functioning of such an organiza- | 
. ‘ ganiza- | oeased to 4.63 marks. 


' worthy that during the last quarter of 


It is also note- 


1925 


1926, 


first quarter of 
the economic 


and during the 
at the time when 


larger than in the preceding quarters. 
While the organization named above 
itself mostly with purchases 
products, its 
statements are confirmed by increased 
consumption of other commodities. For 
example, the textile unions recently re- 
ported that, so far as quantities are con- 
cerned, the turnovers in the textile in- 


an increase in consumption. The press 


' brings out the point, however, that a 
large part of this increase involves the | 
; consumption 
commodities and has a consequent un- | 


of so-called non-essential 


favorable influence the balance of 


trade. 
As 


on 


an illustration, it refers to the 


greatly increased imports of fruit, milk, | 


butter. and cheese during 1926 as com- 


pared with 1913, as welf as to the fact | 


that customs revenues from _ coffee, 


cocoa, tobacco, wine, etc., have experi- | 
However, | 


enced but a slight decrease. 
the vaYious cooperative socieites re- 
gard the demand for higher grade and 
more expensive goods, both domestic 


; and foreign, as an indication of an im- | 


provement of the standard of living. 
Incidentally, out of this is 
growing an entirely new system of sell- 
ing farm products in transit on an f. o. b. 
basis through auction companies. 


f. Licensing of warehousemen. This 


| service is of great assistance to coopera- | 


tive marketing associations not only in 
securing improved credit fac lities but 
in contributing toward more orderly 
marketing. 





Page 9, Col. 1 | 





asks | 


authority to refund outstanding notes | 


out | 


dis- | 


|eration for 
| With proposed investigation of milling 
|and baking industry. .. 


‘Wool 











| work and is 


Bureau of Standards testing watches 
submitted by repairmen seeking cer- 
tificates as watchmakers. Page 1, Col. 1 


Social Welfare 


Relief work reported progressing 
satisfactorily in storm area, with in- 
jured all being cared for, destitute be- 
ing fed and housed, and reconstruction 
started Page 2, Col. 5 

Bureau of Reclamation receives 
tenders of 1,232,410 acres of land from 
eight southern States for possible use 
as community settlements. Page 7, Col. 7 


e 
Taxation 
Continuation of full text of ruling 
by Board of Tax Appeais defining ob- 
ligations of foreign insurance corpo- 


| rations to income tax on business se- 
| cured in this country...Page 10, Col. 4 
land & Pennsylvania Railroad as of 1918 | 


Continuation of ruling by Board of 


|Tax Appeals holding that merger in- 


volving corporation and stockholders is 
of joint nature and profits are taxable 
as income Page 6, Col. 4 

District Court denies right of tax- 
payer, having elected accrual method 
of Accounting in income return, to 
change to cash basis....Page 6, Col. 2 


Textiles 


Complaint by planters results in re- 
port that cotton forecast will omit 
range yield Page 1, Col. 7 


Tobacco 


Federal Farm Loan Board reports on 
loans to tobacco industry as of Sep- 
tember 11 Page 9, Col. 2 


Trade Marks 


District Court denies injunction 
against use of “P. A. X.” to describe 
private automatic telephone exchange, 
holding such use is not infringement. 

Page 11, Col. 2 

Registration of word “Plezall” 
trade mark for cookies rejected in pat- 
ent office decision as too similar to 
“Pleas-U,” registered for sinrilar com- 
modity Page 11, Col. 7 


Trade Practices 


Supreme Court of District of Colum- 
bia grants restraining order to Millers’ 
National Federation of Chicago, III., 
against Federal Trade Commission to 
prevent execution of subpoenas calling 
for books, records and papers of Fed- 
inspection in connection 


as 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Farm Loan Board reports loans to 


, wool industry as of September 11. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


| Sanitary Study Made 


Of Kentucky Schools 


| Report Reveals 413 Children in 


Buildings With No Drink- 


ing Water Supply. 


The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- | 
that a! 


ment of Labor has announced 


sanitary survey of Kentucky’s rural 


schools has just been published by the | 
Kentucky Education Association, as the} 


work of Adelbert A. Thomas, director of 
health education in that State. 

A summary of the report, made by the 
Children’s Bureau, follows in full text: 

A questionnaire survey of the condi- 
tions in 716 rural schools of Kentucky 
with 35,180 pupils, 
that 413 children were 
being taught in schools with no drink- 
ing water supply, and 1,945 children in 


revealed 


schools with toilets. The drinking 
practically all 
cases from a well or cistern; 559 schools 
only 104 


Since the schools 


no 


water supply came _ in 


reported surface toilets, and 
had sanitary toilets. 
reporting included only about one-tenth 
of the schools in the State, to aproximate 
the conditions for the State the writer 
suggests that the above figures should 
be multiplied by 10. The article urges 
the need of supporting the State Depart- 


ment of Education in its proposed pro- | 


gram for the betterment of the school 
system and the modern standardization 
of schools. 


'Women Do Housework 


To Pay College Fees 


of the Interior, reports that many women 
in colleges throughout the United States 
are partially or 
own education. 

The full text of the statement 
follows: 


Hundreds of college girls are earning 


is as 


their way through school by doing house- | 


work in the private homes of local resi- 
dents. The duties vary from kitchen 
work to care of the children, and the 
usual requirement is four hours of work 


| per day in return for board and room. 


possible a new and better basis for com- | Overtime is generally 


¢ S J paring. 
receipts, prices, condition of commodi- | 


paid at a rate 
of about 35 cents per hour. 

If a girl is experienced in domestic 
physically strong, house- 
work of this sort will pay the largest 
item of her college expense, and at the 
same time lend a feeling of security for 
her college career. Some college men 
do the samo kind of work, including 
cerita ae usually receive about 40 


cents an hour, 


including approxi- . 
mately one-tenth of the schools in the | 
| State, 


wholly financing their | 


Vegetables Advised 
For Baby, Beginning | 
With Seventh Month 


Spinach Is Declared Best; 
| Weaning Schedule to 
Start at Same 
Period. 


The Childyen’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor is preparing 
charts setting forth scientific meth- 
ods in the feeding, training and care 
of babies less than two years old. 
The instructions are to be published 
by the Children’s Bureau as time 
cards which may be hung in the 
nursery for the use of mothers and 
nurses. 

The third article 
scribing the charts follows: 

The third chart in the series being pre- 
pared by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor gives instructions 
for the feeding, training and care of 
babies in their seventh, eighth and ninth 
months. 

During this period the child is fed 


of a series de- 


from the breast five times each day, at 


10 a. m., 2 p. m, 6 p. m., and 
After the first feeding at 6 


6 a. 
10 p. 


m., 
m. 


a. m., he is left alone in the crib to sleep 
or play until 9:15, when he is given plain | 


cod liver oil, followed by orange juice 
or tomato juice. At 9:30 the baby is 


to kick and play on the bed a few min- 
utes without clothes. A feeding of 
cooked cereal is given at 10 o’clock pre- 
ceding the breast feeding, and then at 
10:20 he is taken out of doors until the 
2 p. m. feeding time. A drink of water 


and a period of play should follow the 


nap which the child is expected to take 
during his outing. 
Vegetables Are Fed. 

Vegetables and egg yolk are given 
before the first afternoon breast feeding 
and at 2:20 the baby is taken out of 
doors again if the season permits and is 
allowed to sleep and play until 5:15 if 
the temperature is favorable. At 5:15 
he is undressed for the night and, as is 


| specified in the schedules for the younger | 


| babies, the father is permitted to play 
| with his child if the play is “not excit- 
ing nor rough.” 


At 5:45 p. m., the baby receives his 


| second dose of plain cod-liver oil, fol- 
lowed by orange juic 
Just before being fed 


o’clock he is given « 


wvreast milk at 6 
ked cereal. At 


until his 10™p. This last 
feeding, it is 
| on advice of the physician. 
says: 


m. feeding. 
stated, may be 
The chart 


“When the baby is 7 or 8 months old. | 
(say | 
m.) give a bottle feeding in- | 


begin weaning him. Once a day 
at 10 a. 


stead of a breast feeding. For two or 


three weeks keep on giving one bottle | 


feeding a day and four breast feedings. 
“Then for a week or so give two boi- 
tle feedings a day (say at 10 a. m. 


of breast feedings until the baby is en- 

tirely off the breast. 

“During this period the 10 p. m. feed- 
| ing may be given up for many babies. 
Learn to Hold Bottle. 

“Teach. the baby to hold the bottle 
himself. A cup may be used instead of 
a bottle.” 

With reference to giving the baby solid 


not learned to take solid food keep on 
| teaching him, giving first the solid food 


and rewarding him afterwards by giving | 


| him milk, which he likes. Do not show 


that you are worried because he refuses | 


to eat. If you do he will soon learn that 
he can get a great deal of much-desired 
attention by refusing to eat.” 

At this period parents are urged to 


| of regular bodily health habits. 


“At playtime,” says the chart, “put 


the baby on a blanket on the floor or | 


in a clothes basket or a play pen and 
i let him learn to amuse himself 
simple toys, such as_ spools, 

blocks and boxes. Do not give in 
or shows temper in other ways. If he 
| does this he is already being spoiled. 
Holding his breath will not hurt him. 


At this age it is said that the baby’s 


skin should be well tanned by sun baths, 
| given with proper caution. 
1! Detailed instructions regarding the 
| baby’s diet are given as follows: 
Cow’s milk—Give the baby a bottle 
of boiled whole milk (six to seven 
| ounces), or formula advised by phy- 
sician, each time you leave out a breast 
feeding. Give the baby fewer and 
| fewer breast feedings, as he learns to 
take bottle feeding instead. 
- Cooking of Vegetables. 
Vegetables 


times a week if it can be had. It is the 
best vegetable for the baby. Carrots, 
' new green peas, and asparagus are also 
good. Cook vegetables about 30 min- 
utes in a very little salted water in a 
tightly covered double boiler (cook old 
carrots 45 minutes). Put the cooked 


vegetables through a sieve or strainer, , 
Begin by giving 1 teaspoonful a day and | 
later give 2 or three tablespoonfuls or | 


| more. 


soft boiled or hard boiled egg every day. 
Cereal-—Twice a day 


whole-wheat 


, small piece of butter. 
Ced-liver oil—Give two teaspoonfuls of 
plain cod-liver oil twice a day. 
Fruit juice—Give one tablespoonful of 


orange juice or two tablespoonfuls of | 


tomato juice twice a day. 


Water—Offer the baby boiled water, 
sweetened ai least twice a day— | 


no 


oftener in summers 





or tomato juice. | 


omitted | 


and | 
6 p. m.) and three breast feedings. Give | 
more and more bottle feedings in place | 


foods, the chart says, “If the baby has | 


begin to train the baby in the practice | 


with | 
spoons, | 
to | 
the baby if he holds his breath or cries, 


” | 


(green .vegetables should 
scciolasimps pathetic _, | be given every day)—Give spinach three 
The Bureau of Education, Department | 


Egg yolk—Give the yolk of a coddled, 


give 4 table- | 
| spoonfuls of thick, well-cooked cereal as | 
| breakfast food or oatmeal | 
| or fayina, with whole boiled milk or a | 


Bureau of Education Summarizes Data Gathered From 
Various Sections of Country. 


The Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has just issued 
« report of the pay status of absent 
teachers and the pay of substitute 
teachers at public schools in cities 
having 30,000 or more population. 

The first section of the report, 
printed in the issue of September 
22, summarized the statistics, and 
gave detailed data for Akron, Ohio, 
Albany, N. Y., and Atlanta, Ga. The 
report continues: 
Md.—Allowed 65 


“Baltimore, days 


with part pay for personal illness, ill- | 


ness or death in family, legal process, 
quarantine. 
Ala.—Allowed 


“Birmingham, three 


days on full pay and 20 on half pay | 
for personal illness or death in family. | 


“Boston, Mass.—No deductions made 
from teachers’ salaries for the follow- 
ing reasons, 
set forth: Personal illness, three days; 
wedding in family, one day; entrance 
into religious orders in family, one day; 


death in family, five days; attendance | 
at funreal of teacher or school officials, | 


one day; service in teachers’ institutes, 
three days; visiting schools, two days; 
receiving degree at college or university, 
one day. 

“Deductions for the following-named 
leaves at the rate of one four-hundredth; 


2 : : | deduction of annual salary for each schoo 
undressed for his bath and is permitted 


day’s absence: Personal illness, one 
year; funerals, exceeding first period, one 
day; weddings, exceeding first period, 
one day; court summons, exceeding first 
period, one day; illness in family, 20 
days; Jewish holidays, two days. 
“Bridgeport, Conn.—Allowed 10 days 
with full pay and 10 days with half pay 


' for personal illness or death in family. 
“Chicago, Ill.—Allowed 10 days with | 


part pay death 
in family. 


“Buffalo, 


for personal illness or 


N. Y.—Allowed four weeks 


with part pay, personal illness or death | 


in family. 

“Cincinnati, Ohio.—Allowed five days 
full pay and 40 days part pay. 

“Columbus, Ohio.—Allowed five days 
full pay and 20 days part pay. Full 
pay, for death in family; part pay, for 
personal illness. 

“Dayton, Ohio.—Ten days, full pay; 
20 days, part pay, for personal illness, 
death in family, visiting schools. 

“Denver, Colo.—Five days, full pay; 
15 days part pay, for illness, personal or 


. : 1+ | in family. 
6:20 the lights are turned off, the win- | 
dows opened and the baby left alone | 


“Detroit, Mich.—Ten days, full pay, 
for personal illness, death in family, 

“Fall River, Mass.—Visiting 
two days with full pay; 
weeks with one-half pay. 

Hartford Allows Ten Days. 

“Hartford, Conn.—Ten days, full pay, 

for illness, death in the family. 


illness, five 


“Indianapolis, Ind.—Ten days, full pay, | 


for illness, death in family. 
“Los Angeles, Calif.—Three days, full 
pay; 10 days, half pay, for illness™death 
in family, quarantine. 
“Louisville, Ky.—Three days, full pay, 
for death in family. 
“Lowell, Mass.—Twenty days half pay. 
“Milwaukee, Wis.—Ten days, half pay, 
for illness, quarantine. 
“Minneapolis, Minn.—Ten 


days, for 


personal illness, death in family, quaran- | 
| tine. 


“Newark, N. J.—Five days, full pay; 
half pay, 40 to 60 days, or more. Teach- 
ers with less than 10 years’ service are 


not to exceed the periods | 


schools, | 


allowed 40 days, half pay; with more 
than 10 years’ service, 60 days; 15 years’ 
service or more, as recommended by the 
| superintendent. Leaves allowed for ill- 
| ness, death, marriage, illness in family; 
quarantine; court order. 

“New York.—Twenty to sixty days, 
full pay, for illness, death in family, 
court order. @Number of days varies 
with length of service.) 

“Oakland, Calif.—Thirty 
pay, contagious disease; 30 
half pay, illness. 

“Philadelphia, Pa.—Five 
pay; 50 days, part pay. 

Paterson, N. J.—One to 
full pay, for illness, marriage, 
in! family. 

“Pittsburgh, Pa.—Three days full 
pay, 30 days, half pay, for illness, death 
in family, quarantine. 

“Portland, Oreg.—Ten days, full pay, 
for personal illness, death in family, 
; funeral of friend: 

“Providence, R. I.—Three days, full 
| pay, 10 days, two-thirds pay. 


days, fuli 
days, one- 
full 


days, 


four days, 
death 





| 10 to 20 days, part pay. Leave granted 
| for personal illncss or illness in family; 
| for graduate study. - 
“St. Louis, Mo.—Leave on full pay 

i varies; half pay, 25 days. Leave 
granted for illness, death 
summons to court, contagion, holiday 


| occurring at beginning or end of illness. | 


“St. Paul, Minn.—Ten days, full pay, 
for illness, death in family. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Twenty days, 
part pay, for illness, death in family. 
“San Francisco, Calif.—Five days, 
| full pay; 1044 days, part pay, for illness 

or death in family. 
Allowed Two Visting Days. 

“Seranton, Pa.—High-school teachers 
are allowed 2 
other schools. 

“Seattle, Wash.—Personal illness, 
days, full pay. 

“Spokane, Wash.—Personal _ illness, 
death in family, teacher is allowed full 
pay for 2 weeks each semester if no 
substitute is employed; if substitute is 
| employed, half pay. 

“Toledo, Ohio.—Three days, full pay; 

20 days, part pay. 

“Trenton, N. J.—Ten days, full pay; 

35 days, part pay. 

illness or death in family. 


“Yonkers, N. Y.—For personal illness, | 
months with | 


1 month with full pay, 2 
| part pay. 

“Youngstown, Ohio.—For illness, death 
of relative, quarantine, 10 days, full pay. 

“Washington, D. C.—Teacher may be 
absent by paying substitute’s fee; for 
personal illness, death in family, or un- 
usval emergency.” 

Statistics regarding pay to substitute 
|, teachers are summarized by the Bureau 
of Education as follows: 


Of 44 cities having a population of | 
more replying to the ques- | 
tionnaire concerning the employment of | 


100,000 or 
permanent substitute teachers on an an- 
nual, or school year, pay status, 1) re- 

: ported that they employ such teachers. 
Of 116 cities having a population of 30,- 


| 000 to 100,000 replying to the question- | 


naire, 22 report that they employ such 
teachers. 

Permanent and temporary substitutes 
in cities of 100,000 population or more 
are as a rule required to have the same 
qualifications as the regular 


“Richmond, Va.—Five days, full pay; | pupils 


| The free places provided by the gov. 


in family, | 





days per year for visting | 


| in 


| that this soon will be remedied.” 
Leave granted for | 


| English Schools” 


teachers. | 
i In cities with 30,000 to 100,000 popu- | 


| Majority of Cities Grant Teachers Leave | Kighty-One English 
With Pay and Also Part Pay, Reports Show 


Schools Reported 
In Straits Colon 


The Bureau of Education in the De 
partment of the Interior has just 
ceived the annual report of the Directo 
of Education for the Straits Settlemen 
the British colony in Southeast Asi 
of which Singapore is the capital . 

The report shows a total of 81 English 
schools in the colony, 236 vernacular 
schools, and 313 Chinese schools. It alsa 
states that 764 of the teachers a 
Chinese and 1,896 are of other nationali 
ties, including European. 

A total of 2,757 pupils in the English 
schools are reported to be exempt fron 
school fees. Of this number 193 ha 
government scholarships, 115 have other 
scholarships, 1,516 have been’ granted 
free places provided by the government 
and the remaining 933 are given fre 
places provided by other means. 

Gives Average Enrollment. 

“The average enrollment at English 
schools in the colony,” says the repo 
“was 21,721, so 12.7 per cent of the 
were receiving free education. 


ernment are for Malays and for the 
children of poor parents with more than 


| two children at school.” 


The report indicates that the number 
of Malay boys receiving free education 
at English schools in Singapore was 
596, at Penang English schools, 409, and 
at Malacca English schools, 414. Last 
year, the report states, the figures were 
respectively, 546, 256 and 367. 

Grants Free Education. 
Free education, it is stated, is gratted 


to all of the 17,687 pupils in Mala 


| vernacular schools. 


_ The Department of Education, accord: 
ing to the report, “is anxious to give 
all Malay pupils at English schools, after 


| their first two years, instruction in theiz 
20 | 
days, with half pay; death in: family, 2 | 


own language, and to make it compul 
sory for them to take Malay as a sub 


| ject for the Cambridge Local Examina 
| tions. 


; It is only in a few schools se 
far that it has been found possible te 


| arrange for this, and the consequence has 


been that Malay pupils quite often have 
failed to pass in Malay at these exami 
nations on account of their want of skil 
the art of translation. It is hoped 


Dental Caries Is Factor. 

The health report states that in Sing 
apore “dental caries still remains the 
most important factor to be dealt with, 
In 1924 every action was taken short o: 
compulsion and free treatment and 1925 
ended with a possibility that these would 
be applied in a modified form.” 

Listed under “Special Subjects i 
are the kindergarten 
science, commercial work, art classes 
domestic science, physical training and 
coutinuation classes 2 

The aim of the anita schools, 
the report states, to provide fur. 
ther education in English to pupils who 
because they are dull or because the 
are over age, have been compelled td 


we 
‘Is 


| leave the day schools, but who desir® ta 


try to complete their English education.” 





lation, permanent substitutes are gen 
erally required to have the same quali 
fications as the dregular teachers, but in 
this group of cities 40 per cent of the 
cities do not require the same qualifica 
tions of temporary substitutes as of teg 
ular teachers. 





Club) Car, 


Dinmy Car, Observation Car. 


LV. WASHINGTON 
AR. PITTSBURGH 
AR. TOLEDO 
AR. DETROIT 


Returning, leave Detroit 


Washington 8.50 A. M. 


Drawing Room Compartment 


FAST TRAIN 
to Detroit 


Beginning Sunday, September 26, a new 
all-Pullman fast overnight train will be 


placed in 
Detroit— 


Sleeping Cars, 


No Coaches. No Extra Fare. 


3.15 P. 
12.02 A, 
6.20 A. 
8.05 A. 


$.55 P. M., Toledo 
5.27 PL. M., Pittsburgh 11451 P.M. 


Arrive 


Cc. E. McCULLOUGH, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
Pennsylvania Building. 613 Fourteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Telephone, Main 9140 


Railroad 


service to Toledo and 
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. ; tlines Methods 
' To Improve Sale of 
Perishable Products | 


‘Department of Agriculture 
Points Out Need of 
Better Marketing 
Facilities. 


"The Department of Agriculture in a 
Htatement issued September 22 outlined 
improvements needed in marketing 
perishable fruits and vegetables to pre- 
vent losses. 

The outline summarized results 
tained in a recent investigation by the 
department in cooperation with New 
York State and New Jersey agricultural 
groups. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Points Out Irregularity. 

Irregularity in shipping perishable 
fruits and vegetables to markets, and | 
failure to gauge the probable consumer 
demand for such products are among the 
primary reasons for the wide price fluc- 
tuations that involve heavy losses to ship- 
pers, the New York Food Marketing Re- 
search Council has found in a study of 
the situation. The Council is a coopera- 
tive group composed of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, New York 
State College of Agriculture, New York 
State Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets, New York University, Port of New 
York Authority, Columbia University, 
and the New Jersey State College 
Agriculture. 

Products that are susceptible to rapid 
deterioration, says the Council, must be 
disposed of shortly after arrival at the | 
point of destination. The uncertainty 
of price presents a problem in adjust- 
frig supply to demand with a nicety that 
is required for few other agricultural 
commodities. 

Markets Fluctuated. 


Recent the 
market in New York, for example, show 
that prices varied between wide limits 
caused by excessive supplies and short- 
ages. Faced with the problem of dis- | 
posing of a large harvest. shippers | 
rushed their products to market. Sup- |} 
plies became so excessive during a three- 
week period that the price de- 
pressed below the cost of transportation 
and in many instances the watermelons 
ended in the dumps. 

Failure of the product brig even 
the cost of transportation indicates, says | 
the council, that the policy of marketing 
followed by many shippers subject 
to much improvement. of cars 
of low grade melons should never have 
been started from the farm. Even with 
the better grade melons, distribution 
could have been more effective. 

Rail 

Much the greater supply of 
able fruits and vegetables is transported 
by rail. Facilities exist at various 
points for holding over and reconsigning | 
cars while en route to enable a 
flexible movement upplies. 
physical improvements are an 
bringing about more orderly distribu 
tion, yet it apparent the coun- 
cil, that the most advantageous has 
not been made of them, in as much as 
markets continue to be over and under 
supplied. 

This 


ob- 
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studies of watermelon 
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to 
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Scores 


Shipments Largest. 


perish- 


more 
These 
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of 
aid } 


is says 


situation, it has been found, 


brought largely 
the inability of shippers ar 
estimate accurately the 
ments of the several markets. 
dominating influence on their 
isthe current , 
induces heavy shipments 
tiving, depress pi 
pected, or shipments are 
result of a current 
boost it again 


the result of 


about 


as 


d dealers to 


demand require- 
A pre- 
judgment 
price. Today ! 
which, 
ices below 


those 


withheld as the 


low price only 


to higher levels 
Cites Seasonal Level. 
Another f 
need for 
demand 
markets is the lengtt 
which the .crop harvested and 
is well known th there is a 
equilibrium price dependent upon the 
of the crop. 
a higher 
price. 
This is true 
can be 
ishables, 
£ 


actor which 
more 


for 


exact know 


perishables in 


at seasonai 
A small crop will comn 


price, a large croy 


of commodities 
It is ti 
with the exception 
price is affected also by the 
in which the bulk of the commodity 
to market. During 1924 some 
of watermelons were shipped from F] 
ida, Georgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina, the price being $163 
acar. The next vear, 24,822 cars were 
shipped with a seasonal price of 
The difference in price was due 
to the fact that the 1925 
season was of longer durat 
of 1924. 

There has been an increasing demand 
for market information 
Products, furnished by Department 
of Agriculture. The service has been! 
expanded recently to include more ma 
kets, the statistical data on shipments, 
market conditions and prices being avail- 
able to producers, shippers and other op- 
erators in the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry. Requests for information should 
de addressed to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


also of 
that 
time 


stored. ue 


9g 99 
£0,990 Cars 


Flor 
seasonal 


$269, 
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shipping 
than that 
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on perishable 


the 


Wheat Export Surplus 


Of Jugoslavia Reduced | 

The Department of Agriculture has 
just reported a decrease for the com- | 
ing year in the exportable surplus of | 
Wheat in Jugoslavia, as compared with 
@xports last year and the year before. | 

The full text of the statement fol- | 
lows: 

The exportable surplus of 
Jugosiavia for the current year is csti- 
mated by the Jugoslavia Chamber of 
Commerce at 9,200,000, according to a 


von 


wheat in 


| Cod. Mass., 


| ported 
of 


| that 


2492) 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Agriculture 


Announces Granting 
Of Lease on Coal Land 


The Department of the Interior in an 
oral statement has just announced that 
on Sept. 21 it authorized the leasing of 
a tract of 40 acres of public coal land 
in the State of Montana. 

The tract, which is located in Rosebud 
County, Montana, will be offered for leas- 
ing on the petition of Benjamin B. Holt. 
who holds a coal permit on the land, it 
was stated. 


Terms on the lease, according to the 
announcement, provide for the payment 
of a royalty of 121% cents .per ton, mine 
run, on all coal produced, an investment 
of $500 during the first three years of 


| the lease, and a minimum production of ' 
| 320 tons beginning with the fourth year 


of the lease. 


Dusting by Airplane 
Drives Gypsy Moths 
From Infested Trees 


Department of Agriculture 
Reports Results of Ex- 
periments at Cape 


Cod, Mass. 


The has 
just experiments 
this with 
arsenate of lead from an airplane as a 
the of 
gypsy moths. Practically no larval par 
asites were found after the treatment 
on heavily infested forests, it was stated. 


Department of Agriculture 


announced results of 


season in dusting trees 


control measure against spread 


The full text of the statement follows: 


The use of airplanes for distributing 
dust insecticides to control cotton, orch- 
ard, and forest insects has been the sub- 
ject of experimental work in the Bureau 
of Entomology for the 

In 1922 experiments 
this work were initiated—one at the Del- 
ta Laboratory of the Bureau at Tallulah, 
La., and the other at the gypsy-moth 
laboratory at Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
For the first two years the experiments 
at the gypsy-moth laboratory 
rratifying. 


last four 


years. 


two separate 


in 


were not 


ha 


poison 


In order to cover forest foliage wit 
killing dose large quantities of 
must be distributed. Satisfactory 
tributing apparatus not available 
for this work, so the project was held in 
abeyance during 1924 and 1925. 


dic 
qdis- 


was 


Resumption of Experiment. 


This season, 1926, this work was re- 


table heavy infestations of 
moth were found Cape 
and test plots were laid out 
region. 


the gypsy on 
in this 

The department asked 
‘urnishing airplane service include a 
plane, pilot, mechanic, and hopper suit- 
able for distributing the dust, 
ice to last over a period of approximately 
three weeks. 


for bids for 


to 


this serv- 


The contract was let to the Curt 
ing Service (Inc.), of Garden Cit 
Is!and, which supplied a standard J-1 
plane powered by a Curtiss C-6 160- 
horsepower motor and equipped with a 
Morse pneumatic dusting hopper. A fly- 
ing field established at Sandwich. 
Mass., and although no hangar was avail- 
able it was properly marked and equip- 
with wind 


is Fly- 


Long 


was 


ped cone, self-recording 


anemometer, thermometer, and hygrom- 
eter for obtaining data on weather. 

The experiments were carried out on 
six plots of aproximately 25 acres each. 
These plots were located from 4 to 20 
miles from the landing field, and were 
picked to represent various types of 
rain. 

On them was tree growth varying from 
40 height. All of these 
ts were dusted with arsenate of lead 
two were re-treated. 
from 30 
was 


10 to feet in 


and The dosages 
50 pounds per 
necessary distribute 
from 750 to 1,250 pounds of poison over 


each lot 


ed varied to 


acre, SO 


to 


g 


, depending 


upon the dosage. 
Results of Dusting Tests. 

In addition to tl ] 

the 


of the extent of 


al work of dust- 
ng. experim called for records 
the time 
f pupation, 
poison remain- | 
ng on the foliage after each inch of rain- | 
and of the parasite 


each plot. 


defoliation 
at the 


the percentage of the 


at 


f dust 
0 lusting 
1 GUSLUINE 


and 


time o 


of 


fall, population at 


410) 
after 1 
the the time 
veraged 18 per cent in the 
and 25 per cent in the treated 
At the time of pupation the check 
showed an average of 70 per cent de- 
; ion and the treated plot a 35 per 
average. 


On 
pounds 
inch of 


of dust 


one plot, 
per 


rain, 


dusted the of 


acre 


rate 
redusted 
defoliatior 


at 
| 
| 


and 
at 
ing a 
check plot 


plot. 


In 


pol 


this plot about 25 per the 
he foliage after 1 
larval collections 


larval parasites. 


cent of 


son remained 
inch of 


showed 


on t 
The 
practically no 


rain. 


In treating forest areas the flying con- 
ditions are difficult than in 
cotton, practically all 
few feet above 


more 


those 
the dusting of as 
the flying must be done a 
of varying heights on irregular 
terrain. In spite of these difficulties, 
with a combination of low wind velocity 


trees 


(5 miles per hour or less) and relatively 
high humidity, encouraging results were 
obtained. 


the United 
Agriculture 
missioner Haa 


cable to 


States Department 
from Agricultural Com- 
at Berlin. Exports for 
the, year ending June 30, 1926, are re- 
by the International Institute | 
Agriculture at 11,559,00 bushels 


compared with 9,521,000 the year be- 


of 


| fore. 


The decrease 
ing year in line with recent reports 
low threshing returns may result 
in a lowering of the official estimate of 
production. The present estimate 


77,969,000 bushels compared with 


Is 


is 


78,- 


/ 646,000 bushels last year 


} 
in surplus for the com- | 


| loss 


; about normal warmén prevailed, but in 


| overspread 


Hurricane and Rain 
Hurt Florida Crops 


Damage Heavy Also Part 
of Alabama: Weevil Ac- 


tive in Bolls. 

The Weather Bureau announced, in its 
crop report issued September 22, that, 
except for the destructive tropical hurri- 


cane which swept the southeastern por- | 


tion of the Cotton Belt, the weather dur- 
ing the last week was favorable to cot 
ton in most districts. Over a consider- 
able area in the central-northern portion 
of the country continued wet weather was 
unfavorable for fall work and for ma- 
turing corn. The full text of the report 
follows: 

The outstanding 
the week 


weather feature of 
was the severe hurricane that 
laid waste many southeastern coast local- | 
ities the last half of the period. This | 
storm was reported by the Weather Bu- 
reau on Tuesday morning, September 14, | 
as central northeast of St. Kitts, W. L, 
and moving west-northwestward. Thence 
its path directly toward extreme 
southern Florida, being reported 
cessively on the following days as north 
of St. Thomas on the 15th, between Porto | 
Rico and Turks Island on the 16th, and 
nearly south of San Salvador on the 17th. 


was 


suc- 


On the morning of the 18th it was ap- 
proaching the extreme southeastern Flor- 
ida of the storms 
and moved thence across south- 
ern Florida, through the extreme north- 
eastern portion of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and passed to land again the 20th 
over the northwestern Florida and south- 
ern Alabama coasts. Extremely 


vy heavy 
losses of life and property 


coast as one severest 


of record. 


on 


resulted from | 
hurricane force in its path, 

but the full extent of the damage and | 
of life had been ascertained at 

the close of the week. 

On the 1d5th-16th were again 
widespread from the lower Missouri and 
Ohio Rovers northward, being substantial 
to in some and there 
were excessive falls reported locally in 
middle Missouri upper Missis- 
sippi Valleys on the morning of the 18th. 
In the South the week was generally fair, 
except in the Southeast, and fair weathe: 
was the rule in the Atlantic Coast area 
and from the Plains States westward, ex- 
cept in northern sections. 

In the Northwestern 
ern States temperature changes during 
the week were rather marked. At the 
beginning of the period cool weather for | 
the season prevailed in these areas, but 
there was a rapid reaction to warmer, | 
and by Thursday, the 16th, temperatures 
were above normal in practically all sec- | 
tions east of the Rocky Mountains. By | 
the 17th much cooler weather again pre- 
vailed in the Northwestern States, fol- 
lowed by warmer toward the close of the 
week. In the South temperatures con- 
tinued above normal throughout nearly 
the entire period, but it was persistently 
cool in the Far Western States. 


the winds of 
not 


rains 


) 4 : lacalit > 
heavy localities, 


the and 


and Northeast- 


Temperatures for Week 
Mostly Above Normal 

The temperatures for the week, a 
whole, were above normal over much the 
greater portion of the country. _It was 
especially warm in the interior valleys, 
where the weekly means ranged from 6 
degrees to as much as 12 degrees above 
the seasonal average, and they were 
>} degrees to 6 degrees above in 


mostly 3 
the South. In the Altantic Coast States 


as 


the far Northwest and more 
sections it was decidedly cooler with the 
temperatures averaging from 6 degrees 
to as much as 14 degrees subnormal in 
some parts. 

Rainfall for the week, resulting from 
the tropical 
southeastern districts, 
ward into the 
Georgia and Alabama. 
totals were substantial t 
in the upper Mississippi and 
the middle and Missouri 
and portions of the Lake region. Else- 
where rainfall was light to only 
moderate, with large areas of the South- 
west and Atlantic States 
ing little or no moisture. 

Over a considerable the cen- 
tral-northern portion of the country, ex- 
tending from the greater part of the 
States bordering on the north bank of 
the Ohio River. northern Missouri, 
northward, and including the eastern 
portions of Nebraska and South Dakota 
and much of North Dakota, the 


western 


storm, W excessive in 


north- 
portions F 


ot 
The weekly 
heavy 


vas 
extending 
soutnern 


also 
parts of 
Valleys 


0 

lower 
very 

Coast 


recelv- 


area in 


and 


con- 


tinued wet weather was unfavorable for | 


fall work and for maturing corn. The 
completion of small grain threshing was 
further delayed, and there was consider- 
able flood damage to crops on lowlands 
in parts of this area. Elsewhere east 
of the Rocky Mountains the week was 
generally favorable, except that great 
damage was done to crops, especially 
to open cotton, citrus fruit, fall 
truck, in the sections of the Southeast 
visited py the tropical storm. 

The warm and generally fair weather 
in most of the Great Plains, the south- 
ern portion of the interior valleys, and 


and 


the middle Atlantic area was especially | 


maturing 
More rain is 


and for 
needed, 


favorable for 
fall operations. 
however, locally in the South Atlantic 
area and in the Southwest. Light to 
heavy frosts in the central-northern dis- 
tricts caused some damage to immature 
vegetation, but the harm was not ex- 
tensive, being confined mostly to late 
garden truck. The frost occurred at 
about the usual date, as at this time, 
in an average year, killing frost has 
the northern portions of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, northwestern 
Nebraska, western South Dakota, and 
practically all of North Dakota and 
jxontana; also much of the interior of 
the Northeastern States. 


corn 


oe 


| weather 


of 


|} see and generally so in 


| vored fair 


| and 
| boll, leaf, and army 
| and causing much damage in the easter: 


| Plains area, although they need rain 


| good in the Rocky 


the 


Crop 


Survey 


Conditions Last Week Favor 
Except in 


| Small Grains.—Frequent rains were 
again unfavorable for late threshing in 
| the area from the Lake region west to 


| the Rocky Mountains, and outstanding | 


deterioration. In the Great Plains area, 
however, the soil is in generally good 
| condition for plowing and seeding win- 
ter wheat, except in a few localities in 
| the east where it was too wet. Seeing 
the east where it was too wet. Seeding 
ern Plains, and has begun as far south 
Texas. This work well along in 
western Kansas and made good progress 
in Oklahoma. 

In the central and 
the Wheat Belt work 


| small grain in shock suffered further 
| 
| 


as is 


eastern portions 


of delayed 


was 


by wet soil, although in much of the | 


Ohio Valley area the latter part of the 
week was more favorable. In the 
seeding was beginning as far south as 
Maryland and West Virginia. 
Threshing flax was delayed in Central- 
Northern States. The warm, sunshiny 
was favorable for grain sorg- 
hums in the southern Great Plains. Har- 


east 


vesting and threshing rice were favored | 


in Louisiana and Texas, and the weather 
was excellent for this crop in Arkansas. 
Corn.—In the middle Atlantic area and 
south of the Ohio River and central 
Missouri conditions 
maturing corn, 
central Great 


were 
while 
Plains 


north- 
the 


from the 
southward 


mostly fair and generally warm weather | 


hastened maturity. Elsewhere the 
weather was mostly unfavorable because 
too much rain and cloudy 
though the high temperatures were help- 
ful throughout the interior 
tricts. 

The 


frost 


valley dis- 


bulk 
in 

danger in 
ward most 


of the 
Kansas, 


( rop 
about 


is safe from 
half is out of 
Nebraska, and to the north 
fields have matured. Much 
corn requires about two weeks of favor- 
able weather in Ohio, and to- 
ward maturity was slow in the northern 
portions of Indiana, Illinois and Missouri 
and also in Iowa. 


progress 


Weather is Favorable 
Over Cotton Belt 


Cotton—-Except for the destructive 
storm in the southeastern portion of the 
Cotton Belt, the generally warm and 
mostly fair weather that prevailed during 
the week was favorable in most districts. 
There was ver fittle interruption 
picking and this wverk progressed rapidly 
in practically sections, except in the 
southeast towa.d the close of the week. 

The cotton is opening fast in the Caro- 
linas, with fair prospects for a top crop 
in some sections. In northern Georgia. 
however, the top crop is being destroyed 
by army worms, but-early plants opened 
rapidly in all sections of the State. Re- 
ports on storm damage were meagre at 
the close of the week, but open cotton 
undoubtedly suffered severely in the sec- 
tions covered by the storm, though this 
was probably confined to a rather limitec 
area. including Florida and the southern 
portions of Georgia, Alabama, and Mis 
sissippi. 

The weather was favorable in Tennes- 


to 


Louisiana, but 
State development 
practically ended in 
because of weevil and 
In Arkansas the mostly 
generally warm weather fa- 
very good progress, but 
worms were reported still 


the latter 

late cotton was 
the northwest 
worm activity. 
dry and 


in of 


to 
weevil and 
active. 

In Oklahoma 
were favorable 
picking made 


warmth and dryness 
maturing the crop. 
good progress. but 
worms were active 
south-central In Texas 


and portions. 


| progress ranged from poor to fair, with 


still considtrable complaint of insect 
damage in many sections, and with poor 
prospects for a top crop. Ideal weathe1 
prevailed, however, for field work, and 
picking advanced as rapidly as avail- 
able labor permitted. 
Ranges, 

Pastures and 


eastern 


and _ Livestock. 
lows are mostly good 
and in the Great 
in 
Ranges are generally 
Mountain region, but 
drought continued in the Great 
Basin with the winter outlook rathe: 
poor in Utah. Pastures are good or im- 
| proving in the Pacific Northwest, but 
| more rain needed in sections of Ore- 
gon. Livestock continue good generally, 
but they are poor in Nevada with ship- 
ments heavy to hetter ranges. Haying 
was favored in the East and alfalfa har- 
satisfactorily. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—There were still 
some complaints of potatoes rotting on 
low ground Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
| the western Lake region, and killing 
frosts caused some injury in Montana; 
elsewhere the weather was mostly favor- 
| able, with digging progressing. 
tropical hurricane in Florida damaged or 
destroyed truck in southern and portions 
of the central sections. Truck is mostly 
good elsewhere; frosts caused some dam- 
age to truck and gardens in the northern 
Great Plains. 

Late tobacco 


in sections 


the lower Plain 


Is 


ves 


t progressed 


slow in Wisconsin and 
wet soil caused some injury in Ohio; 
crop is about half housed in the burley 
district of Kentucky and _ favorable 
weather for curing prevailed in that State 
and Tennessee. Sugar cane suffered from 
the hurricane in Florida and needs rain 
in South Carolina. Sugar beets are fair 
good the Lake area and mostly 
good elsewhere. Citrus was destroyed or 
| damaged by the storm in southern 
parts of central Florida, and pecans were 
slightly inji by the high winds in 
Georgia. Elsewhere fruits continue gen 
| erally good. 

{ Special telegraphic summaries, 
on numerous reports collected at the of 
fices named 

New England 
and cranberry 
cool for 

} needed. 

New York-—Ithaca 
except 


the 


to in 


red 


3oston: Potato digging 
ing under way. Tos 
fall crops, and rain 


pick 
growth of 
veek, 


work. 


: Rains first of 


in south, delayed farm 


able to Cotton 
Southeast; Threshing Delayed Again: 


+ 


| Silo filling in progress. 
| Wheat being sown; early sown up. Buck- 


| fine, 


fair 
and wheat seeding begun. 
| ing slowly, but good condition; some be- 
favorable for 


; continue 


weather, | 


; cutting corn and tobacco. 
| curing 


The | 


and | 


based | 
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Small Grain in Shock 
Is Sprouting in North 


Excessive Moisture Holds Up 
Work in Sections and 
Rots Potatoes. 


Some oats cut. 
wheat being harvested. 


ing slowly. Some 


Tomatoes ripen- 
beans damaged by 


| rains. 


New Jersey 
and rainless. 
excellent 
but 


Trenton: 
Growth 


Warm, sunny, 
and work made 
progress. Corn continues very 
late; some cutting, but much 
green. Alfalfa, truck, and fruit very 
good. Peppers and sweet potatoes good; 
tomatoes fair. . 


Pennsylvania Condition 
Favor Field Work 
Philadelphia: 
favorable for field 
Corn 


Pennsylvania -- 
weather 


Much 
work 
matur- 


late truck 
on low 
crop, as 


and 
Potatoes 
rot, but 


Pastures 
good. 


ing cut. 
erally 


gen- 
ground 
to whole, 
fair to good. 

Maryland and Delaware—Baltimore: 
Rather warm and rainless weather, with | 
normal sunshine, was very favorable for , 
all crops and for warm work. 


a 


Good prog- 
ress in gathering corn in east and cen- 
tral; ripening in north and west. Wheat 
land mostly prepared in fine condition 
and seeding just beginning. Pastures 
continue good. Tobacco crop mostly cut 
and housed. 
Virginia 
moderate; 


Richmond: Temperatures 
rainfall light. Week favor- 
able for farm work and good progress in 

Favorable for 
corn maturing 
Ground becoming hard for plow- 
Un- 

to 


tobacco, and 


rapidly. 
ing. Pastures and meadows good. 
favorable for Apples 


cotton good 


| excellent. 


North Carolina. 
portions of 
warm and 


harvesting crops; 


Raleigh: Some rain 
west; otherwise week 
dry Favorable for | 
much hay and fodder | 
in good condition. Favorable for | 

opening rapidly in east and 
good progress in picking; prog- 
ress and condition fair to very good and 
some excellent; scattered weevil and 
other insect damage in east and south; 
heavy in some localities. Rain needed | 
late corn, truck and to soften soil 
for plowing. 

South Carolina.—Columbia: Sweet 
potato and peanut harvests progressing. 
Cotton in northwest and late corn, cane, 
and other late crops generally need rain. 
Progress and condition of cotton in | 
northwest fair, with plants vigorous and 
still blooming and setting bolls fairly 
well, but complaints of worms and cater- 
pillars; elsewhere crop practically made 
with fair top crop in sight, but picking 
rather slow. 

Georgia.- 
weather 


in 
rather 


saved 
cotton; 
south; 


ior 


-Atlanta: Warm, dry, sunny 
of week quite favorable 
and harvesting crops advanced rapidly. 
Good prospects for top crop of cotton in 
northern half being ruined by army | 
worms, which are stripping plants of 
foliage and preventing growth late 
in over 20 counties; crop opening 
rapidly in all sections and picking and 
ginning rushed; damage by excessive 
rains in southwest probably considerable. 
Pecans slightly injured by high winds. 

Florida.—Jacksonville: Fore part of 
week mostly favorable, except too wet 
in southern and portions of central di- 
had heavy rains 
throughout section incident to passing of | 
hurricane westward over southern di- 
on 17th and 18th; storm damaged 
or destroyed truck, cane, corn and much 
citrus in southern and portions of central 
division Estimate of property damage 
millions by hurricane in Miami and other 
cities in path of storm; deaths probably 
1,000 nore. 


most 


of 


bolis 


visions, Last days 


vision 


or 


Heavy Rains and Wind 


Damage Alabama Cotton 

Alabama. — Montgomery: Reports 
from south incomplete; weather favor- 
able, except at close when heavy 
torrential rain and destructive winds in 
south caused incalculable damage _ to 
open cotton. Crops generally did well 
in north and were doing well in south 
until advent of tropical storm. Progress 
and condition of cotton mostly fair to 
good in north; was mostly fair in south 
until storm; crop nearly all open in south 
and opening rapidly in north; picking 
made good progress in north and also | 
in south first part of week; ginning good 
progress; leaf worms active generally | 
central and north portions. Mobile: No 
deaths nor substantial buildings de- 
molished in Mobile. General damage 
by wind and rain hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Outside Mobile unheard | 
from, but damage to crops great. Record 
barometer 28.78 inches. Highest wind 
velocity 94 miles an hour. 

Mississippi.—Vicksburg: Mostly light 
rains, generally at beginning and close, 
but extreme southeastern reports miss- 
ing. Cotton opening rapidly; fair prog- 
ress in picking and ginning. Progress 
of late corn mostly fair. Probably hurri- 
cane damage at close of week in extreme 
south and southeast. Progress of pas- 
tures mostly poor. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans: 
erally favorable for 
velopment of late cotton 
ended in northwest account weevil and 
worms; opening rapidly and_ largely 
open in south; progress in picking and 
ginning excellent. Other crops making 
good progress, except where too dry 
in interior. Harvesting and threshing 
rice progressing well. 

Texas.—Houston: Light rains at two- 
fifths of reporting stations, mostly in 
south. Favorable for hervesting rice. | 
corn, and feed crops. Pastures and !ate 


to 


Week gen- 
crops. De- 
practically 


most 





| erate and dry. 


; some 


| curing. 


| buildings. 


| condition 
needed. 


| west. 
| ting for silage and fodder half to three- 
for ! 


ger. 


but still in good 
Progress of cotton poor to 


crops needing rain, 
condition. 


many sections; top crop prospects poor; 
root rot damage unusually large; 
weather -ideal for picking and ginning 
and this work being rushed as fast as 
available labor will permit. Consider- 
able plowing and some fall seeding done. 

Oklahoma.—Oklahoma City: Warm, 
dry weather and clear skies favorable 
for maturing and opening cotton; pick- 
ing general and good progress made; 
weevil, boll, leaf, and army worms active 


‘ and causing much damage in eastern and 


south-central portions, stripping plants 
of foliage and small bolls in some lo- 


| calities; condition ranges from poor to 


fair in east and south-central and fair 
to excellent in other sections. Late corn 
maturing and generally fair crop. Seed- 
ing winter wheat progressing rapidly 
with soil in good condition. ' 

Arkansas.—Little Rock: 
due to mostly fair and rather warm 
weather; very good progress in picking 
and ginning; weevil and worms still ac- 
tive; general condition for State fair to 
very good in most portions. Progress of 
corn very good. Very favorable for rice, 
meadows, pastures, sweet potatoes, truck, 


; and fruit. 


Fair Tobacco Crop 
Cured in Tennessee 
Tennessee.—Nashville: Generally mod- 
Progress of corn very 
not up to standard 
sections. Ideal weather for 
bacco curing; most of crop has 
housed and averages fair. 
damage to cotton by caterpillars, 
first crop condition satisfactory; 
ing general. 
Kentucky. 
dant 
mal, 


good, although 
to- 


been 


but 
pick- 


Louisville: Dry with abun- 
sunshine; temperature above nor- 
Tobacco cutting made rapid ad- 


| vance in burley district, where more than 


half of crop in barns; less advanced in 
west, but being pushed; 
Early corn drying 
ting commenced; late 
30th. Plowing delayed. 

West Virginia.—Parkersburg: Continu- 
ously warm; ample rainfall. Corn ripen- 
ing slowly; cutting in localities. Pas- 
tures and buckwheat good. Fruit plenti- 
ful. Filling silos, sowing wheat and dig 
ging potatoes. 

Ohio.—Columbus: Mostly unfavorable 
for field operations and maturing crops 
account wet soil and lack of sunshine. 
Progress of corn generally fair; condi- 
tion mostly very good to excellent; cut- 
ting progressing in south and commenced 
in north; bulk of crop safe from frost 
damage in two weeks. Early potatoes 
and some fruits, especially peaches, and 
tobacco injured in places account wet 
Fall plowing delayed. 

Indiana.—Indianapolis: Wet weather 
first part prevented completion of thresh- 
ing, further damaged grain in shock and 
hay crops, and delayed ripening of corn; 
last half favorable with considerable sun- 
shine and corn cutting progressing. Con- 
siderable plowing; much finished in 
south. Flooding continues in lower 
White and Wabash Valleys with apparent 
loss of all unprotected lowland crops. 

Illinois.—Springtield: Warm week, but 
as a result of generous rains over north 
and central portions, corn ripened slowly 
and over two weeks of favorable weather 
needed before frost; cutting for ensilage 
begun in south. 
in shock badly sprouted; some oats al- 
most worthless; threshing resumed. 
Plowing delayed by wet soil. Some hay- 
ing and clover threshing done. 

Michigan.—Lansing: Rains at begin- 
ning of week further delayed bean har- 
vest and grain seeding. #¢Last half mostly 
fair and warm with considerable sun- 


favorable 
rapidly; cut- 
mostly safe by 


I 
sO. 


crops, harvesting beans 
wheat and rye. 
general in south. 
good to excellent condition. 

Wisconsin.—Milwaukee: 


and seeding 
Corn cutting becoming 


Temperature 


| moderate to high; frequent heavy to ex- 


Farm work much retarded 
shock sprouting and de- 
teriorating. Potatoes rotting in many 
localities; digging being rushed. Corn 
maturing slowly; needs warm weather; 
silo filling progressing slowly. Pastures, 
meadows, truck, and fruits good. 


cessive rains. 
and grain in 


Corn in Minnesota 


Advances Slowly 
Minnesota.—Minneapolis: Corn poor 
advance, but condition generally very 
good, except in north, where frost; some 
cutting and silo filling in south, but 
mostly too wet. Considerable unthreshed 
grain sprouting in shock. Flax fair to 


/ good; mostly cut, but threshing delayed. 


Cool, wet weather generally unfavorable 


| for crops and progress of farm work. 


Iowa.—Des Moines: Unprecedented 
rains in northwest and central; greatest 
total September rainfall in 54 years; 
much damage to bridges, roads, and 
Direct damage to corn only 
few million dollars and small fraction of 
1 per cent of total crop; greatest damage 
by delay to maturity, though warmth 
favorable. Preparations for what seed- 


ing much impeded. “1 


Missouri.—-Columbia: Week mostly fa- 
vorable in central and south; too wet in 
most of north with excéssive rains in 
northwest and damaging floods in Grand, 
Platte, and other valleys. 
wet sections, progress of corn very good; 

fair, but drying 
Ground mostly prepared 
small amount seeded. 


for 
wheat; 
good. 
Kansas.—Topeka: Warmth and nor- 
mal sunshine favorable for hurrying de- 
velopment of corn and grain sorghums; 
abundance of moisture, except in north- 
Bulk of corn safe from frost; cut- 


fourths done. Soil in good shape 
seeding, except in northwest, where be- 


| coming dry; half of sowing done in west- 


ern third and starting elsewhere. 
Nebraska.—Lincoln: Favorable, except 
local flood damage in extreme east. Corn 
maturing well and half now out of dan- 
Soil in good condition and wheat 


seeding made very good progress, ex- 


| cept in extreme east and too dry in small 


areas of southwest. Pastures very good. 
South Dakota. Huron: Ground in 
good condition for plowing and this work 


Progress of | 
cotton fair to very good in all portions | 


in 


Considerable | 


for | 


| and 


| growth of 


| shock. 
some 
' seeding 


| spring wheat continues in north. 
| maturing 
Pastures and meadows | 


| two. 


| ing in 


| seeding greatly needs rain. 


Outside of | 


weather | 
| damage. 
Pastures | 


Marketing 


Agencies 


Cotton Crop Forecast 


fair; insect damage still considerable in | 


To Omit Range Yield 


Department of Agriculture Acts 


on Complaint That Growers 
Are Handicapped. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
acreage giving the probable yield. This 
probable yield estimate has been the 
main crop report figure for years and 
will so continue. 

Range Estimates Included. 

This July, however, additional figures 
were included, which estimated the max- 
imum crop to be expected if subsequent 
improvement of the crop is as great as 
in the three years of greatest improve- 
ment in the last ten years, and the mini- 
mum crop to be .expected if the subse- 
quent decline of the crop is as great as 
in the three years of greatest decline in 
the last ten. 

“This forecasting of maximum and 
minimum was held to have an unfavor- 
able «fect and to show possibilities 
rather than probabilities.” 

Eugene Black, of Clarksville, Tex.; 
Riley J. Wilson, of Ruston, La.; B. G. 
Lowrey of Blue Mountain, Miss.; Fritz 
G. Lanham, Fort Worth, Tex.; and John 
C. Box, Jacksonville, Tex., were the 
members of Congress who attended the 
conference. 

Shipments of Alfalfa 
From California Limited 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported September 22 that demand by 
New England diarymen for California 
alfalfa exceeds available supplies. 

Edward C. Parker, of the Hay, Seed 
Feed Division, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, who recently inspected 
a large cargo of alfalfa hay shipped 
from San Francisco to Boston on the 
steamship ‘‘Panaman”, reported that the 
California hay was of good quality and 
was well reecived by the New England 
dairymen, who are purchasing in large 
quantities as a protein feed. 


pushed; threshing and haying retarded. 
Considerable winter wheat and rye sown. 
Some flax still to be cut. Favorable for 
corn, but moisture retarded 
maturity; bulk of crop safe from frost, 
but late fields need one to two weeks; 
much cut. 

North Dakota—Bismarck: Unfavor- 
able weather for harvesting late flax and 
threshing; some grain sprouting in 

Hail did considerable damage in 
sections. Much fall plowing and 
of winter rye accomplished. 
Corn mostly out of danger from frost; 
condition fair to very good. Light to 
heavy frosts reported; damage mostly 
confined to garden truck. 

Montana—Helena: Rain or snow held 


| back all farm work, except in east. Kill- 


ing frosts damaged potatoes, corn, and 


gardens and damp weather caused some 
| grain 
| shock. 


awaiting threshing to sprout in 
Sugar beets need sunshine. Seed- 
ing winter grains made some progress. 


| Rains made fresh, green grass. 


Wyoming—Cheyenne: Dry, with warm 
days and cool nights. Range good and 


| curing well, except too green in north- 
Small grain remaining | 


central; livestock good generally. Favor- 
able for plowing and harvesting beans 
and potatoes in north, also for seeding 
winter grain in south; some up to good 
stand. Corn maturing slowly. Potatoes 
and sugar beets mostly good; beet har- 


vest begun in north. 


Colorado—Denver: Lack of moisture 


| retarding plowing, seeding, and germina- 
shine, which helped greatly in maturing | 


tion of winter wheat in east. Threshing 
Corn 
slowly. Third alfalfa crop, 
except in extreme northwest where cnly 
Sugar beets maturing and about 
ready for digging. Ranges fair to good; 


| livestock good. 


Warnith fa- 
Ranges and 


New Mexico—Santa Fe: 
vorable; scattered showers. 


| livestock mostly in good condition. Har- 


vest of corn, beans, and sorghums becom- 
ing more general: smail grain harvest 
on uplands nearly finished and potato 
digging beginning. Fourth cutting of 
alfalfa well along in south and cotton 
picking becoming more ‘general. 
Arizona—Phoenix: Cooler; 
showers beneficial locally. Grass start- 
some southern sections. Cattle 
shipments heavy. Citrus developing 
well. Cotton picking zeneral; condition 
improved; shedding considerably reduced. 
Utah.—Salt Lake City: No rain and 
drought on ranges becoming serious and 
winter outlook rather poor. Fall grain 
Cool nights 
no frost re- 
haying nearly 


scattered 


favorable for beets, and 
ported. Third alfalfa 


done; alfalfa seed ripening rapidly and 


harvest progressing satisfactorily. Live- 
stock moving to markets and _ better 
ranges. 

Nevada.—Reno: No precipitation. 
Low temperatures with heavy to killing 
frost at close of week; damage slight 
as crops mostly matured. Satisfactory 
progress in potato digging. Cattle and 
sheep shipments heavy; livestock poor 
in many districts. 

Idaho.—Boise: Cool week. Heavy to 
killing frosts in agricultural sections 
nipped tender vegetation, but no material 
damage as staple crops beyond frost 
Moderate rains in many lo- 
calities, but seasonable work made steady 
progress. Pastures and ranges unusually 


| green for season. 





| and threshing progressing. 


Oregon.—Portland: Moderate fore 
part; somewhat cooler latter with heavy 
to killing frosts in eastern districts; little 
damage. Heavy showers in northwest; 
light rain elsewhere. Prune picking 
practically completed; apple picking pro- 
gressing. Pasturage improving. More 
rain needed generally for seeding. 


California.—San Francisco: Cool, 


dewy nights retarded ripening and dry- 


ing of late prunes, raisin grapes and 
canning peaches, but still ahead of aver- 
age. Most rice fields drained; harvesting 
Cotton pick- 
ing and ginning general in Imperial and 
San Joaquin Valleys; bolls opening in 
Sacramento Valley. Digging sugar beets 
continued. 
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National Defense 


General Summerall ; 
Named to Succeed 
Major General Hines 


Secretary of War Davis An- 


nounces Selection of 
New Uhief of 
~~Staff. 


The Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, has just announced that Major 
General Charles Pelot Summerall has 
been selected as Chief of Staff, suc- 
ceeding Major General Yohn Li. Hines 
in December. 

Major General Hines, if was stated, 
having filled the usual four years as 
Chief of Staff, will be given a command. 

The announcement by the Secretary 
of War follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War announces the 
selection of Maj. Gen. Charles Pelot 
Summeratl as the next Chief of Staff, 
succeeding Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, ef- 
fective early in next December. 

Native of Florida. 

Maj. Gen. Pelot Summerall was born 
near Lake City, Fla, March 4, 1867. He 
attended the public schools and for three 
years waS a student at the Porter Mili- 
tary Academy, Charleston, S. C. He then 
returned to Florida and taught school 
for two years. On June 16, 1888, he 
entered the United States Military Aca- 
demy. During his four years as a cadet 
he was appointed Color Corporal, Senior 
First Sergeant, and First Captain. Upon 
graduation, June 12, 1892, he joined the 
1st Infantry and was assigned to Beni- 
cia Barracks, California. In March, 1893, 
he transferred to the 5th Artillery at the 
Presidio of San Francisco. His entire 
service from this date until he was made 
a general officer was with the Artillery. 
In 1896 General Summerall went with his 
battery to Fort Hamilton, N. Y., where 
he remamed until 1898. In April, 1898, 
he was apointed aide-de-camp to Maj. 
Gen. William Montrose Graham and later 
to Brig. Gen. A. C. M. Pennington, who 
commanded the Department of the Gulf 
with headquarters at Atlanta, .Ga. Upon 
the outbreak of the insurrection in the 
Philippines he joined the 5th Artillery, 
sailed for Manila and took part in vari- 
ous expeditions against the insurgents 
the following year. He, was recom- 
mended to Congress for ‘brevet by the 
War Department in 1902. He was pro- 
moted first lieutenant in 1900. 

He took part in the Boxer Campaign 
with Reilly’s battery in the assault of 
the Chinese positions at Peitsang and 
Yangtsun. During the assault and cap- 
ture of the Imperial City and the For- 
bidden City, his guns accompanied the 
storming troops. He was recommended 
to be a brevet major by the commanding 
general of the American forces. In 1901 
he returned to the United States and 
was stationed at Fort Walla Walla, 
Wash., where he was promoted captain. 
In 1902 he was ordered to Alaska, where 
he located and planned the construction 
of Fort William H. Seward. In August, 


y ‘ 1908, he proceeded to Chickamauga Park, 


¥ 


o 
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Ga., for duty. 
Taught at West Point. 

In September, 1905, he was ordered 
to duty at the United States Military 
Academy as senior instructor in military 
tactics. He remained at West Point un- 
til 1911, when he was promoted to major 
and ‘assigned to command of a battalion 
of the Third Field Artillery at San An- 
tonio, Tex. In August, 1911, he was 
ordered to Fort Myer, Va., for station. 
While at Fort Myer he located and after- 
wards purchased for the Government the 
artillery range at Tobyhanna, Pa. From 
1914 to 1917 he was on duty in the 
Militia Bureau of the War Department. 
He was promoted Meutenant-colonel in 
.June, 1916, and colonel in April, 1917. 
In May, 1917, he proceeded to England 
and France, studying organization and 
training of the British and French 
armies. ame 

In August, 1917, he was appointed 
brigadier general of the National Army 
and assigned to the command of the 67th 
Field Artillery Brigade of the 42nd Divi- 
sion. He sailed for France October 18. 
On December 22, 1917, he took command 
of the First Artillery Brigade of the First 
Division and found the division prepar- 
ing to enter the line north of Toul. 
These were the first American troops to 
hold a sector. When the German drive 
began in March, 1918, the First Division 
proceeded to Picardy, where it took over 
the Cantigny Sector. In May, 1918, 
Cantigny was captured as a result of 
the first American offensive. 

Named Major General. 

In June, 1918, General Summerall was 
appointed a major general and was as- 
signed to the command of the First Divi- 
sion. He commanded this division dur- 
ing the terrific fighting at Soissons 
where, after most heroic efforts, the divi- 
sion took all of its objectives; and at the 
St. Mihiel where the divisiofi was charged 
with connecting with the attack on the 
west of the salient. He again com- 
manded in the first phase of the Meuse- 

-. Argonne. 

On October 11, 1918, General Sum- 
merall was promoted to the command of 
the Fifth Army Corps which occupied 
the center of the American line. This 
corps was distinguished for its rapid 
and overwhelming advance in the as- 
saults that occurred from then until the 
Armistice. 

After the Armistice General Summer- 
all commanded successively the Fifth 
Army Corps and the Ninth Army Corps 
in France, and the Fourth Army Corps 
in Germany. He was one of the Ameri- 
can generals invited to be present at 
Versailles at the signing of the treaty 
of peace. In July, 1919 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Allied Mission 
of Generals at Fiume. He returned to 
the United States with General Pershing 
in September, 1919. General Summerall 
then commanded the First Division ai 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., and later 
at Camp Dix, N. J. In the meantime 
he had been appointed a brigadier gen- 




















eral in the Regular Army, January, 
1919, and a major general in the Regular 
Army in May, 1920. On August 5, 1921, 
he assumed command of the Hawaiian 
Department where he remained until Au- 
gust 12, 1924. Following his foreign 
service tour in Hawaii he assumed com- 
mand of the Eighth Corps Area with 
headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., in 
October, 1924, remaining there three 
months. On January 16, 1925, he suc- 
ceeded Major General Robert L. Bul- 
lard in command of the Second Corps 
Area with headquarters at Governors 
Island, N. Y. General Summerall has 
remained at this post to date. 

Awards High Honors. 

General Summerall was awardefl the 
Distinguished Service Cross with the ac- 
companying citation: 

“Major General Charles P, Summerall, 
then Major General, First Division and 
Fifth Army Corps, United States Army, 
for extraordinary heroism in action on 
July 19, 1918, before Berzy-lo-Sec, near 
Soissons, during the Aisne-Marne offen- 
sive. General Summerall, commanding 
the First Division, with great gallantry 
and ‘with utter disregard for his own 
safety, visited the extreme front lines 
of his division and personally made a 
reconnaissance of the position in the face 
of heavy hostile machine gun and artil- 
lery fire, exhorting his men to renew 
the attack on Borzy-le-Sec, promising 
them powerful artillery support, and so 
encouraged them by his presence and 
example that they déclared their readi- 
ness to take the town for him. Due to 
his great courage and utter disregard 
for his own safety, the men of his di- 
vision were inspired to eyormous and 
heroic efforts, capturing Berzy-le-Sec the 
next morning under terrific enemy fire, 
and later in the day the division reached 
all of its objectives.” 

Showed Calm Courage. 

While in France he 
Distinguished Service 
tion as follows: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished services. He commanded in 
turn a brigade of the First Division in 
the operations near Montdidier, the First 
Division during the Soissons and St. 
Mihiel offensives and in the early battles 
of the Argonne-Meuse advance, and the 
Fifth Army Corps in the latter battles 
of this advance. In all these important 
battles his calm courage, his clear judg- 
ment and his soldierly character had a 
marked influence in the attainment of the 
successes of his commands.” 


General Summerall was awarded the 
Croix de Guerro with palm for an Army 
citation which reads: 


““General Summerall has developed the 
technical knowledge and the valor of his 
Brigade to a degree which makes this 
organization able to perform all the mis- 
sions that could be incumbent upon it. 
By his energy, his courage and his in- 
defatigable activity, he has shown him- 
selfg to be a leader of the first order.” 


Gets Foreign Medals. 


He was decorated as Commander of 
the Legion of Honor by France, and 
Grand Officer of the Crown by Belgium, 
as Commander of the Order of the 
Crown by Italy, with the Order of Prince 
Danilo I by Montenegro, and with the 
Military Medal by Panama. 

General Summerall also wears’ the 
Spanish-American War Badge, the Phil- 
ippine Campaign Badge with two silver 
stars pepresenting citations for gallantry 
in action, the China Campaign Badge 
with two silver citation stars, and the 
World War Campaign Badge with five 
palms for major operations. 

In 1901 he was married to Miss Laura 
Mordecai, the daughter of the late Brig- 
adier General Alfred Mordecai, Ordnance 
Department. .General Summerall . pos- 
sesses the degree of L.L.D., which was 
conferred on him by Hobart College. 


Army Will Destroy 
Four Old Tanks to 
Test Vulnerability 


was awarded the 
Medal with cita- 


War Department Announces 
Experiments Planned in 
Camp Meade, Md., on 
Sept. 24 and 25. 


[Continued F’rom Page 1.] 
tember 24 and 25 to determine the vul- 
nerability of tanks to explosive and to 
high explosive shells. 

The tank, one of the nine Infantry 
weapons, is a development of the World 
War. Its capabilities are not completely 
known—constant experiment and _ test 
are necessary to perfect it. Along with 
the experiments to perfect the tank, must 
go experiments to combat it. 

The Tank Board at Camp Meade, Md., 
is the Infantry’s experimental board 
where all matters affecting the develop- 
ment and tactics of the tank are referred, 
by the Chief of Infantry, for a search- 
ing and exhaustive test. 

Two obsolete light tanks and two 
obsolete heavy tanks will be used in the 
following tests: 

Tests Are Detailed. 

The Light Tank: 1. The amount of ex- 
plosive necessary to certainly destroy the 
tank when exploded in contact with the 
track. 

2. The amount of explosive necessary 
to permanetly destroy the tank when 
exploded under the belly of the tank. 

3. The amount of explosive necessary 
to permanently destro¢ the tank when ex- 
ploded twe feet from side of the tank at 
a depth of one foot in the ground. 

4. The amount of explosive necessary 
to permanently destroy the tank when ex- 
ploded five feet from side of the tank 
and at a depth of one foot in the ground. 

5. The effect of a 3-inch high explosive 
shell exploded in contact with the tank. 

6. The effect of a 3-inch high explosive 
shell exploded under the belly of the 
tank. 

7. The effect of a G-inch high explosive 
shell exploded in ,contact with the track. 

8. The erfect of a 6-inch high explosive 
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“ Ordnance 


Lighting of Airways 


~ Will Be Initial Step 


Most of Funds Appropriated to 
Go For Beacons on Pres- 
ent Routes. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
merce is charged, generally, with the 
encouragement and regulation of the use 
of aircraft in commerce, the immediate 
control to be under an Assistant Secre- 
tary for Aeronautics to be appointed by 
the President. e 

Briefly, the Secretary will administer 
the Air Commerce Act and generally 
foster air commerce, and for such pur- 
pose he will: 

Encourage the establishment of air- 
ports, airways and other air navigation 
facilities. 

Study the possibilities of the develop- 
ment of air commerce, industry and 
trade. 

Establish and maintain civil airways; 
operate and maintain between airports 
landing fields, lights and other signal 
structures, radio direction finding facili- 
ties, and other structures and facilities, 
excepting air ports, used as aids to navi- 
gation. 

Chart airways and publish air maps. 

Recommend to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture necessary meteorological service. 

Collect and disseminate information 
relative to air commerce and the state 
of the art. 

Advise with and transfer funds to 
other executive governmental agencies in 
research and development of aimffaviga- 
tion facilities, 

Investigate, record and publish causes 
of accidents.” 

Exchange with foreign governments 
civil air information. 

He may apply to civil aircraft, to such 
extent as he deems advisable, the laws 
and regulations relative to entry and 
clearance of vesscls. 

Upon joint order the Secretary of Com- 
merce may take over the airways, and 
air navigation faciiities mow under juris- 
diction of the Postmaster General (save 
airports and terminals, which may be 
transferred to the jurisdiction of munici- 
palities concerned under arrangements 
subject to approval by the President). 

Regulatory powers—The regulatory 
power of the Secretar of Commerce 
consists in making regulations for: 

Registration of eligible aircraft. 

Rating of such craft for airworthiness. 

Examining and rating of the com- 
mander, pilot, mechanic or member of 
the crew engaged in the navigation of 
registered aircraft and the person in 
charge of inspection, overhaul or repair 
thereof. 

Examination and rating of air newiga- 
tion facilities available for the use of 
registered aircraft as to their suitability 
for such use. 

He has also authority to: 

Establish air traffic rules. 


Provide for issuance, expiration and 
suspension or revocation of certificates 
deemed necessary to carry oui the act. 





Powers Are Granted 
to Other Agencies 


Relationship of other governmental 
agencies—The act also makes provisions 
for the entrance into civil aeronautics of 
other branches of, the government. 


The President, and the several States, 
may set apart and protect airspace reser- 
vations for defense, public safety, or 
other governmental purposes. 

At Government airports or interme- 
diate landing fields the Departmental 
head may provide for the sale of fuel, 
oil, equipment, supplies, service, shelter, 
and other assistance in emergencies at 
fair market value. 


Government air navigation facilities 
may be made available for public use 
by the head of the proper department 
of agency. 

The Weather Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will furnish 
weather reports, forecasts, warnings, 
and advice generally for the promotion 
shell exploded under the belly of the 
tank. 

The Heavy Tank: 1. The amount of 
explosive necessary to certainly destroy 
the tank when exploded in contact with 
the track. 

3. The effect of a 6-inch high ex- 
plosive shell exploded in contact with 
the track. 

8. The effect of a --inch high ex- 
plosive shell exploded in contact with 
the track. 

Tank Dimensions Given. 

The light tank, with its crew and 
complete battle equipment, weighs about 
7% tons, is 15 feet 7 imches long and 
7 feet 642 inches high. The tank travels 
on an endless track, through which- the 
power is transmitted to the ground. It 
can elimb a 45-degree slope; cross a 
trench 6 feet wide, surmount a 3-foot 
vertical wall or push down trees up to 
8 inches in diameter. It is armed with 
either the machine gun or a 37 mm. 
cannon. Its crew is two men. 

The- heavy tank, with its crew and 
complete battle equipment weighs 42 
tons, is 34 feet 2% inches long, 10 feet 





8 inches high and 12 feet wide. The 
method of propulsion is the same as the 
light tank, namely, it travels on an end- 
less track. It can climb a 45-degree 
slope, cross a trench 24 feet wide, knock 
down an ordinary wall regardiéss of 
height, or push down trees up to 24 
inches in diameter, 

It is armed with two 6-pounder can- 
non and 7 machine gums. Its crew. is 
one officer and ten men, 


Experiments 


Aeronautics 


‘Department of Commerce Reports on Plans 
For the Development of Civilian Aeronautics 
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and safety of air navigation with par- 
ticular reference to blished civil air- 
ways. 

The Secretary of the Treasury may 
designate ports of entry for aircraft, 
detail customs men and by regulations 
apply laws relating to customs and 
Public health. 

The Secretary of Labor may desig- 
nate-ports of entry for air immigrant 
aliens, detail men and apply immigra- 
tion laws. 

The Secretary of War may designate 
military airways and prescribe rules and 
regulations for the use thereof on routes 
which do not conform to civil airways 
established umder the act, but the Sec- 
retary of Commerce may designate any 
military airway as a civil airway. 

Foreign Aircraft—Aircraft of the 
armed forces of a foreign country can 
navigate only upon an authorization 
order of the Secretary of State. The 
civil aircraft. of a foreign country may 


navigate, except in interstate or intra-' 


state commerce, when there is re- 
ciprocity between the countries. 

Existing Laws—Navigation and ship- 
Ping laws of the United States, includ- 
ing any defffiition of ‘“‘vessel” or 
“‘vehicle’ found therein, including the 
rules for the prevention of collisions, 
will not be construed to apply to sea- 
planes or other aircraft or to the 
navigation of vessels in relation to sea- 
planes or other aircraft. 

Penalties—A penalty of $500, which 
may be mitigated by the Secretary of 
Commerce, is imposed for engaging in 
interstate or foreign air commerce with- 
out a certificate of registration, or 
navigating registered aircraft without a 





certificate of airworthiness or in yiola- ! 


tion thereof, or serving aS af airman 
of registered aircraft without a certifi- 
cate or in violation of the terms of the 
certificate, Or Mavigating otherwise than 
in conformity with the air traffic rules 
or the Executive orders regulating air- 
space reservations, 

It is made criminal to forge, counter- 
feit, alter or falsely make any certificate 
authorized’ by the act or to use or at- 
tempt to use a false certificate, or to 
exhibit, with intent to interfere with air 
navigation, false lights or signals or, 
after warning from the Secretary of 
Commerce, to continue to maintain false 
lights or signals. 


Lines of Air Mail 
Nucleus of System 


II. Today’s Air Commerce—There.al- 
ready exists in the United States a great 
air mail system, the nucleus of a near- 
future air transportation net. There is 
the transcontinental airway, and the 
New York-Chicago night route, both op- 
erated for the Government by the Post- 
master General. There are 14 other 
routes in active operation by private en- 
terprise under contracts with the Post 
Office Department. Two niore airways 
are expected to be in operation in the 
near future, and still others are pro- 
jected for early contract. 

There is also the Alaskan route op- 
erated in winter only and one or more 
routes privately operated but not, as 
yet, carrying mail. It is obvious that 
other routes will be designated as far 
as air transport demands warrant. The 
foregoing routes are listed below: 

Government: Transcontinental, 2,665 
miles, Post Office Department; New 
York-Chicago, night mail, 770 miles, 
Post Office Department. 

Contract Air Mail: Boston-New York, 
185 miles, Colonial Air Transport; Chi- 
cago-St. Louis, 277 miles, Robertson 
Aircraft Corporation; Chicago-Dallas, 
995 miles, National Air Transport; Salt 
Lake City-Los Angeles, 589 miles, West- 
ern Air Express; Pasco-Elko, 424 miles, 
Walter T. Varney; Detroit-Cleveland, 91 
miles, Ford Motor Company; Detroit- 
Chicago, 278 miles, Ford Motor Com- 
pany; Seattle-Los Angeles, 1,073 miles, 
Vern C. Gorst; Chicago-Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, 384 miles, Northwest Airways, In- 
corporated; Atlanta-Miama, 740 miles, 
Florida Airways Corporation; Cleveland- 
Pittsburgh, 115 miles, Clifford Ball: 
Cheyenne-Pueblo, 200 miles, Colorado 
Airways; Seattle-Victoria, 78 miles, Ed- 
ward Hubbard; New Orleans-Pittsburgh, 
80 miles, Robertson Aircraft Corpora- 


tion; Philadelphia-Norfolk, Philadelphia 


Rapid Transit Air Service; 
Grand Rapids, 140 miles; 
Services. 

Proposed: Cleveland-Louisville, 342 
miles; New York-Atlanta, 819 miles; 
Chicago-Louisville; Louisville-Atlanta. 

In the main these existing routes now 
carry mail only. Passengers are carried 
by the Western Air Express, the Phil- 
adelphia Rapid Transit, the Florida Air- 
ways Corporation, the Stout Air Sery- 
ices, and the Northwest Airways, Inc. 
The next step is the development of ex- 
press and passenger traffic of sufficient 
volume to make all o fthese enterprises 
pay and thereby insure their continuance. 
The department is conducting a gurvey of 
air transport, with particular reference 
to the existing commercial carriers, and 
with a view to determining the com- 
mercial possibilities and the operating 
methods which are necessary to place 
such operations on a sound economic 
basis, 


Detroit- 
Stout Air 


The principal advantage of air trans- | 


Portation is speed—the saying of time. 
The price of time is a matter for specula- 
tion. 

Save for that portion of the govern- 
ment operation between Cheyenne-New 
York, all civil airway flying is now 
done in summer daylight hours. The 
economical use of the airplane demands 
flying by night as well as by day, and 
in all vicissitudes of weather and sea- 
son, It is the purpose of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Aeronautics Branch, 
to furnish to air traffic those aids which 
will result ‘im the greatest degree of 
flight efficiency. 

From the act it is seen that the en- 
couragement to civil air traffic includes 
not only physical aids to the actual navi- 


; by farm lighting. sets. 
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Essential of Success 


Officials Hope to Use Radio to 
Keep Airmen Informed 
on Weather. 


gation of aircraft, but assurance of air- 
worthy craft, of qualified pilots, the 
definite development of the aircraft in- 
—? or airways and business there- 
or. 


III. Aids to Navigation—Beyond ques- 


tion, the first aid to air navigation must 
Pilot of 


be the extension to the air 
relatively the same help as furnished 
pilots on the seas. First is the light- 
Ing of the airways. 
weather communication system between 


at least those stations at which aircraft | 


alight; then the radio beacons, the radio 
markers, and the radio telephones for 
direct communications with the pilot in 
flight to appraise him of condittens ahead 
along the route. 

Lights: 
will be aerial lighthouses with revolv- 
ing beams of millions of candle power. 
Over particularly rough or mountainous 


terrain “blinkers” may be placed every | 


few miles between the beacons. 

Of the 9,475 miles of airways now in 
operation or proposed for the near fu- 
ture, 2,041 miles of the transcontinental 
are already lighted. For the calendar 


Next comes the | 


All along the airways there | 


YEARLY 
( INDEX 


Radio 
Beacons 


on the intermediate fields every 30 miles 
or so, will be little automatic radio 


| “markers” transmitting signals to tell 


the pilot his progress along the route. 
At intervals of approximately 100 

miles will be radio telephone transmit- 

ting sets for communication to the pilot. 


| It is proposed to give him those changes 


| Night Flying Is Held | 


in weather conditions ahead which have 
occurred since he left his last port, 
proximity of other aircraft, and perhaps 
other information. 

It will enable him to receive informa- 


paring to land, perhaps over the fog or 
inthe clouds, and at night. 

The airplane receiving sets necessary 
for the reception of these radio beacon 
and telephone messages will be simple 
and comparatively inexpensive. In the 
future there may be expected an airplane 


| transmitting set enabling the pilot to ask 


for his location, if lost, or to telephone 
to points on the ground or to other craft 
in flight. In this connection the Army 
and the Navy have done extensive 
pioneer work, which will be of the utmost 
value in the adaptation of radio to the 
needs of the civil airway. 
Demonstration radio beacon—One dem- 
onstration radio beacon is being estab- 
lished in the vicinity of Washington on 
the route of the proposed New York- 
Atlanta airway, now used by the Phil- 
adelphia-Norfolk air service and by mili- 


tary pilots of New York, Washington and 


Langley Field. This is the first appli- 


| cation of the radio beacon in actual civil 


| time 





year 1926 it is proposed to light approxi- | 


mately 1,287 miles of the 
7,434 miles of unlighted airways. 
Under the present appropriation it is 


remaining | 


not possible to light completely all pres- | 


ent routes nor to furnish radio or any 
other navigational aid. 

With the complete lighting of any air- 
way, night service can be inaugurated 
and it is then the real test of profitable 
operation can be made, as 


flying practice. 
funds may be available, it is expected 
the radio beacon will have 
ordinary article of trade. 
the Washington demonstration 
fields at College Park, Md., the scene of 


the first Governmental airplane activity | 
| and one terminal of the first Government | 


air mail, will apply the radiophone to 
every-day commercial flight. 
will be conducted ‘experiments on other 
aids to navigation, such as the visual 
radio beacon indicator, means for landing 
in fog, new lights and others. 

Status of installation—The lighthouse, 
radio beacon and 
systems here outlined involve, of course, 
a much greater sum than that available, 


| there having been but $300,000 appro- 


flying by | 


night permits making full use of the ad- | 


vantages that the airplane offers. 

The lighting program for the calen- 
dar year 1926 promises installation of 
24-inch revolving search lights at inter- 


vals of 10 miles along those portions | 


only of existing routes on which the pres- 
ent schedule demands flying in the dark 
of early morning and evening. The only 
exception to this 10-mile program will 
be the ends of each route and intermedi- 
ate airports. 

The first light will be placed at 20 miles 
from the terminal and the second light 
at 40 miles; thereafter at 10-mile inter- 
vals. In the center 10 miles of each of 
these 20-mile intervals there will be 
placed four gas blinkers. This combina- 
tion near the terminals will offer an op- 
portunity for comparison in various 
weathers. 


nation of a city is visible at a consider- 
able distance. At the intermediate air- 


port cities the standard lights are being | 


placed at 10 miles either side, skipping 
the airport itself. 

Wherever the lights are close to power 
lines they will be operated by local cur- 
rent. Where the latter is not available 
the lights will be run by farm-lighting 
sets in charge of caretakers on whole or 
part time. 

Each of these great beacons is placed 
on a 50-foot tower, mounted on a base in 
the form of an arrow pointing toward 
the next higher numbered light. When a 
farm-lighting set is used the number of 
the route and the next higher number 
light will be painted conspicuously upon 
the roof of the shed. This and the con- 
crete arrow will be lighted at night. 
Provision has been made for setting of 


Another consideration which | 
suggests the reduction of the number of | 
electric lights is the fact that the illumi- | 





priated for a beginning. 
The department will be enabled to 


| make but a start, and the bulk of this 


sum is being applied to partially light- 
ing the seven routes enumerated. 

Every effort is being made to install 
all the lighting facilities possible under 
the appropriation before the dark days 
of fall. 

The schedule on which the air mail 
contractors are operating makes it neces- 
sary to leave terminals in the early 
morning hours or to arrive at terminals 
at the close of day. Where mail is 
picked up from the transcontinental the 
civilian service must await arrival of the 
Government planes and where these de- 
lays are considerable it means still more 
hours of night flying. 


By the time additional | 


become an‘ 
At the same | 


radio communication | 


| tion as to fog and other conditions at | 
| the airport ahead while he is above pre- 


| 





Contracts have been let for 24-inch re- | 


| volving lights, towers, generating sets, 


wind cones and other equipment. 

Survey pilots have started or com- 
pleted surveys on the seven routes being 
partially lighted. These survey pilots 
fly the routes, locate sites for the 24-inch 
lights and for the boundary lighted in- 
termediate fields. 


Weather Bureau Plans 


New Setvice for Pilots 

Weather service—The most important 
information which will soon be given 
the pilot will be that concerning the 
weather. 

Under the Air Commerce Act the 
Weather Bufeau will establish in 1926 
22 new “upper air” stations along the 
airways, with trained personnel at the 
fields, where practicable; and this num- 
ber will be increased in succeeding years. 
By telephone or telegraph it is the in- 
tention to furnish air pilots current 
weather information, not only of gen- 
eral conditions, and those in sections 


flares to flag down the pilot in the event | of the country flown over, but in many 


of a sudden storm. 
The 1,287 miles of 1926 lighting are 
divided over seven routes as follows: 
t Total Lighting 
Miles. Miles. 
185 185 
277 277 
995 345 


- New York-Boston 
St. Louis-Chicago 
3. Dallas-Chicago 
- Salt Lake City Los An- 
geles 
- Pasco-Elko 
- Chicago - Minneapolis - 
St. Paul 
12. Cheyenne-Pueblo 


589 
424 


140 
100 


384 
200 


80 
160 


GMM Peete Ssiiasiecs 3,054 1,287 

Intermediate Fields—At intervals of 
approximately 30 miles lighted interme- 
diate fields are being located. These are 
leased from their owners and only such 
crops will be grown thereon as will not 
seriously hinder landing or take-off. The 
boundaries of each field will be indicated 
by weather-proof 25-watt electric bulbs 
connected with local lines or operated 


beacon light will be placed at every in- 
termediate field. 


Hope to Install 
Radio Beacons 
Radio Beacons and ‘Phones.—It 


--Planned to install in the next fiscal 
year the directive radio beacon with 


The standard | 


is | 


| 
| 


| 


cases also immediate forecasts down 
through the ensuing four or five hours. 

The present and immediately proposed 
airways and the transcontinental Gov- 
ernment lines are being served this year 
by a net of 50 Weather Bureau offices 
(regular) and 27 Weather Bureau and 
one Signal Corps upper air stations, dis- 
tributed along the airways now in op- 
eration or to be established by the end 
of the year. 

In addition to the Signal Corps sta- 
tion mentioned above serving the air- 
way on which it lies, there are 19 other 
Signal Corps upper air stations and 
seven Navy stations. Cooperation with 
these may, be possible when proposed 
airways touch cities at or near which 
those stations are located. 

There are also at present nine other 
Weather Bureau upper air stations so 


| located that they serve the present or 


immediately proposed airways as to gen- 
eral information, in addition to their 
regular work. Some of these may 
eventually be transferred to _ places 


| where they can serve airways directly 


without detracting from the service for 
which they are now being maintained. 
Acting under the new law, the regular 
Weather Bureau offices will supply usual 
and special telephonic or telegraphic 
forecasts and warnings to the airport 


| Offices in their respective cities. 





towers and the smaller radio’ marker | 
beacons, if the College Park demonstra- | 


tion set proves these are advisable as 
additional aids. 

Generally, the radio beacon towers will 
be located at 200-mile intervals along 


| distributing information as to present | 


the airways, at the airports, probably, | 


sending along the airway behind and 
ahead a “beam”—probably a never-end- 


as he drives. Off the course to the right, 
the pilot finds the dashes changed to 
dash and dot, the letter “N” in Morse, 
and he heads his craft until he hears 
again the steady dash. 
to the left he hears dot and dash, and 
“A”, and he corrects his course accord- 
ingly. Above the clouds or in fog, by 
night or day, there is this aural guide 
to the next landing or to destination. 


In between these. great radio™beacons, | 


In the case of the Government-op- | 


erated transcontinental, the Post Office 
Department has established a system for 


weather, utilizing radio instead of te- 
lephony or telegraphy. This service will 
be continued when the air navigation 
facilities now operated by the Post Of- 


| fice are taken over by the Department 
é \ | of Commerce. 
ing series of dashes, heard by the pilot ' 


In addition to the information fur- 


| nished by the Weather Bureau, special 


Off the course | 
| When specially called upon, information | 


|; tween these 


reports will b¢ available from caretakers, 
as intermediate fields are installed. These 
will be connected by telephone to the out- 
side world and can furnish regularly, or 
as to conditions along the airways be- 
points served directiy 
the Weather Bureau. They may 


also 


| be called udon to signa! pilots to Jand 
in the event of sudden storm. warnings? 


™~ 


by 4 





: parture of planes. 
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Science | 


Two Streams Get i 
Extra Allotments 
For Improvements 


Funds for Monongahela and 
Kentucky Rivers Approved | 
~ by Department 
of War. 


The Department of War announced 
September 22 that two allotments out of 
river and harbor funds, totaling nearly 
$900,000 have been approved by Secre- 
tary Dwight F. Davis. 

One of the allotments is for the opera- 
tion and care of locks and dams on the 
Monongahela River, amounting to $694,- 
000, while the other is for a total of 
$174,000 for the operation and care of 
locks and dams on the Kentucky River. 
Both these allotments, the department 
stated, are in addition to the unexpended 
balances provided for the projects last 
year. ‘ 

The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


The River and Harver act of March 
3, 1909 provided for payment of certain 
expenses for operation and care of vari- 
ous river and harbor works. In ac 
cordance with the provisions of this act, 
the Secretary of War has approved the 
following allotments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, all of which are 
in addition to the unexpended balances 
of previous allotments: , 


Items Are Listed. 
1. For operation and ‘care of locks 


| and dams on the Kentucky River, Ky. 
Here also 


(Carrollton to Heidelberg, Ky.) amount- 
ing to $174,000. The amount expended 
during the past fiscal year was $239,122, 
the unexpended balance being $63,781.31. 

2. For operation and care of lotks and 
dams on the Monongahela River, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia (Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Hoult, W. Va.) amounting to 
$694,000. The amount expended during 
the past fiseal year was $649,867.84, the 
unexpended balance being $239,538.91. 


| During the past few years, owing to the 


extensive program for new construction 
on this project, it has not been prac- 
ticable to keep the maintenance and reé- 
pair work on this highly important proj+ 
ect in the condition which the needs of 
commerce demand, and it will be neces- 
sary, for this and possibly two more 
years, to expend more money in the 
operation and care of the completed 
works than has been the case for the 
past few years. 


received «fier departure from his last 
station. These intermediate fields will 
provide means for repo:ting coiditions 
cr other information or halting traffie 
throughout the air transport system. 

Operation of the Weather Bureau 
service—‘ihe transmissioa of weather re- 
ports by the Weather Burequ will be by 
priority telegraph or tolegieiea service. 

Where there is an upper ‘air office at 
an airport, the upper air and flying 
weather reports will be forwarded by the 
upper air observer working in conjune- 
tion with the local airport and Weather 
Bureau offices, either to adjacent airport 
office where it may be reyuired, at times 
sufficiently prior to departure of planes. 
(Example—Kansas City will transmit 
upper air and flying weather to Wichita 
or Moliffe, as necessary.) 

Where there is a regular Weather Bu- 
reau office and no upper air office at an 
airport, the regular Weather Bureau Of- 
fice, in conjunction with the local airport 
office, will upon request forward a re- 
port of local flying weather conditions 
to either adjacent airport, where re- 
quired, at times sufficiently prior to de- 
(Example—Hartford 
Weather Bureau office will transmit fly- 
ing weather to Boston or Hadley Field 
as necessary.) 

When weather observations are taken 
at special places, such, as intermediate 


| fields where there is neither a regular 


! 





Weather Bureau office nor upper air ob- 
server, the doecte observer, who may be 
the caretaker, will upon request forward 
the flying weather report to either adja- 
cent airport, as required, at times suffix 
ciently prior to the departure of planes, 
(Example—Tejon Pass will be asked for 
weather report by Los Angeles.) aa 

The upper air reports will give direc- 
tion and velocity of winds above the sur- 
face, velocity and direction and each 
change of direction of the wind; the 
maximum altitude to be that generally 
flown on the airway, and forecast if any. 

The foregoing statements do not in- 
clude the transcontinental as that route 
is covcred by the radio service operated 
by the Government. Bi 

Eventually, a “ground” system of comi- 


| munication, probably by land wires, may 


connect every station stop of future air- 
ways. This ground system communiea- 
tion could furnish weather conditions and 
forecasts from point along the route in| 
advance of a flight, report departures 
and arrivals of aircraft and carry on 
other governmental business involved in 
the duties of the Department of Com- 
merce in respect to air navigation, and 
of other departments. i 


Conferences Are Held 


on New Regulations “pad 
IV. Regulations—The regualtions pro-_ 
vided for in the Air Commerce act > 
in process of study and preparation by 
the department, aided by conferences: 
In these, the department is having @ 
advice and aid of every expert any phi 


| of theaeronautic industry and art 
| vides. ese 
| regulations will be promulgated . neg 


It is probable that all of 


the close of the year. a 

V. Airports—With the expansion 
civil aeronautics, an airport will hb 
prime necessity for every large 
In the same manner that ste 
readily put into good harbors, air traf 
will be drawn to cities having car 
fully designed airports. 

To be continued in the issue 
September 24. 
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Collectors’ 
Liability 


sonal Liability 
Is Laid to Officials 


In legal Taxation 


District Court Grants Plea 
_ of Insurance Company 
Against Retaliatory 
Impost. 


‘BANKERS Lire CoMPANY, A CORPORATION, 
» ¥. JACKSON COCHRANE AND HARRY E. 
_ MULNIx, District Court, CoLo., No. 

77382. 

In this action, brought against the de- 
fendants personally to recover the 
amount alleged to have been unlawfully 
exacted and collected under protest as 
taxes under the so-called retaliatory in- 
surance statute of Colorado, the ancient 
common law rule that a person who gets 
money unlawfully or wrongfully, and 
with knowledge of all the circumstances 
of the particular transaction, is liable to 
the true owner, was reaffirmed. 

Judge Symes rendered the opinion, the 
full text of which follows: 

The plaintiff is an Iowa corporation. 
The defendant, Cochrane, was at all the 
times mentioned Insurance Commissioner 
of Colorado. The defendant, Mulnix, was 
formerly State Treasurer of Colorado. 

The action is against the defendants 
personally to recover an amount alleged 
to have been unlawfully exacted from 
the plaintiff, and paid under protest, 
as a tax for the years 1921, 1922 and 
1928 by the defendant, Cochrane, under 
the so-called retaliatory insurance 
statute of Colorado. 

Special Levy Made. 

The amount in dispute equals one-half 
of one per cent of the level premiums 
collected by the plaintiff in the State of 
Colorado for the years in question, in 
addition to the two per cent tax ad- 
mittedly due and paid. 

At the time in question the State of 
Towa taxed foreign insurance companies 
doing business in that State 2% per 
cent on level premiums collected, and 
nothing on assessments, whereas Colo- 
tado taxed foreign companies doing 
business in Colorado 2 per cent on all 
business, both level premiums and as- 
sessments. 


The defendants seek to justify the 
imposition of this additional one-half 
of I per cent on the authority of the 
retaliatory statute, because the Iowa 
rate is 2% per cent on Colorado com- 
panies doing business there? while the 
Colorado rate on Iowa companies doing 
business in this State is only 2 per cent. 
The admitted fact that Iowa levies no 
tax upon assessment business is im- 
material, according to defendants. 

Contention of Plaintiff. 

The plaintiff says that as Iowa ex- 
empts the assessment business of a 
Colorado insurance company doing busi 
ness in Iowa, that the Colorado tax 
might amount to as much in dollars and 
cents as the Iowa tax on the same 
amount of business. To put it another 
way, plaintiff contends that before the 
retaliatory statute of Colorado can be 
applied to its business in Colorado, it 
must be shown that the tax yield in 
Iowa on a similar amount of business 
done there is greater than the tax yield 
in Colorado under the Colorado-rate on 
an equal amount of business done in 
Colorado by an Iowa corporation. That 
is, that the test is the actual yield in 
dollars and cents, and not, as the de- 
fendants contend, the rate. 

The question involved is highly techni- 
eal. I have had the advantage of very 
exhaustive briefs, which merit, perhaps, 
& more extended discussion of the points 
raised than I have time to give. 

Retaliatory Laws Discussed. 

At the outset it should be borne in 
mind that statutes of this character, be- 
ing highly penal, levying a tax and in- 
volving the comity of states, must be 
strictly construed against the state. Re- 
taliatory statutes are emergency meas- | 
ures, to be resorted to only when other 
lawful means of equalizing this class of 
taxation as between states have failed. 

The argument advanced by the defen- 
dants does not fully recognize the dis- 
tinction between what is referred to as | 
the primary statute and the retaliatory 
Statute. The latter cannot be consid- 
ered for any purpose until it is demon- 
strated beyond doubt that the primary 
statute of Iowa actually imposes a 
heavier burden upon an equal amount of 
similar business done by a Colorado com- 
pany in that state than Colorado imposes 
under like conditions upon the plaintiff, 
an Iowa corporation, doing business here. 

Similar Question Cited. 
The same question in principal arose 


in California between the plaintiff and | 


the insurance officials of that state. In 
Bankers Life Co. v. Richardson, 218 Pace. 
586, it was held that it was the entire 
business done by the California company 
in Iowa that must control. That until 
it was shown that the amount of the 
primary tax paid by a California com- 
pany in Iowa would be greater than the 
amount paid in California by an Iowa 
company on an equal amount of busi- 
ness done in California, the retaliatory 
statute of California did not apply, the 
court saying: 

“The aggregate amount of the tax 
levied by the State of California upon 
the gross premiums collected and re- 
ceived by the appellant for business done 
in this State during the year 1916, in- 
cluding assessments computed at the es- 
tablished rate of 2 per cent, is greater 
than any tax a similar California cor- 
poration, doing the same amount of busi- 
ness in the State of Iowa during that 
year, would have been compelled to pay.” 

Retaliation Held Inexcusable. 


> 


| etc., 
| various 


| the 





It therefore appearing that as no 
greater burden was imposed in Iowa by 
the laws of Iowa upon California cor- 
porations than was imposed upon . the 
Towa corporation doing business in Cali- 
fornia, there was no excuse for retalia-' 
tion. The same holding has been made 
in Ohio, State on Relations of the New 
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Accounts 


Returns 


Taxpayers Right Denied to Change Accounting 
From Accrual to Cash Basis in Income Return 


Levy for Deficiency 
Sustained by Ruling 


Election of Method of Filing 
Return Held to Control 
Future Procedure. 


W. S. Barston & Co., INc., v. FRANK K. 


Bowers, CoLLecTorR OF UNITED STATES | 


INTERNAL REVENUE FOR SECOND DIs- 
trict, N. Y., District Court, SOUTH- 
ERN District, N. Y., No. L. 33-391. 
In this action to recover Federal in- 
come taxes, claimed to have been paid 


the taxpayer. 
The full text of the opinion follows: 
Rabenold & Scribner, attorneys for 
plaintiff; Charles E. Scribner, counsel; 


Emory R. Buckner, United States Attor- | 


ney for defendant; Thomas J. Crawford 
and Edward Feldman, Assistant United 
States Attorneys, and Edward E. Hor- 


ton, special attorney, Bureau of Inter- | 


nal Revenue, counsel. N. 
Hand, District Judge: 


This is an action to recover Federal 


Augustus 


income taxes alleged to have been un- | 


lawfully exacted and paid under duress. 
It was tried before a jury of one, and 
at the close of the evidence the defend- 
ant moved for the direction of a verdict 


of $25,808.24, with interest from March | 


27, 1928, 
complaint. 

Upon the question of law thus pre- 
sented decision was reserved and elab- 
orate briefs have been since submitted. 


the amount demanded in the 


Methods of Accounting 
Changed by Taxpayer 

The plaintiff always kept its books on 
an accrual basis and until 1918 its Fed- 
eral income tax year was the calendar 
year. It made all its tax returns on a 
cash basis up to January 1, 1917. 

About that time it obtained permis- 
sion from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to change from the calendar 
year basis to the basis of a fiscal year 
beginning June 1, 1917, and ending May 
31, 1918. The taxpayer rendered a re- 
turn for the period between January 1, 
England, etc., Co. v. Reinmond (3 cases), 
13 N. E. 30, and in other States. 

While the Attorney General disputes 
the soundness of the reasoning in these 


cases, he cites no authority to the con- | 


trary. I therefore feel on both reason 
and authority that this question must, 
on the facts disclosed on demurrer, be 
resolved in favor of the plaintiff. 
Secondly: The defendants next argue 
that having acted purely in their official 
capacities that they are not personally 
liable. That Commissioner Cochrane, 


being required by law to turn the money | 


over to the State Treasurer, which he 
did, is not liable, and that Mulnix was 
bound to turn his money over to his suc- 
cessor in office when his term as treas- 
urer expired. 

Claim is Summed Up. 

But according to the allegations of 
the bill admitted by the demurrer, Mul- 
nix still has the money in his posses- 
sion. In other words, it is argued that 
as the defendants having only acted 
as their duties required them to do in 
receiving and disposing of the fund in 


question, they cannot be held personally | 
liable, irrespective of whether they mis- | 
| construed the law or not. 


This statement contains a contradic- 
tion, because if my holding on the first 


point is correct, it follows that the de- | 


fendants’ duties did not require them to 


force the payment of this additional tax | 


under threat of preventing the plaintiff 
from doing business in this State. 

In order to promote the orderly and 
prompt collection of taxes, license fees, 
and to prevent the activities 
governmental units being 
crippled by the refusal to pay taxes 


pending the settlement of disputes over | 


the same, it is the policy of the law to 


encourage the taxpayer to pay promptly | 


such sums as is demanded by the proper 
official, with the right to sue to recover 
it back. 

Rights Are Considered. 


The courts have held that 


the 


party so paying loses no rights thereby, | 


before us, where duress is implied, and 
taxpayer would suffer disastrous 
consequences to his business 


the collector. The briefs of counsel 
contain many cases that lay down this 
principle, for example, Atchison, Topeka 


& Santa Fe v. O’Connor, 223 U. S. 280. } 


That case, which went up from this 
State, points out that an action such 
as the present one, to recover back what 


has been wrongfully paid in the way of | 
taxes, is the only remedy that the tax- | 


payer has. 
This right should not be impaired in 


any way ina case where “the party indi- 
cates by protest that he is yielding to | 


what he cannot prevent.” While there is 
some difference between that case and 


ours, it would seem that the principle in- | 


volved and decided was the same. 
Demurrers Overruled. 

This case, and many others to the 
same effect, merely reaffirm the ancient 
common law rule that a person who gets 
money unlawfully or wrongfully, and 
with full knowledge of all the cireum- 
stances of the particular transaction, is 
liable to the true owner. See also 
Christie-Street Commission Co. v. United 
States, 129 Fed. 506. Other interesting 
points are raised and argued, but these 


two basic principles are sufficient to a | 
| not keep books, the net income shall be 


decision of the case. 
It therefore follows that the demurrers 
should be overruled, and it is so ordered. 
September 15, 1926. 


1917, and May 31, 1917, on the accrual 
; basis. 

During the fiscal year from June 1, 
1917, to May 31, 1918, collections were 
very slow, becatise business was bad; 
and in making the return for the fiscal 
year it was made on a cash basis. The 
; income so returned was $11,063.45 and 
the tax amounting to $617.76 upon such 
basis was thereupon paid. 
| Later in the year 1918 the Revenue 

Act of 1918 was passed which, in sec- 
tion 205 (a), reads as follows: 

“That if a taxpayer makes return for 


| a fiscal year beginning in 1917 and end- 





|} year 1918 


| towards 
| posed for such fiscal year by this act, 


| above sum 
| of the 





| fiscal 
| calendar year 1917. 


through | 
failure to comply with the demands of | 


| ing in 1918, his tax under this title for 
| the first taxable year shall be the sum of: 


“(1) The same proportion of a tax 


: | for the entire period computed under 
under duress, the court decided against | 
| amended by the Revenue Act of 1917 


Title I of the Revenue Act of 1916 as 


and under Title I of the Revenue Act of 
1917, which the portion of such period 


falling within the calendar year 1917 is 


of the entire period, and 

“(2) The same proportion of a tax 
for the entire period computed under 
this title at the rates for the calendar 
which the portion of such 
period falling within the calendar year 
1918 is of the entire period: * * * 

“Any amount heretofore or hereafter 


| paid on account of the tax imposed for 


such fiscal year by Title I of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1916 as amended by the 
Revenue Act of 1917, shall be credited 
the payment of the tax im- 


* * eo 


Returns Are Amended 
For Seven Months’ Term 
The plaintiff, after the passage of the 


| Act of 1918, and claiming to proceed in 


accordance with its provisions, filed an 
amended return computing the tax for 


| the seven months of 1917 on a state- 


ment made for those months upon a 
cash basis and for the five mopths of 
1918 on a statement made fof those 
months on an accrual basis. 


The income for the fiscal year already 


calculated on a cash basis was $11,063.45 
and the tax under the 1917 rates was | 


$617.76. The income for the fiscal year 
on an accrual basis was calculated at 
$91,337.73 and the tax thereon under 
the 1918 rates was $48,769.15. 

Plaintiff added seven-twelfths of the 
of $617.76 to five-twelfths 
sum of $48,769.15 and found a 
total tax due as thus calculafed for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1918, in the 
sum of $20,680.84, and paid such sum 
to the collector. 

The commissioner recalculated the in- 
come and found it on an accrual basis 
to be $95,606.88 instead of $91,337.72. 
The commissioner objected to plaintiff’s 
method of computing the tax for the 
first seven months upon income calcu- 
lated on a cash basis and made an ad- 
ditional assessment for that period on 
an accrual basis whereby the tax was 
ultimately fixed by him at the further 
sum of $24,438.25, involved in this 
action. 


| Contentions of Taxpayer 


and Commissioner of Revenue 
The plaintiff’s contentions are: 
(1) That under subdivision (1) of 


| the law heretofore quoted, the income 
should be computed, as well as the rates | 


of tax applied, entirely under the 1916 
and 1917 Acts, and as if the plaintiff’s 
year had coincided with the 


(2) That under the 1916 and 1917 
Acts, the plaintiff had a right to make 
its return and have its income com- 


| puted on the basis of actual receipts 


and disbursements and the commissioner 


had no right to change the return to | 


an accrual basis. 

In other words, because 
Act of 1917 the plaintiff had a right 
to file its tax return 
it argues that it may still do so under 
the provisions of Section 205 (a) of the 


| Revenue Act of 1918 for the first part 
of | 


of its fiscal year. 

The government, on the other hand, 
claims that: 

(1) The Revenue Act of 1918 re- 
quires the taxpayer’s income to be com- 


puted in accordance with the method of | 
accounting regularly employed in keep- | 
| ing the books of the taxpayer and re- 


gardless of whether the taxpayer’s ac- 
counting period is a fiscal year or a 


| calendar year. 
(2) Having once elected to file its re- | 
especially in a case such as that we have turn on the accrued basis it cannot re- 
turn to the cash basis for the purpose 
of the first part of its fiscal year end- | 


ing May 31, 1918. 

(3) The commissioner, under 
Revenue Act of 1916, as amended by the 
Act of 1917, could require the taxpayer 


| to make its return on the accural basis. 


(4) The accrual basis reflects plain- 
tiff’s true net income. 


Provisions of Law Cited 


on Method of Accounting 
Now Section 212 (b) of the Act 


computed and reads as follows: 


“(b) The net income shall be 


calendar year, as the case may be) in 
accordance with the method of account- 
ing regularly employed in keeping the 


| books of such taxpayer; but if no such 


method of accounting has been so em- 
ployed, or if the method employed does 
not clearly reflect the income, the com- 
putation shall be made upon such basis 
and in such manner as in the opinion of 
the commissioner does clearly reflect 
the income. 

“If the taxpayer’s annual accounting 
period is other than a fiscal year as de- 
fined in Section 200 or if the taxpayer 
has no annual accounting period or does 


computed on the basis of the calendar 
year.” 





4 Section 200 above referred to reads as 


under the | 


on a cash basis, | 


of | 
, 11918 provides how net income shall be | 


com- | 
puted upon the basis of the taxpayer’s | 
annual accounting period (fiscal year of | 


Possible re asion 


Of Tax Pointed Out 


Authority of Commission Sus- 
tained to Require Review 
of Liability. 


follows: 
“Sec. 
title— 
“The term ‘taxable year’ means the 
calendar year, or the fiscal year ending 
during such calendar year, upon the 
| basis of which the net income is com- 
puted under Section 212 or Section 232. 
The term ‘fiscal year’ means an account- 
ing period of 12 months ending on the 
last day of any month other than De- 
cember. 
“The first taxable year, to be called 
| the taxable year 1918, shall be the cal- 
endar year 1918 or any fiscal year end- 
ing during the calendar year 1918;” 


200. That when used in this 


Computations of Taxes Due 
by Method of Keeping Books 


I can hardly see any question about 
the meaning of these sections. They 
inevitably lead to the conclusion that 
the Revenue Act of 1918 requires a tax- 
payer filing a return fora fiscal year 
ending in 1918, as here, to compute its 
net income for the entire period in ac- 
cordance with the method regularly em- 
ployed in keeping its books which was 
| here the accrual method. 

Section 212 (b) requires it to be com- 
puted upon the basis of the taxpayer’s 
annual accounting period in accordance 
with the method regularly employed in 
keeping the books when it is a fiscal 
year as defined in Section 200; and that 
section provides that the first taxable 
year to be called the taxable year 1918 
shall be the calendar year 1918, or any 
fiscal year ending during the calendar 
year 1918. 

Article 1622, Regulation 45, provides 
in part as follows: 

“The method provided for computing 
the tax for a fiscal year beginning in 
| 1918 and ending in 1918, is as follows: 
(a) the tax attributable to the calendar 
| year 1917 is found by computing the in- 
come of the taxpayer and the tax thereon 
in accordance with Title I of the Revenue 
Act of 1916 as amended and Ttitle I of 
the Revenue Act of 1917, and determin- 
| ing the proportion of such tax which the 
| proportion of the fiscal year falling 
within the calendar year 1917 is of the 
fuil fiscal year.” 

This is relied on by the plaintiff and 
particularly the words: “By computing 
the income of the taxpayer,” as show- 
ing that the old method in vogue prior 
to the Act of 1918 of computing the 
income upon a cash basis was _ incor- 
porated in the regulation. 








Contention of Taxpayer 
Held Not Applicable 


I think the position of the Govern- 
ment as to this regulation is correct 
| and that it has nothing to do with the 
basis to be used in computing the in- 
come, but was only aimed at a recogni- 
; tion of the deductions and exemptions 
peculiar to the year 1917 which should 
| be applied in arriving at the net income 
for the whole period. The tax would 
then be calculated on this net income at 
the 1917 rates and the proportion of such 
tax that the part of the fiscal year 
falling within the year 1917 bore to the 
whole period would represent the tax 

for the months of 1917. 

It is obvious that any other construc- 
tion of the regulations and the act would 
| exempt from taxation all accruals which 
were not paid during the part of the fis- 
cal year within the calendar year of 1917. 
It would in this case avoid a_ tax on 
seven-twelfths of the difference between 
the income of $11,063.45 and $95,606.88 
or $84,543.43. 

There is little doubt, moreover, that 
Article 23 of Regulation 45, as amended 
by T. D. 2873 would always enable the 
commissioner by requiring amended re- 
turns for previous years to secure pay- 
ment of a tax on any income omitted by 
reason of a change of method employed 
| in keeping his accounts of income; but 
I see no reason upon the facts before 
me for requiring this if the government 
is satisfied with the present data. 

Indeed, this regulation which simply 
enabled a true statement of income to 
| be made indicates that the commissioner 
could require payment of the additional 
| tax based on a complete return. 





the |' 


Requirement of Consistency 


| In Method of Accounting 
Moreover, I think it reasonable to sup- 

pose that the provisions of Section 13 (d) 
| of the Act of 1917, which permitted a 
| taxpayer who kept accounts upon any 
| basis other than that of receipts and dis- 
bursements to make its return upon the 
basis upon which its accounts were kept, 
required consistency. 

Plaintiff had changed from a cash basis 
in use prior to 1917 to an accrual basis 
for the first five months of that year. 
This change when made should be ad- 
| hered to in order to prevent loss of tax- 
able income and to reflect the true 
amount. 

That the accrual system more nearly 
than any other in fact reflected the true 
income in this case scarcely admits of 
| discussion. Perhaps in 1917 the plain- 
tiff’s accounts appeared to be doubtful, 
but they were not so carried on its books 
and were all afterwards collected. 

Plaintiff’s contention that the acts 
prior to 1918 in a general way required 
computation of gross income and deduc- 
tions therefrom upon a cash basis is un- 
important, if true. It is answered not 
only by the voluntary change of plain- 
tiff to an accrual basis which when made 
should have been adhered to, but more 
especially by the terms of the act of 
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COLLECTORS: Personal Liability For Unlawful exactions. 

A PERSON who gets money unlawfully or wrongfully, and with knowledge of 
all the circumstances of the particular transaction is liable to the true owner: 

held to apply to tax collections made by State officers under so-called retaliatory 


insurance statute of Colorado.—Bankers 
of Colarodo.)—Index Page 2494, Col. 1. 


STATUTES: Local: Retaliatory: Strict 


Life Co. v. Cochrane et al. (District Court 


Construction. 


RETALIATORY statute is strictly construed and does not apply until it is de- 

monstrated beyond doubt that primary statute (against which retaliation is 
directed) imposes heavier burden upon an equal amount of similar business done 
by a company of retaliating state, in state of primary statute, than retaliating 


state imposes under like conditions upon 


corporation of state of primary statute.— 


Bankers Life Co. v. Jackson Cochrane et al. (District Court of Colorado,)—Index 


Page 2494, Col. 1. — 
RETURNS: Basis Upon Which Accounts 


Kept. 


TAXPAYER who kept accounts upon any basis other than that of receipts and 
disbursements, may make return upon basis upon which accounts are kept. 
Having once elected to file return on accrual basis, taxpayer may not return to 


cash basis for purpose of first part of 
Barston & Co., Inc. c. Bowers (District 
Index Page 2494, Col. 2. 


fiscal year ending May 31, 1918.—W. S. 
Court, Southern District of New York.)— 


Financing of New Coca Cola Company 


Held by Board to Show Taxable Profit 


Certain Shares Bought in Venture for $5 Declared to 
Have Real Value of $40. 


Following is a continuation of the 
decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals holding a company and its 
stockholders engaged in a joint ven- 
ture in the financing of the Coca 
Cola Company of Delaware. The 
profit from the deal was held tax- 
able as income. The portion of the 
decision published today continues a 
letter from the company managing 
the venture, in which the results of 
the transaction were reported to in- 
terested stockholders and deposits 
were asked. 

“Considering our strength and the 
liberal interest we pay, our deposits 
are not large and we need your as- 
sistance in building them up. Let us 
have the benefit of any funds for which 
you have no immediate use. Open with 
us an inactive account. We will pay 
you 3 per cent thereupon. On certifi- 
cates of deposit, payable on demand, 
we will pay the same rate, and on time 
certificates, running for a period of 
three months or longer, 4 per cent. On 
savings deposits we allow 4 per cent. 

“If you already have furids on de- 
posit with us, be assured of our ap- 
preciation. Speak to your friends re- 
garding us and invite them to make 
use of the services we offer in our 
various departments. 

“Yours very truly, 

“George B. Pendleton, treasurer.” 

The net result of the entire trans- 
action, so far as the taxpayers and 
the other stockholders of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia who participated there- 
in are concerned, was that each of 
such stockholders, for each $195 he had 
put into the enterprise, received $190 
in cash and one share of the capital 
stock of the Coca Cola Company of 
Delaware. 

The commissioner upon audit of the 
taxpayers’ returns for the year 1919 
determined that the fair market value 
of the common stock of the Coca Cola 
Company of Delaware received by the 
taxpayer was $40 per share; that they, 
as a result of the transaction involved 
herein, had realized a profit equal to 
$35 on each share of such stock re- 
ceived by them, and that there are 
deficiencies in tax in the amounts here- 
in above set forth. 

Former Verdict Reversed. 

Opinion: Marquette: The transaction 
which gave rise to the income involved 
in this appeal is the identical transac- 
tion which was before the board in the 
Appeal of W. C. Bradley, 1 B. T. A. 
111. In that appeal we held that the 
receipt by Bradley, upon the completion 
of the financing of the Coca Cola Com- 
pany of Delaware by the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia and the other members 
of the Bankers’ Syndicate, of 50 shares 
of the common stock of the new com- 
pany for $5 per share, constituted a 
taxable dividend to him to the extent 
of the difference betwen the alleged 
purchase price and the fair market 
value of such shares, which difference 
was found to be $1,750. However, the 
evidence presented in that appeal did 
not so fully disclose the nature of the 
transaction as does the evidence herein, 
and we are constrained to a different 
conclusion here. 

First, we are of the opinion that 
whatever income the taxpayers realized 
from the transaction in question came 
to them not as a dividend from the 
Trust Company of Georgia, but as a di- 
rect result of their participation in the 
transaction. The evidence establishes 
that the Trust Company of Georgia, 
Bankers’ Syndicate, was obligated to the 
extent of $4,500,000. 

The directors of the Trust Company 
were of the opinion that the financial 
strength of the Trust Company did not 
warrant it in assuming the obligation 
of $4,500,000, and they therefore au- 
thorized the Trust Company’s par- 
ticipation in the syndicate only in the 
event that at least one-half of its ob- 
ligation thereunder would be assumed 
by others. The stockholders of the 
Trust Company were given an oppor- 
1918, which placed the plaintiff’s returns 
upon an accrual basis because its books 
were so kept and in such circumstances 
under Sections 200 and 212 (b) that basis 
governed as to “any fiscal year ending 
during the calendar year 1918.” 

Accordingly a verdict should be di- 
rected for the defendant. 

September 14, 1926. 


| 
| 
the Trust Company of Georgia, 


prone to come into the enterprise and 
many of them, but not all, accepted. 
With the exception of Woodruff, they 
were permitted to participate accord- 
ing to their holdings in the Trust Com- 
; pany, that is, for each share of stock 
they owned in the Trust Company they 
were permitted to put $195 into the 
financing of the Coca Cola Company of 
Delaware. Woodruff, however, in addi- 
tion to investing in the enterprise $195 
for each share of stock owned by him 
in the Trust Company of Georgia, as- 
sumed an _ additional obligation of 
several hundred thousand dollars. Some 
of the stockholders of the Trust Com- 
pany declined to participate in the 
| transaction and they received nothing 
‘ therefrom. 
Deal Held Joint Venture. 
While it is obviously true that the 
taxpayers were given the opportunity 
to engage in the transaction because 
they were stockholders of the Trust 
Company, it is equally true, we think, 
that they shared in the profits of the 
transaction not as stockholders receiv- 
ing a dividend, but because they par- 
ticipated in and contributed money to 
the transaction. We think the evidence 
presented here clearly establishes that 
the taxpayers were joint venturers with 
and 
that they shared in the profits due to 


the Trust Company under the original ! 


syndicate agreement to the extent and 
in the proportion they assumed and 
shared the liability of the Trust Com- 
pany under that agreement. 

The only remaining question is what 
profit, if any, was realized by the tax- 
payers as a result of their participation 
in the organization of the Coca Cola 
Company of Delaware. The taxpayers 
contend that the Bankers’ Syndicate in 
reality purchased the entire issue of 
500,000 shares of the common stock 
of the Coca Cola Company of Dela- 
ware for $15,010,000, paying $35 per 
share for 417,000 shares and $5 per 
share for 83,000 shares; that the 417,- 
000 were sold by the Bankers’ Syndi- 
cate to the Common Stock Syndicate 
for $35 per share, no profit thereon 
being realized by the Bankers’ Syndi- 
cate; that at the conclusion of the 
transaction, the various members of the 
Bankers’ Syndicate simply retained the 
83,000 shares of stock for which they 
had paid $5 per share and that only 
upon the sale thereof could there be any 
profit or loss. 

We are unable wholly to agree with 
the taxpayers’ contention. We are of 
the opinion, however, that the Bankers’ 
Syndicate was in reality the purchaser 
of all of the common stock of the 
Coca Cola Company of Delaware. At 
the time of the several steps in the stock 
selling campaign, outlined in the find- 
ings of fact, the Coca Cola Company 
of Delaware was not in existence, but 
under the terms of the original syndi- 
cate agreement, was later to be brought 

into existence by the Bankers’ Syndi- 
cate, which had obligated itself to the 
extent of $15,000,000 for the organiza- 
tion and financing of the new corpora- 
tion. The Bankers’ Syndicate was in 
fact at that time the corporation and 
in its dealings with the corporation in 
regard to the issues of stock was in 
reality dealing with itself. It could 
arrange the sale and set the price to 
suit itself. However, for the purpose 
of determining its profit thereform we 
are unable to hold that it could prop- 
erly fix a price of $35 per share for 
part of the common stock and $5 per 
share for the remainder thereof. 

All of the shares of common stock 
were of the same issue and each share 
had the same actual value. The effect 
of the arbitrary fixing of the price of 
$35 per share for 417,000 shares was 
that it enabled the syndicate to make 
a sale of the 417,000 shares at more 
than their real cost yet without any 
apparent profits, and to retain the re- 
maining 83,000 shares at their ap- 
parent cost of $5 per share which was 
in fact much less than their real cost. 

In our opinion, the whole transac- 
tion involved in this appeal may be re- 
solved into this: the Bankers Snydicate 
obligated itself to form the Coca Cola 
Company of Delaware and to put up 
$15,000,000 in consideration of which 
it was to acquire the entire issue of 
common stock, the cost to it of such 
common stock being $30 per share. 

«Four hundred and seventeen thousand 


Duties 


Classifications 


Collector Is Upheld 
In Assessing Boxes 
As Smokers’ Articles 


United States Customs Court 
Overrules Contention of 
Importer for a Classifi- 

cation as Candy Boxes. 


According to a decision just handed 
down by the United States Customs 
Court, overruling a protest of L. P. Var- 
man, of Chicago, certain carved tun wood 
boxes, lined in the bottom with a green 
fleecy surfaced cloth, were properly as- 
sessed for duty as smokers’ articles, at 
60 per cent ad valorem under Paragraph 
1454, Tariff Act of 1922. The importer, 
in challenging this classification, con- 
tended the merchandise was suitable for 
candy boxes, and as such, classifiable 
under Paragraph 410, of the 1922 act, 
at 33 1-3 per cent advalorem. Judge 
Young, in affirming the collector’s as- 
sessment, writes as follows: ; 

“After introducing the testimony, this 
case was submitted without briefs. The 
importer testified that he got the idea 
at Christmas time to use boxes such as 
he had known to be used in India for 
keeping cigars, for candy boxes, and in 
pursuance of that idea he wrote to box 
manufacturers in India asking them to 
export to him some boxes similar to 
those used there as cigar boxes. He 
also testified that the lining in the bot- 
tom of the boxes, which seems from the 
sample to be what might be called a 
fleecy green cloth, was there for the pur- 
pose of keeping the candy from soiling 
the bottom of the boxes. It would seem 
that if candy were placed upon this cloth 
it would take up some of the fluffy or 
fleecy surface of the cloth and thus dam- 
age the candy; or portions of the candy 
would adhere to the fleecy surface mak- 
ing the removal of the cloth necessary,’ 
and thus making it less desirable as a 
fancy box. In that connection the wit- 
ness testified that another pasteboard 
box was put inside the wooden box. If 
so then there was no occasion to put the 
cloth lining on the bottom of the box, 
so far as keeping the candy from 1n- 
juring it was concerned. 

“There is nothing in the testimony to 
show that the importer asked specially 
to have cloth placed in the bottom of 
the boxes which were to be shipped to 
him from India and so far as the record 
disclosed the box in its imported condi- 
tion is in precisely the same condition 
as the boxes used in India for keeping 
cigars. 

“We believe the boxes in their present 
condition, with the figecy cloth lining in 
the bottom, are less desirable for use 
as a novelty candy box than if the cloth 
were removed, and that in their present 
condition they are much more suitable 
for use as fancy cigar boxes than as 
candy boxes. The protest is therefore 
overruled.” 

(Protest 985392-64895). 


Drums Containing Chemical 
Admitted Free of Duty 


Relief is granted to A. Luskin & Co. 
Inc., of Philadelphia, in a decision by 
the United States Customs Court in- 
volving the correct tariff treatment of 
certain drums suitable for use only for 
shipping the merchandise which they 
contain. The drums in question, gon- 
taining certain barium dioxide, were as- 
sessed with duty at 25 per cent ad 
valorem under Paragraph 328, Taritf 
Act of 1922. The drums having ho 
practical value after removing the con- 
tents, should have been admitted free of 
duty, Judge Young finds in his opinion 
in favor of the importers. 

(Protest 75339-G-67822). 


Court Returns Lower 
Duty on Medicinal Soap 


Certain merchandise invoiced as “Dr. 
Caters medicinal soap,” entered at the 
port of Chicago by T. F. Decker, 1s held 
by the United States Customs Court, in 
a ruling just handed down, to have been 
erroneously returned for duty at the rate 
of 30 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 82, Tariff Act of 1922, as toilet 
soap. Judge McClelland, in fixing duty 
at but 15 per cent ad valorem under the 
same paragraph, as soap not otherwise 
specially provided for, points out In his 
opinion that soap in question }s used as 
a remedy for skin diseases. ; 

(Protests 115731-G-71577 and 129729- 
G-72100.) 

Bee ie nt an 
shares of the common stock were sold 
by the Bankers Syndicate to the Com- 
mon Stock syndicate for $35 per share, 
which in turn sold it to the public for 
$40 per share. The Bankers’ Syndicate 
therefore realized a profit of $5 per 
share on the 417,000 shares and re- 
tained 83,000 shares for which it had 
actually paid $30 per share but for 
which it fixed an apparent price of $5 
per share. The profits realized by the 
Bankers’ Syndicate from the sale of 417,- 
000 shares together with the 83,000 
shares retained by it were distributed 
among its members. The taxpayers 
herein for each $195 invested by them 
in the enterprise, received on the com- 
pletion thereof $190 and a share of 
stock which cost them $30. In other 
words, for /each $195 they invested, 
they realized a cash profit of $25, The 
so-called $5 shares of stock received 
by them in fact cost them $30 per 
share and on the sale theerof a gain 
or loss would be realized or sustained, 
depending on whether the sale price 
was greater or less than $30 per share, 

Order of redetermination will be en- 
tered on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 50, 

Littleton, Milliken, Phillips and Smith 

dissenting. 
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Public Lands 


Diminution of Public Domain Discussed 


Western Mining Is Declared Looking to Future 
In Address Delivered by Dr. George Otis Smith 


Development Is Seen 
On Permanent Lines 


Director of Geological Survey 
Compares New Methods 
With Former Ones. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
to individual effort, he pointed out, 
whereas the mining of mineral fuels such 
as coal and oil, requires a tremendous 
outlay of capital, and is better suited 
to large corporations. 

In order to protect the individual 
miner, Mr. Smith said, he intended to 
oppose extension of the leasing plan 
to the branch of metal mining. While 
it is necessary for the Government to 
exercise a certain amount of control over 
the large corporations that produce coal, 
oil, iron and water power, he said, he 
did not feel that similar control was 
necessary over the precious metal de- 
posits, or even over the lead and zinc 
mines. 

The full text of Mr. Smith’s address 
follows: 

What American can enter this west- 
ern empire without his imagination be- 
ing stirred by the stories of its past— 
yes, and even more by visions of its 
future! Whether we travel by rail or 
by auto, our pathway has its traditions 
of exploration and its records of early 
settlement. The mountain passes and 
the routes usesd by today’s commerce 
are lasting memorials of the pathfinders 
whose unconquerable purpose was to 
search out a way—Lewis and Clark, 
Bonneville, Pike, Long, Fremont, their 
names still live in your rivers and lakes 
and peaks. 

It was the glory of these adventurers 
that they spied out the land so that 
others might follow; that long proces- 
sion of pioneers who occupied the new 
country—fur traders, gold miners, cattle- 
men, and homesteaders. Each of these 
pioneers attacked the problem of trans- 
portation in his own way, and each 
sought his own method to win the re- 
sources whose richness had been re- 
ported by the pen of the Government ex- 
plorer or by the swift rumor of the un- 
named and unfamed adventurer. 

Trails were worn deep by these home 
or fortune seekers as they passed 
through the mountain barriers in suc- 
cessive waves—and these were waves 
that did not ebb, for this was an army 
of occupation. Along these main path- 
ways of the West, as one historian has 
pointed out, the figure of chief interest 
was the sad-faced woman sitting on the 
front of the covered wagon. 


Says Early Expeditions 
All Were “Romances” 


How new the old West is! Barely 
more than a century ago President Jef- 
ferson sent forth the first official scouts 
into the unknown territory. Other Gov- 
ernment explorers followed the lead of 
Lewis and Clark, until 50 or 60 years ago 
there were four Federal expeditions at 
work in the country west of the Rocky 
Mountain front. 


Together these four scientific surveys 
covered half a million square miles, at 
a cost to the United States Treasury of 
about two million dollars, but who can 
weigh their value to the Nation in the 
impetus they gave to the settlement of 
this West and the utilization of its min- 
eral and agricultural resources? 


Emerson Hough. wrote a _ romance 
around the Lewis and Clark expedition 
and called it “the magnificent adven- 
ture.” But whether recorded by the pen 
of a novelist or not, every one of those 
excursions into the unknown was a ro- 
mance—a magnificent adventure—and 
the spirit of the search for something 
new, something beyond the ranges, is an 
undying spirit. The West is ever new. 

The early period of territorial expan- 
sion, of geographic conquest, has been 
logically followed by development, which 
has become more and more intensive— 
an engineering conquest. It is this win- 
ning of the West in the last few decades 
by road builders, by mine operators, by 
power developers, and by ranches, who 
form the ever increasing army of occu- 
pation, that makes almost a moving pic- 
ture of this panorama of development. 


Tells of Strides 
Made by Progress 


And so, as I visit and revisit these 
broad areas of the Western States, what 
kindles my interest and captures my 
imagination is not what I read of the 
old West, but what I see of the new, the 
ever new West. Each year as I traverse 
some of the intermontane valleys, 
whether in California or Washington or 
Utah or Colorado, I see golden grain 
fields perched high on some bench or 
ridge-top where before I had seen only 
Sage-brush, and I note that more and 
more of the valley fioor is green with 
alfalfa and that the orchards are creep- 
ing higher and higher on the slopes. 

The rough trails that I once followed 
with a pack train are. now railroad 
routes, and mountain fastnesses into 
which I once toiled afoot along the river 
bank are now penetrated by well-graded, 
hard-surfaced roads. The waterfall that 
30 years ago had only scenic value now 
furnishes a distant city with light and 
power. 

To all of this development the Federal 
Government has contributed. The earlier 
generation of Government explorers has 
been followed by groups of no less de- 
voted men in the public employ whose 
one aim has been to promote Western 
development. No greater concept of one 
prime purpose of Government is there 
than this of helping a pioneering people 
settle a vacant land. 

So fixed has been this policy of the 
Department of the Interior that it might 
well have been named the Department 
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Man Power 


Vs. Machinery. 


Following is an excerpt from the a ddress of Dr. Smith telling of his recent 
visit to a summer coal mine, in Montana: 


The West is moving fast in these later days. 


It was my privilege this 


summer to see a coal mine in Montana where man power was supplemented 
by hydroelectric power, to the extent that a gaint shovel mines six tons of coal 


at a bite, and loads it on a railroad car, all in less than a minute. 


A pit crew 


of 37 men are thus able to handle an output of 3,750 tons in a working day— 


100 tons to the man. 


Compare this up-to-the minute plant with another coal mine, operated by 


the same company, that I knew intimately, 25 years ago. 


That was the third 


largest mine in the West, and was, for that day, modern in equipment and 
altogether progressive in management. 
Yet at that mine each man produced less than two and three quarters tons 


of coal a day, and his day’s output was worth $3.82 at the mine. 


No machine 


helped that miner until his car was loaded and delivered to the main haulage- 
way—his two and three quarters tons represented unaided man power. 


of Western Development, and in this de- 
partment, whatever its name, the Geolog- 
ical Survey’s part has been fact-finding. 
In every stage of the building of an em- 
pire like these 2,000,000 square miles of 
the trans-Mississippi region, the facts of 
its topography and resources have been 
in demand. 


Says Pathfinder’s Task 


Now Lies in Industry 

The earlier chapters in the story of the 
West are perhaps the more thrilling, full 
as they are of adventure and hardship, 
excitement and toil, success and failure, 
in all of which the Government men had 
their share. That phase of the winning 
of the West was largely accomplished by 
sheer man power, but the latest chapters 
of the story are brightened with the 
record of man calling Nature to his aid. 

The new program is to harness the 
forces of Nature, more and more, in the 
work of development. And nowhere else 
in the world are there greater stores of 
energy, awaiting use by man. 

So it is that the days of the pathfinder 
are not past—his task continues, though 
it is a different task. The new West 
calls for the opening up of new trails. 

The frontier today is not a geographic 
frontier whose obstacles of mountains 
and rivers and forests have to be con- 
quered. What remains is the industrial 
frontier, on which the problems to be 
surmounted are economic. 

Not all the sources of wealth have 
been discovered; not all the land has been 
brought into full possession of its occu- 
pants. And in this conquest the ever 
new West needs leaders—keen-eyed, 
courageous men who can blaze new 
trails in development. 

Safeguarding not only the present but 
the future America is the purpose of 
our governmental activities, whether 
State or Federal. The landed estate re- 
maining in public ownership includes re- 
sources such as belong to no other na- 
tion, and the practical policy now applied 
to this vast mineral estate is planning 
for its use without waste of the re- 
sources and for the intelligent distri- 
bution of that use as to time—between 
our day and our children’s day. 


Highest Use Declared 


Aim of Development 

Paternalism in Government is some- 
thing to be avoided if we put the em- 
phasis where it belongs—upon human de- 
velopment rather than upon mere ma- 
terial development; yet planning for. our 
country’s future as a father plans for 
his family’s future is paternalism of the 
right ‘sort. Patriotism without a vision 
of future needs is not the kind of pa- 
triotism that inspired Washington and 
Franklin and Jefferson. 

It is not my purpose to give any in- 
ventory of this public estate of forests 
and streams, coal fields, oil lands, power 
sites, deposits of oil shale and phosphate 
rock—only to suggest that in the han- 
dling of this immense estate the pri- 
mary purpose is not revenue but high- 
est use. 

The possibility of keeping the lands 
in the national forests highly productive 
of such essential commodities as lumber, 
meat, and wool is far more important 
than the present income of a few mil- 
lion dolalrs; the wise development of 
water resources may eventually bring 
large returns to the public treasury, but 
by far the greater value of the irriga- 
tion reservoirs and power sites lies in 
the farm lands and the industries they 
help to create; And the rentals and 
royalties paid into the public treasury 
from the business-like handling of the 
coal and oil lands on the public domain, 
even though they aggregate millions of 
dollars, are overshadowed by the future 
values preserved and the protection to 
property and life afforded under en- 
gineering supervision. As a landlord, 
the Federal Government is concerned 
with far more than the money it col- 
lects for itself and the States. 


Declares Policies 


Changed for Better 

It is this interlocking of interests, 
local and national, present and future, 
that is so obvious in the new program 
of development. For more than a cen- 
tury the public land policy was one of 
short cuts to settlement, but 20 years 
or so ago, when a limit to the supply of 
land’ could be foreseen, the policy 
changed to the longer route of higher 
use—of determining the facts of the 
character of the land and of dedicating 
the land to the use for which it is best 
fitted. This more intensive type of de- 
velopment calls for a more intensive 
type of exploration of the resources of 
the land, a fact-finding that takes in 
all the items which make up the 
natural wealth of the country, for with- 
out this knowledge even the boldest and 
most perservering homeseekers can 
build no enduring civilization. 

Here in Colorado mineral wealth is 
rightly regarded as the foundation of 
prosperity. As has been pointed out by 
Mr. Henderson in his history of mining 
in Colorado, the curve of the assessed 
valuation of the State from its earliest 
days actually coincides with the curve 


of gross production of the five metals 
gold, silver, lead, zinc ,and copper. 

Your citizens who are seeking to pro- 
mote the future welfare of metal mining 
are promoting the future welfare of 
the State, and in such an effort the Fed- 
eral Government can well afford to have 
a share, for the prosperity based on 
wise use of natural resources will not 
stop at State lines. 

It may perhaps not be out of place 
for me to express here my personal be- 
lief that the activity of the Department 
of the Interior in the field of metal min- 
ing can best be directed toward giving 
the industry scientific aid in finding ore 
deposits and opening up mines. It is 
obvious that a geologist can not in a 
short time gain as intimate an acquain- 
tance with single mining properties as 
the wideawake operator has gained over 
a period of years, but the geologist by 
the study of entire districts can bet- 
ter size up and weigh the structural 
and other features that control the oc- 

, currence and distribution of ore bodies, 
; and thereby he can aid in the search 
for the hidden treasure. 


i Tells How Geologists 


Can Help Industry 

Besides the study of individual dis- 
tricts, a broad regional geologic study 
embracing several districts is essential 
to the future of the mining industry 
and can best be conducted by an or- 
ganization like the Geological Survey 
working in the interests of the commun- 
ity as a whole. And to make these 
geologic studies most effective there 
should be ready for the geologist’s use 
high-grade topographic maps prepared 
by trained topographic engineers. More 
than 40 years ago the Federal Geologi- 
cal Survey began its topographic map- 
ping in Colorado, and I regret that only 
half of the State’s area has yet been 
mapped, for this lack of accurate sur- 


veys handicaps mining and all other de- | 


velopment. 

Having mentioned, metal 
wish to express my conviction that ex- 
tension of the leasing plan to that branch 
of mining is not warranted. The search 
for gold and silver, copper, lead, and 
zine on the public domain still continues 
to be a project well suited to individual 
effort and private initiative. 


mining, I 


Says Individual May 
Develop Own Claim 


The citizen of wide experience but 
modest means is still able to finance his 
own prospecting expedition and, when 
he finds a promising ledge, to carry on 
the necessary development work with- 
out appealing to some large corporation 
to take over the task. In short, the in- 
dividual man living in the region may 
create a mining property in his own 
right—not merely serve as the locator 
or agent of an absentee corporation. 

In later stages of the development of 
the property he may need to organize 
a company of his own or arrange with 
some neighboring company to work the 
mine; but finding and making the metal 
mine can be a private enterprise, for 
little mines can pay as well, if not as 
much, as big ones. 

This is quite a different story from 
the present-day development of coal 
mines and oil properties, for to be suc- 
cessful those need to be worked by op- 
erations on a large scale conducted by 
well-financed corporations; and in the 
public interest the relation of the Gov- 
ernment to a powerful corporation may 
well be based on a different plan from 
that which determines its relation to an 
individual citizen. 


Discusses Needs 


For Federal Control 

Another difference between the metal- 
lic resources of a State like Colorado 
and its supplies of mineral fuels or) its 
water resources lies in the much larger 
public interest which attaches to the 
sources of energy, whether coal, oil, or 
water. 

Upon the proper utilization of these 
power resources depends the general 
prosperity of the future, including, I 


might add, the welfare of the metal- ! 


mining industry itself, so that the pub- 
lic wisely asks that the Government 
maintain over these particular resources 
a certain degree of control, which seems 
to be effected by the present leasing 
laws properly administered. I do not 
foresee a similar need of public regula- 
tion of the precious-metal deposits of 
Colorado or even of its lead and zine 
mines. 

There are, of course, some defects in 
the old mining laws which have remained 
unamended too long, but those needed 
changes can be discussed, it seems to 
me, witnout any consideration of a radi- 


cal change from the present system of | 
giving patent to the discoverer and de- | 


veloper. What can and should be done 
is to safeguard to a larger extent the 
actual discoverer and the bona fide de- 
veloper, to protect his interests against 
those who wish to acniire something 
without effort. This has been 
the spivit of recent land legislation. _ 
If I were t0 suggest needed changes 
in several of the land laws, especially 


| days. 
| to see a coal mine in Montana where 








| expanding 
reaches its economic size, still has re- | 








in fact | 


Forest 


the leasing laws, my plea would be that 
more discretionary power be vested in 
the Seecrctary of the Interior. Too often 
that official has to disregurd the best 


interests of the generai public simply | 


because the law is mardatory and the 
spirit of the law is even defeated by its 
provisions in extreme detail. 


Declares Law Often 


Hinders Best Interesis 


The facts and recommendations pre- 
sented to the executive by his engineer- 


| ing advisers are too often vetoed by the 
hard and fast decisions of his legal ad- | 


visers, who may nevertheless see with 
equal clearness the advantages that 
would lie in the action not now permitted 
by the law. 

The West is moving fast in *hese later 
It was my privilege this summer 


man power was supplemented by hydro- 
electric power, to the extent that a giant 
shovel mines six tons of coal at a bite 
and loads it on a railroad car, all in 
less than a minute. A pit crew of 37 
men is thus able to handle an output of 
3,750 tons in a working day—a hundred 
tons to the man. 

Compare this up-to-the-minute plant 
with another coal mine, operated by the 
same company, that I knew intimately 
25 years ago. That was the third larg- 


| est mine in the West and was for that 


day modern in equipment and altogether 
progressive in management. Yet at that 
mine each man produced less than two 
and three-fourths tons of coal a day and 
his day’s output was worth $3.82 at the 
mine. 

No machine helped that miner until 
his car was loaded and delivered to the 
main haulageway—his two and three- 
fourths tons represented unaided man 
power. ; 

This most modern coal mine in Mon- 
tana, like the better-known copper mine 


| in Utah, will not long be unique—profit- 


making efficiency is likely to be soon 
copied. A part of the area covered by 
the operations of this strip mine is public 
land, so that about $15,000 in royalty 
will be paid this year into the State and 
Federal treasuries, yet there is a far 
larger public benefit that comes from 
this efficient use of Montana water power 
in the mining of coal, for the railroad 
using this cheaply mined coal reports a 


' saving thereby last year of $700,000. 


This is certainly a worth-while con- 
tribution of progressive mining to trans- 
portation, and the cheapening of trans- 
portation must ultimately benefit agri- 
culture. 

The marvelous progress now being 
made in the generation and transmis- 
sion of power also means much to every 
branch of Western industry. Therein 
lies the real significance of the many 
power streams as yet untouched—they 
are your reservoirs of energy with which 
to strengthen the arm of every one of 
your workingmen, whether on the ranch, 
in the mine, or in the factory. Already 
in Western States the per capita con- 
sumption of electric current is two and 
three times what it is in the country as 
a whole. 

But the vision which the Government 
engineer should have if he is to serve 
his employer best is not the simple pic- 
ture*of economic use. Any development 
program, as applied to the natural 
wealth of any region, whether a coal 
field in Montana, an oil field in Wyoming, 
or a gold district in CoYorado, should 


| be socially sound. 


Our interest in tons or barrels or kilo- 
watts or acre feet is, after all, an inter- 
est in men and women and children. 
Homes on the land is ,the biggest issue, 
and, I.am bold enough to add, this means 
not so much more homes as better 
homes. The standard of living is the 
test to apply to the mining camp, the oil 
town, or the ranch—a more abundant 
life than our fathers and mothers lived. 
Some economists who think a few laps 
ahead of their fellows now believe that 
lasting commercial success can not come 
at the expense of the many who make 
up the community in which the industry 
finds its home, and to my mind this pre- 
cept rings true. 


Holds Careful Expansion 


Best Method to Pursue 
There is a school of merchandizing 


| that operates on the principle of quick | 
| sales and small profits. 


There is like- 
wise a school of business promoting 
whose aim is quick development and big 
profits. Applied to the natural resources 
that are not replaceable this idea of 
rapid turnover does not make for per- 


manence of communities or for security 
| 


of investments. 
Better than this is a slowly, carefully 
industry which, when _ it 


serves in sight that promise profitable 


| operation through a span of years suffi- 


cient to guarantee not only continued 
returns to the stockholders but—what 
means far more to this Western coun- 


try—continued work for the workers, | 


who in a sense, under our modern ideals 
of democratic society, should be regarded 
as the preferred shareholders in any 
enterprise. 

Wise utilization of a natural resource 
must therefore be measured by other 
standards than barrels or tons. Whether 
won for the use of man, a mining camp, 


where every effort is bent to get the | 
maximum yield in the shortest practi- | 


cable period, is not the best place to live 
or to raise a family. And after all, the 


| obligations to produce good citizens im- 


poses upon us an economic policy to be 
measured in terms of healthy and happy 
children. 

Compare the old-time mining camp, 
with its shacks and few, if any, buildings 
of a public nature—compare that old 
type of camp, that all of us have seen 
and many of us have spent time in, with 
this the newer type, a town built so that 


a generation or two can really live in | 


it, with neat, well-constructed houses, 
substantial public buildings, and best of 


all a public school system equal to that | 


of a large city. 

When I see this kind of community 
progress I am optimistic, and especially 
when in a mining town that was once 
bare desert I now see shade trees and 
lawns and flower gardens, These addi- 
tions serve no material purpose, but thew 


Preserves 


f 
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In Review Issued by General Land Office 


Accomplishments of Last Three Years in Reorganizing 
Administration Are Summarized. 


Under the administration of the Gen- 
eral Land Office vast areas of land in- 
cluded in the present western States, 
once the property of the Federal Govern- 


| ment, have passed into private owner- 


ship, a recent announcement of the De- 


| partment of the Interior states. 


The announcement contains a sum- 
mary of the accomplishments of the Gen- 
eral Land Office in the last three years 


{ in reorganizing public land affairs. 


In 1904, it is stated, receipts from the 
disposal of public lands amounted to 
$8,795,000, while in 1924 they amounted 
to only $1,235,000, exclusive of royalties 
from mineral leasing. A marked decline 
in the number of applications for home- 
steads is also shown. 

In 1904 the number of homestead en- 
was 69,175, covering 10,171,265 
acres of public land. In 1924 the entries 
had decreased to 13,886, covering 3,873,- 
172 acres. 


This situation, the announcement 
states, prompted a reorganization of the 
personnel and methods of the General 
Land Office which has resulted in an an- 
nual saving of approximately $645,000, 
with the elimination of 280 surplus em- 


ployes. 


Passing of Public Domain. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The public domain of the United 
States is diminishing at a rapid rate. 
Vast areas of land included in the pres- 
ent Western States, once the property 
of the Federal Government, have passed 
into private ownership. 


The homesteading law, conceived by 
Abraham Lincoln, which permitted 
American citizens to settle the public 
domain for the purpose of making homes 
and farms, is responsible. With its en- 
actment a tide of immigrants swept 
across the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains, taking up the public 
lands and converting them into farms. 

During this pioneer movement, the 
most noteworthy in history, the fertile 
areas were sejzed with avidity. Tractless 
regions of wilderness were changed into 
thriving agricultural communities. Great 
cities came into existence. 

With the development of the West 
homesteading gradually declined. The 
remainder of the public lands was unfit 
for farming and of little agricultural 
use. They offered no inducement to citi- 
zens to settle upon them, not being suffi- 
ciently productive to support a family. 

The result was that the public-lapd 


do make life easier to live—they feed 
the soul that is not afraid of toil but 
does love beauty. 

This picture of an ever new West is 
not fanciful; we are seeing it in the mak- 
ing. It is my privilege to know execu- 
tives of oil corporations, mining com- 
panies, and power systems who are trans- 
forming the vision into solid reality. 
They, too, are seeking to make the best 
and largest use of every resource, to 
plan communities rather than camps, to 
found industries that will live—in short, 
to build for the future. 

Such planning and building for the 
future means a West that will not soon 


| grow old. 


business of the Government gradually 
fell off with a corresponding decrease in 
receipts from the disposal of public 
lands. In 1904 these receipts amounted 
to $8,795,000. In 1924 they amounted 
to only $1,235,000, exclusive of royalties 
from mineral leasing. 


Applications Decline. 


There was also a large decline in the 
number of applications for homesteads. 
In 1904 the number of homestead en- 
tries was 69,175, covering 10,171,265 acres 
of public land. In 1924 the entries had 
dwindled to 13,886, covering 3,573,172 
acres of land. 

Similar decreases occurred in the num- 
ber of entries under the various other 
pubiic-land laws, such as desert land, 
timber, stone, coal mining, railroad, and 
State selections. 


This situation prompted a complete 
survey of the public-land business trans- 
acted by the Government, which was in- 
augurated two years ago by the Com- 
missioner of the Land Office. Notwith- 
standing the loss in receipts from the 
disposal of public lands and the reduc- 
tion in amount of public land available 
for disposition, it was found at that time 
that practically the same organization 
was being maintained as when a larger 
business was being conducted. 


Steps were immediately taken to re- 
organize this branch by eliminating sur- 
plus offices, coordinating its activities, 
and abolishing unnecessary employes. 
A force only sufficient to handle the re- 
duced public-land business was retained. 


The economies effected and the effi- 
ciency methods institued by the survey 
of the public-land business of the Gov- 
ernment brought about an annual say- 
ing of approximately $645,000, with the 
elimination of 280 surplus employes. 

Six years ago a new policy was adopted 
by the National Government dealing with 
the mineral contents of the public lands. 
Under the general leasing law enacted 
at that time leasing of the mineral rights 
was authorized, the actual ownership of 
the surface of the lands remaining in 
the Government. 


Mineral Lease Revenues. 

Royalties, rentals, and bonuses on all 
mineral produced are paid the Govern- 
ment by operators securing these leases. 
Administration of mineral leasing on the 
public domain is under the supervision 
of the General Land Office. 

Through its local land offices applica- 


tions for leases are filed, recorded, and_ 


offered for sale.‘ These offices also col- 
lect the royalties within their land dis- 
tricts. 

An organization is maintained by the 
bureau to prepare and examine the 
leases, review and submit them for final 
approval by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Large royalties have been col- 
lected by the Federal Government from 
mineral leases. 

Bonuses paid for leasing rights in oil 
fields on the public domain have brought 
particularly large returns. Over $56,- 
000,000 have been realized from the roy- 
alties and bonuses since the enactment of 
the general leasing law in 1920. 

A summary of the accomplishments of 
the past three years in reorganizing pub- 
lic-land affairs is given in the accom- 


—$—$———— ee gpanying table. 


Summary of Reorganization of Public Domain 


THEN 
(1923) 

The Government was maintaining 
84 local land offices in Western and 
Southern States to administer the 
public land located in them. 


All the local land offices were con- 
ducted under the supervision of two 
officials, a register and receiver, with 
total average annual salaries amount- 
ing to $5,000. 


Offices of 12 surveyors general were 
being maintained in the field service 
with jurisdiction over the survey of 
the public domain. 


The Washington headquarters of 
the General Land Office was handling 
the administrative work of the land 
bureau with 456 employes. 


An office of receiving clerk with 
two assistants was maintained in the 
bureau. 


Settlement of conflicting claims to 
public lands were being handled by 
two different units, known as con- 
test and adjudicating divisions. 

Two branches were being operated 
in connection with the surveying and 
drafting functions of the Land Office. 


The bureau was maintaining three 
separate units to handle right-of-way, 
land grants, and field-service work. 


A board of review composed of 
seven members to review law ques- 
tions on public-land cases was main- 
tained. 

Accounting and disbursing work of 
the field inspection service of the 
General Land Office was being 
handled by two officers with head- 
quarters at Portland and Denver. 


A district public-land survey office 
was being operated at Omaha, Nebr., 
at an annual cost of $12,280. 


NOW 
(1926) 


The Government is maintaining but 
42 local land offices. Discontinuance 
of the other 42 offices resulted in the 
relinquishment of 127 employes, with 
an annual saving of $300,000. 


Each of the remaining local land 
offices has only one official, a regis- 
ter, it being found that the position 
of receiver could be discontinued 
without detriment to the public serv- 
ice. The average annual salary of 
the single official is $2,500. 

No offices of surveyors general are 
being maintained, these offices having 
been abolished and consolidated with 
field surveying branch, which was 
completely reorganized. In addition 
to the savings in rental, lights, and 
other miscellaneous expenses, 38 em- 
ployes were eliminated and the an- 
nual saving totaled $176,000. 


The Washington headquarters of 
the General Land Office is operating 
with 351 employes, the services of 
105 having been discontinued. The 
annual saving amounted to $151,000. 


This office has been abolished and 
its work transferred to the division 
of accounts without increase in per- 
sonnel. 


The contest division has been elimi- 
nated entirely, its functions being 
placed under the jurisdiction of the 
adjudicating division. 

Because of the correlation of their 
activities, these branches were 
merged into a single division of sur- 
veys. 

The réclamation and right-of-way 
divisions were merged with the land- 
grant division, while the field-serv- 
ice division was discontinued, its 
work being distributed to other di- 
visions. 

This board has been abolished. It 
has been supplanted by a law division 
charged with the handling of all legal 
matters in the Land Office. 

Accounting and disbursing work 
of the field inspection service has 
been consolidated in a single office 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
the consolidation and other reduc- 
tions in the field force effecting an 
annual saving of $14,500. 

This office has been consolidated 
with the Denver survey office, effect- 
ing a net saving of $8,280. 
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Departmental 


Administration 


Land for Settlement 
Offered Government 
By Southern State; 


Inquiries as to Swamps ane 
Cut-Over Lands Available 
for Reclamation Bring 
Responses. 


The Bureau of Reclamation, Depa’ 
ment of Interior, announced Septembe! 
22 that eight southern States have suh 
mitted tentative offers of approximate] 
1,232,410 acres of State lands as possibl 
suitable areas for the development @ 
community settlements in the South. 

The tenders were made in respon 
to communications sent out by Dr. 
wood Mead, Commissioner of Reclam 
tion, to governors, chambers of com 
merce and. other individuals and organi 
izations in the South, asking for info 
mation as to the location of tracts 6: 
from 10,000 to 30,000 acres and capab 


of providing homes and material suppo! 
for from 100 to 200 families. 
Survey Authorized. 

This step was taken in pursnance 6; 
an act of Congress appropriating $15, 
000 for a cooperative investigation 6 
the part of the Federal Government ani 
the States of the reclamation of swam: 
and cut-over lands, with a view to thei 

use in creating community land set 
tlements throughout the southern State 


The largest single offer of lands cam 
from Mississippi, the total being 562, 
700 acres, with Louisiana cOming secon 
with an offer of 268,480 acres. : 


The States making offers and th 
amount of land offered are as follows 
Alabama, 105,830 acres; Florida, 164,40 
acres; Louisiana, 268,480 acres; Missis 
sippi, 562,700 acres; North Carolina 
77,000 acres; South Carolina, 10,00) 
acres; Tennessee, 29,000 acres and Vir 
ginia, 15,000 acres. 

Returns are coming in slowly. Whe 
all the States have finally been hes 
from, the total land offers, it is expecte 
by officials of the Bureau of Reclama 
tion will be considerably augmented. 

Cooperation is Asked. 

The limited appropriation, the B 
reau of Reclamation has announeeg 
through Dr. Mead, will not permit of 
study by the bureau of each of the areg 
offered. The States will be asked 
cooperate with advice as to which of th 
tracts offered is regarded as best suite 
to group settlement. 

When this phase of the problem hi 
been determined, the bureau plans 
have the selected area in each State in 
spected by a committee of three expe 
yet to be appointed. A report on th 
whole problem of colonization will b 
compiled for these surveys. 3 


Colorado Land Used 
For Sheep Feeding 


Superintendents of Reclama 
tion Projects Report Success 
of Pound-Gain Contracts. 


J. C. Page, superintendent of th 
Grand Valley project, and L. J. Fos 
superintendent of the Umeompahg 
project, have united in a report to th 
Reclamation Service of the Interior Dé 
partment on sheep feeding on tho 
reclamation projects in Colorado. 

They stated that a small amount o 
“individual lamb feeding” has been prae 
ticed intermittently on the project farm 
for several years, a few individuals tak 
ing bands of 500 to 1,000 lambs fron 
summer range, feeding them for period 
of 45 to 100 days, then shipping then 
to market at receiving current prices. 

They cited discouragement caused b 
a few instances of speculation in pu 
chase and sale, with incident heavy los 
That, they said, “prevented the rap 
development of an industry which pro 
gressive farmers recognize as a nece 
sary adjunct of successful farming, 
quired both as a means of utilizing un 
salable forage and increasing the fer 
tility of the farms.” 

Then, they said, less than a year 
a Delta banker, a successful farmer © 
the Uncompahgre project, with capi 
secured from Kansas City, pure 
82,000 head of lambs from Utah an 
Idaho and distributed them on those tw 
projects and along the Colorado River. ; 

All feeding was done under wh 
might be termed pound-gain conti 
The results were average gains of I 
pounds per head, which under 
terms of the contracts resulted in pa’ 
ment of $1.50 per head to the feeder oi 
each lamb fed. : 

Incidentlly, they estimated that 
ter than $300,000 outside capital 
brought into western Colorado in 
past feeding season. The contract feet 
ers want to carry on similar a : 
ments in future years, the report 
and plans are now being considered 
the 1926-27 season. 

The two superintendents added: 


It should not be difficult to secure ae 
ditional feeders for future years. hy 
plan in force permitted responsible } xu 
with little or no capital to handle a car 
load or two of lambs, being limited | 
by their feeding facilities. : 

An outlet was provided for fora 
usually without market. Idle time wal 
put to a remunerative use, and prol 
the best result of all came from # 
building up of impoverished soil. 

The success of last year’s plan, 
is hoped, enlist the aid of local 
in the further growth of a nee 
industry on both projects, 
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Foreign Trade 


Are Upheld 
1 Refusal. to Show 
Records to Public 


eee eee 


raining Order Issued by 
Court Against Federal 
Trade Commission 
Subpoenas. 


a 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 
ting concerns of the country. 
Tustice Smith said: 
“It appears from the bill (for injunc- 
ion) that if the letters, papers and doc- 
ments are produced to the commission, 
will be revealed to the public at 
time and place designated by the 
kommission and will be transmitted to 
he Senate where they will be publishad 
made available for inspection by 
sryone as a public record. 
Such a publication or revelation con- 
titutes an intrusion on the privacy of 
’siness and an infringement of Consti- 
butional rights for which the law affords 
no adequate remedy and from that it fol- 
s that the intervention of equity is 
justified’ 5 
Courts, it is true, will not issue in- 
anctions against administrative officers 
bf the Government on the mere appre- 
ension that they will not do their duty 
ording to law, but administrative of- 
cers must keep within the statute in the 
xercise of their powers and if they 
eaten or seek to do something which 
is wholly beyond their jurisdiction they 
vill be restrained. 
Where an administrative agency 
eks, attempts or threatens to do some- 
hing beyond its jurisdiction which will 
onstitute an invasion of property of 
onstitutional rights and threatens to 
ommence criminal prosecutions to com- 
pel obedience to its mandates, it may 
be enjoined from commencing~ such 
inal prosecutions. 


: . : | 
If the commission may be restrained | 


from bringing criminal proceedings, it 
an hardly be argued that it cannot be 
enjoined from exceeding its jurisdic- 
ion and doing the things which would 
onstitute the basis for such criminal 
proceedings. Even corporations will 
be protected against the taking of their 
books and papers by administrative 
officers if no such authority is conferred 
by statute. 
No mere administrative agency acting 
such, has any right to invade the 
privacy of business, except as prescribed 
by law and then only within constitu- 
jonal limitations. Indeed so far as na- 
ural persons or private corporations are 
oncerned, it is certain that Congress 
ot give administrative officials au- 
hority to rummage through their papers 
without their consent in the hope that 
vidence may be discovered useful for 
public purpose. 
Subpoenas Held Unwarranted. 
That definite prescription of what the 
tommission may do is exclusive, and 
om it no power can be implied to issue 
subpoenas or to compel business men or 
heir employes to submit themselves, 
heir leters, business papers, documents 
nd books to examination by the com- 
mission at any time and at any place 
in the United States designated by the 
subpoenas. 
The resolution (under which the com- 
nission attempted to act) did not author- 
ize the commission to compel the pro- 
duction of documents or papers and it 
is unthinkable that the Senate ever in- 
ended to clothe the commission with 
power to compel the attendance of wit- 
esses at Chicago from every part of the 
nited States and to force firms, part- 


| percentage decrease. 
| the period were 12 per cent below the 
| average for the two preceding years, 





erships and corporations in the milling | 


baking and allied industries to submit 
heir books and papers to representa- 
tives of the commission. 

Specific Power Held Needed. 

No committee of Congress appointed 
to make such an investigation has any 
ipower to compel the attendance of wit- 
messes or the submission of documents 
or papers unless the committee is so 
authorized by one or both Houses and 
ertainly the commission has no greater 
power in that behalf under the resolu- 
ion than would a committee of the Sen- 
ate similarly situated. 

Indeed; if the Senate had authorized 
the commission to issue process to secure 
the attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of books, records and papers, 
such action would have been beyond the 
Senate’s jurisdiction, inasmuch as no ad- 
ministrative officer of the Government 
can be vested with such power without 
ithe joint action of both Houses and then 
only within the limits prescribed by the 
commission. 

The full text of the opinion will 
be printed in the issued of Septem- 

ber 24. 


Deposits of Jade Found 
In Vicinity of Hongkong 


| Consul Harold Shantz, at Hongkong, 
nh a mail report received in the Depart- 
ent of Commerce, states that accord- 
to press reports in China valuable 
coveries of jade and chalcedony have 
n made in the New Territories, on 
mainland, and in a part of the 
own Colony of Hongkong. 
| These discoveries, it was stated, in- 
‘eluded four extensive deposits of pink, 
gray, purple, green and rose jade, and 
lalso Han jade. 


| 
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Effects of Coal Strike Discussed 
In Report on Decline in British Trade 


Cessation of Mining Is Said Not Yet to Have Vitally Hurt 
Foreign Commerce. 


Charles H. Lyon, United States Trade 
Commissioner at London, has reported 
to the Department of Commerce that 
the British coal strike up to the end 
of July has “not yet vitally hurt for- 
eign trade to the extent of permanently 
diverting business, although vigorous 
action will have to be taken to regain 
some affected markets.’”’ His report, 
which covers the trade situation for 
May, June, and July, follows in full 
text: 

British foreign trade during three 
months of this year’s coal strike was 
in value considerably below that for 
the same months of 1925 and of 1924. 
This decline was apportioned as follows: 


British foreign trade for May, June, 
and July: [000 omitted]. 
1924 1925 1926 
Imports .... £318,691 £313,971 £278,994 
Exports: 
Domestic . 
Reexports. 


203,568 
33,289 


187,924 
36,475 


153,135 
27,736 
236,857 180,871 


Tl. exports 224,399 


Im’pt surplus 81,834 89,572 98,123 

It is not, however, in this decline in 
values that the harmful effect of the 
strike is to be seen, but rather in the 


Imports during 


and exports were 22 per cent lower. If 
these figures be corrected, however, to 
allow for the decline in prices during the 


| last three years, the current year’s val- 
| ues would represent a drop of only 7 per 
| cent below the average for the two pre- 


ceding years. 
Excess of Imports Considered. 


Continued Excess of Imports Would | 


Prove Serious: Against this rather 
moderate decline, the increase of nearly 
15 per cent in the excess of imports 


over the two years’ average excess for | 


the same period is a much more im- 
portant symptom of distress, as Great 
Britain has just managed in the past 
two fiscal years to strike an even bal- 
ance through offsetting excess imports 
by “invisible” items. An increase of 
15 per cent in the amount to be offset 
would leave little or nothing over for 
investment abroad. Indeed, if the strike 
continues much longer, the _ invisible 
items may not be heavy enough, and 
the country will have to liquidate some 
of its outside holdings; that is, it may 
have to draw upon capital resources. 


As foreign trade depends heavily on | 


foreign placements of capital and as 


either that the strike must end before 
the unfavorable balance grows too large 
or else the sum total of invisible items 
must be added to by collections for serv- 
ices performed by British middlemen. 


Shifts in Trade Emphasis May Be Ad- 
visable: The British are thoroughly cog- 
nizant of this situation and are exerting 
every effort to meet it. With centuries 
of trading experience behind them, they 
realize that the sum total of trade mov- 
ing is less important than the distribu- 
tion of that trade between imports, ex- 
ports, and reexports. Certain heavy im- 
ports are inevitable; cotton, ore, food- 


stuffs, large in bulk and small in value, 
These, | 
it is felt, should be bought as far as | 
possible within the Empire and in larger | 
in 


must continue to be imported. 


quantity than is needed at home, 
order to earn transshipment and other 
middlemen fees for handling the excess 
in transit to the ultimate consumer. 
As compared with this necessity, in 
he opinion of some, actual increase in 
export of goods originating in Great 


Britain can wait until markets are ready | 


to obsorb them. -Nevertheless, such 
markets are being actively cultivated. 
In this respect it is realized that coal 
as a source of export profits is no longer 
the valuable commodity it used to be, 
and that other goods must take its place. 


Trade decline caused not wholly by 
strike: It is incorrect to charge the 
trade decline during May, June, and 
July solely to the coal strike prevailing 
during those months. Imports other 
than coal during the strike months 
were valued at £246,000,000, as com- 
pared with £277,000,000 in 1924 and 
£285,000,000 in 1925. Some of the 
more important declines in these im- 
portations occurred in cultery, silks, and 
automobiles—lines where home produc- 
tion has been aided and imports cut 
down by tariffs. 

In the case of exports a somewhat 
more pronounced effect is apparent, 
even after due allowance has been made 
for coal and for price correction be- 
tween years. This is shown in the fol- 
lowing summary in which trade during 
May, June, and July for the past three 
years has been valued on the 1926 
wholesale-price basis: 


| ciated exchange. While the 


Factors Tending to Relieve the Situ- 
ation: Even on the revised price basis 
the situation is none too cheerful, but it 
far from justifies the gloomy analyses 
that mary are dispdsed to make. Fur- 
thermore, it is possible and some think 
it probable that as soon as the strike is 
over a strong buying movement will set 
in that will test the productive power 
and capacity of some manufacturers of 
special lines. This condition has fre- 
quently been noted with respect to Shef- 
field and Birmingham products. 
strike has caused buyers to defer pur- 
chases rather than to make them else- 
where, except in the most essential lines. 

Retail Stocks Being Cleared Out. 

Another element that lessens the seri- 
ousness of the strike is the fact that 
producers, distributers, and _ retailers 
have all been able to clear their shelves 
pretty well of inventories without having 
to accept scrap values. This is particu- 
larly welcome in style goods, as the 
strike came after spring and summer 
goods were taken care of and before fall 
buying had begun. 

Again, the Government has put out a 
revised export-credits scheme, which 
may have induced some traders to await 
the ending of the strike before giving 
British orders, thus deriving an ad- 


| vantage from the new scheme. 


Still other factors reduce the degree 
of hardship that tan be laid at the door 
of the strike. The Balfour committee 
on industry and trade, reporting long be- 
fore the strike, said that serious obsta- 
cles to trade were represented by reduced 
purchasing power abroad ud by depre- 

ritish strike 
has been on, these factors have con- 
tinued, exchange having fallen very 
much lower. Certainly there is no war- 
rant for an assertion that British trade 
would be very prosperous but for the 
strike. 

In the domestic field there are other 
qualifying factors. Unemployment re- 
lief does not have to be paid by em- 
ployers while men are on strike; the 





shut-down period can profitably be used 
for repairs and maintenance of plant; 
and any genuine losses can always be 
charged off on next year’s income tax. 
Foreign Trade Not Vitally Injured: 
Take it all in all, the strike has not yet 
vitally hurt foreign trade to the extent 
of permanently diverting business, al- 
though vigorous action will have to be 
taken to regain some affected markets. 


yBritish producers have had time to set 


oe ; ; a i i 1 i d d, 
British welfare is so largely tied up with | Cet Seren sens Se seeet ae 


its foreign trade condition, it is clear | 


best of all, there is good evidence of 
heavy orders as soon as the strike is 
over. The only absolute essential is that 
the strike must not last too long. 


British Importation 
Of Iron and Steel 
Exceeding Exports 


Unfavorable Trade Balance 
Is Reported for August 
as Having Totaled 
145,382 Tons. 


The Iron and Steel Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce has just issued a 


| statement on British foreign trade in 


iron and steel products in August. The 


full text of the statement follows: 


Imports of iron and steel products into 
the United Kingdom during August ex- 
ceeded exports by the widest margin— 
146,382 gross tons—of any month since 
the coal strike went into effect. Re- 
ceipts of these products from other coun- 
tries during the month totaled 315,086 
tons, or 16.3 per cent more than during 
July. Exports, on the other hand, 
amounted to only 169,684 tons, or 30.4 
per cent less than those of the preced- 
ing month. 

With the exception of but six items, an 
increase was reported for each classifica- 
tion of iron and steel goods brought into 
the United Kingdom. Receipts of in- 
gots total 141,367 tons and increased by 
the largest tonnage, 16,036 tons, dur- 
ing the month with receipts of pig-iron 
increasing by the next largest quantity, 
8,395 tons from 20,096 tons in July to 
28,491 in August. Receipts of plates in- 
creased by 6,555 tons, iron bars by 5,644 
tons, hoops and strips by 4,076 tons, 
structural steel by 2,926 tons, and 
wrought tubes and pipes by 1,629 tons. 
Imports of steel bars declined by 2,604 
tons during August and the ‘inbound 

; movement of wire nails decreased by 481 


British foreign trade during May, June and July, valued on a 1926 price basis: 


[000 omitted.] 


Imports 
1925 
£124,718 
81,722 
83,924 


Commodity group 1924 

Food, drink, and tobacco.. £124,739 
Raw materials 85,815 
Manufactures 71,467 


282,021 


290,364 


The deposits have not been worked | oe , 4 : ne 
extensively. As some of them are be- | conditions in their respective jurisdic- 
pw sea level, recovery is difficult, ac- | a i Ga, eis a 
yeording to Consul Shantz. | Tientsin, China, may be reached care of 
H. Gauss, 221 Fifth Street, S. E., 
Washington, D. C., until October 15. 

Ely, E. Palmer, from Bucharest, Ru- 
mania, may be reached at 16 Brenton 
Avenue, Providence, R. I., until Septem- 
ber 29. 

Robert F. Fernald, from  Saloniki, 
Greece, may be reached at 1514 Columbia 
Road, Washington, D. C., until Septem- 
ber 29. 


’ 
rt 
hk 


(Consular Officers Listed 
'As Available for Conferences 


The Department of Commerce has 
announced that the following Amer- 

fican consular officers are on leave of | 
ence in the United States and will |. 
glad to confer with business men | 


Exports 
1925 
£11,904 

18,921 
139,900 


1926 
£123,847 

83,028 

71,072 


1924 
£11,260 
22,971 
144,226 


1926 
£11,597 
7,618 
130,528 
277,947 178,457 


170,725 149,743 


and commercial organizations relative to 


Czechoslovakia Removes Fee 
On Superphosphate Imports 


According to a cablegram received in 
the Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache James F. Hodgson at 
Brague, the Czechoslovak Government 


has removed the import license require- 
ment and the manipulation fee of one- 
half per cent invoice price on imports of 
superphosphate, effective September 15, 


The: 


Commerce 


| Stores Department 


In India Reported 
Proving Successful 


British Organization Said to 
Be Bringing Purchases of 
Public Supplies to 
Local Industries. 


The Division of Regional Information 
ofthe Department of Commerce has 
just reported that the Indian Stores 
Department of the British Government 
in India, formed to buy stores for the 
public service so as to encourage in- 
dustry, is said to be proving successful. 
The full text of the report follows: 

The Indian Stores Department, 
created during the early part of 1924 
for the purpose of purchasing stores 
for the .public service in such a way as 
to encourage the industries of the coun- 
try, is reported to be experiencing con- 
siderable success. In addition to afford- 
ing encouragement to local manufac- 
turers, it is bringing foreign agencies 
and factory branches to India which are 
taking this action in order to qualify 
under the rules as caterers to the Gov- 
ernment’ departments. 


Claim Large Growth. 


From a small beginning the Depart- | 


ment has grown until now it is repre- 
sented in most of the chief industrial 
and commercial centers of India. Ac- 
cording to a report issued recently by 
the Department, supplies valued at 
more than 25,900,000 rupees were pur- 
chased during 1924-25, or about one- 
third of the Government’s total re- 
quirements, the other two-thirds being 
imported on Government account. In 
addition the Department conducted 9,- 
929 scientific tests in laboratories, 
covering a very wide range of ma- 
terials. __ 

Considerable constructive work is also 
said to have been accomplished in seek- 
ing idigenous sources of materials and 
improving the quality of their products 
and creating new sources. In addition, 
a number of old specifications were 
brought up to date and new ones created. 
Many manufacturers were encouraged to 
make certain classes of material, and as 
a result business of a considerable vol- 
ume which formerly went out of the 
country was diverted to the Indian mar- 
ket. 


Local Purchases Gain 


According to the rules under which 
the Department operates, goods which 
cannot be purchased locally either from 
Indian manufacturers or from agencies 
or branches of foreign firms must be 
obtained from the Stores Department, 
London. Goods so purchased are classed 
separately in the Indian trade returns as 
imports on Government account. A study 
of these figures indicates that such im- 
ports during the year 1922-23, prior to 
the organization of the Indian Stores 
Department, were valued at 134,240,000 
rupees, and that during 1923-24, the 
year that the Department was inaugu- 
rated, they dropped to 95,700,000 rupees, 
and during the following year to 67,- 
383,000 rupees, indicating that more and 
more of the Government’s needs are be- 
ing supplied locally. 

Analysis of the principal items mak- 
ing up imports of Government supplies 
shows that, with the exception of arms 
and ammunition, leather and leather 
manufactures, bleached white cloth, wool 
piecegoods, and flax textiles, all ma- 
terials imported have shown marked de- 
clines during the past three years. 


Copra Market in Manila 
Is Reported as Quiet 


Trade Commissioner Butler at Manila 
has reported by cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the Manila 
copra market is quiet. Although prices 
decreased in early August, he reported 
that rumors of advancing oil prices in 
the United States started an upward 
tendence at the latter part of the month 
which continued into the early part of 
September. The present price tendency, 
however, he said was downward. 


Present copra production, Mr. Butler 
reported, is about 33 per cent above the 
average for the past three years, and 
arrivals at Manila during the second 
week in September were 65 per cent 
above normal, the cable states. All 
mills are operating but are well stocked. 


The present provincial equivalent of 
resecado is being delivered at Manila at 
18 pesos per picul. August arrivals of 
copra at Manila totaled 4,500 sacks. 


tons. Minor decreases also occurred in 
the imports of miscellaneous wire man- 
ufactures, bolts and nuts, nails, and in 
those items included in the “all other” 
classification. 


Only three items of exports showed 
gains during August and these totaled 
but little more than 350 tons. Shipreents 
in all of the other classifications fell to 
a greater or lesser degree. Pig-iron ex- 
ports fell 17,574 tons during August; 
galvanized sheets, 15,063 tons; black 
plates and sheets, 10,431 tons; railway 
material other than rails, 7,959 tons; 
steel bars, 5,023 tons, and tinplate, 4,381 
tons. Hoops and strips, miscellaneous 
wire manufactures, and nails and tacks 
were the only groups to show an in- 
crease. 

British production of pig-iron reahed 
a new low level during August when 
but 13,600 tons were manufactured. The 
output of steel ingots and castings, how- 
ever, improved over July by 20,000 tons 


\| to reach 52,100 tons, the highest quality 


produced in any month since April. Two 
more blast furnaces ceased operations 
during the month, leaving but six in 
operation on August 31. Thirty-five 
open-hearth furnaces were in operation 
on the same date, 


Coal 


Lumber 
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Trade Practices 


Change Forecast in Sawmill Machinery 
To Reduce Waste in Lumber Industry 


Director of National Committee on Wood Utilization Re- 
ports on Conditions in West. 


Trends in the lumbering and wood- 
using industries are discussed in a state- 
ment issued on September 22 by Alex 

! Oxholm, director of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, who has just 
returned to Washington from a trip of 
two months in the Middle West and 
Pacific Coast States. In his statement 
(the full text of which is given below), 
Mr. Oxholm says that in the next decade 
there will be a demand for improved 
sawmill machinery, With particular ref- 
erence to the reduction of waste. 

The National Committee of Wood Util- 
ization is one of the groups composed 
of Government officials and leaders in 
industry, which are cooperating the 
Department of Commerce in its pro- 
gram for the elimination of waste, 
through standardization and_ greater 
utilization of raw materials. 

Mr. Oxholm’S statement follows 
Tull text: 


“While 


in 


in previous years, quantity 


production has seemed to be the chief ; 


goal of the lumbermen, there is now a 
decided tendency to slow down in cases 
where a closer utilization of raw mate- 
rial would ensue.. The next decade will 
demand improved sawmill machinery, 
with particular reference to the saving 
of waste. Most of the edger saws on 
the Pacific coast are only head saws 
with a kerf varying from one-third to 
one-half inch. While these machines 
must necessarily be of heavy construc- 
tion to take care of the large dimensions, 
| the future will no doubt see a change 
to smaller edgers, operated at a de- 
creased rate of feed so as to enable 
the edger-man to save as much mate- 
rial as possible in edging the lumber. 
Smaller LogsBeing Cut. 

“Likewise, with the steadily decreas- 
ing saw log dimension (some mills are 
even cutting down to six and seven-inch 
top diameter, in rare instances) it is 
evident that the heavy band-saw de- 
signed to cut logs of several feet in di- 
ameter can not possibly be operated at 
a profit. The trimmer saws are still set 
to cut lumber in multiples of two feet. 
Some of the more progressive mills are 
turning each piece so that the trimmer 
can perform his work in a more effec- 
tive manner. Low lumber values have, 
so far, prevented any improvement in 
trimming practices, which are still car- 
ried on by the long\distance method. 

“The trimmer is usually located from 
15 to 25 feet away from the saws and 
it is only natural that the human eye 
is unable to detect all defects at that 
distance. Many operators hope that the 
time will come when it will be possible 
to improve these practices both by trim- 
ming to odd and even lengths and by 
exercising more care in trimming opera- 
tions. In fact, there are several who 
believe that hand trimming will be the 
ultimate solution, particularly in connec- 
tion with high grade lumber. 

“In one respect, the sawmill technique 
has been developed to a point where 
further important improvements seem 
almost impossible. This refers to the 
handling of logs and lumber and by the 

, use of automatic conveyers, monorail 
transportation systems, gasoline or elec- 
tric lumber carriers and conveyers of 
all kinds. Difficult manual labor in the 
sawmills has been practically eliminated, 
at least compared with conditions ten or 
fifteen years ago. Increased output due 
to the great improvement in the class 
of sawmill laborers and to the use of 
labor-saving devices has permitted the 
industry to pay higher wages. It seemed 
that the workmen who formerly had 
calloused shoulders and calloused hands 
from lifting and carrying the lumber 
now had only calloused finger tips from 
punching electric buttons. 

Inventions Made by Laborers. 

“It was of especial interest to observe 
the many inventions designed by laborers 
and mill mechanics who, in some cases, 
had been granted patents. Little had 
been done to dispose of these, as a gen- 
eral rule, and the inventions had only 

! benefited the mills for which they had 
been designed. These inventors should 
find an excellent oportunity for bringing 
these improvements before the public by 
submitting their ideas to the Waste Pre- 
vention Contest of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Most of the progressive operations of 
the West Coast and the Inland Empire 
fully realize that the best possibilities 
of making future operations profitable 
will lie along the lines of cut-up stock. 
This development has, so far been re- 
stricted chiefly to the larger mills, many 
of which have had experience in manu- 
facturing in other parts of the country. 
For instance, one Douglas Fir mill man- 
ufactures furniture parts on a large 
scale; another is catering to.automobile 
trade, and several plants are making 
toy stock. This undertaking has reached 
a very high degree of perfection in the 
| California redwood and sugar and white 
pine districts, and several plants are 
turning out finished articles, such as 
coffins, sash and doors, etc. The ex- 
pansion of this development is more or 
less dependent upon standardization of 
small dimension stock, and it is on this 
point that the aid of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization is required. 

“There is enough lumber burned and 
wasted on the Pacific Coast to supply 
several of our largest industries requir- 
ing cut-up~stock; but so far producers 
and consumers have not succeeded in 
coming in close touch with each other. 

“The Pacific Coast is a large con- 
sumer of charcoal and wood chemicals. 
The former is used for domestic fuel, 
poultry and hog feed and for a number 
of other purposes. The local produc- 
tion is small and the bulk of this ma- 
terial is even imported from foreign 
countries bordering the Pacific Ocean 
or transported by rail from three to 

| four thousand miles from the East. 

“Unfortunately, the production of 


charcoal and by-products from softwoods 
is not well understood by the lumber 
industry in general. There is enough 
raw material going to waste on the 
Pacific Coast, not required for lumber 
purposes, to supply the entire country 
with charcoal and then a substantial sur- 
plus for export, if new markets could 
be developed. The effect of a local 
production of charcoal and by-products 
would be far reaching. The agricultural 
interests would be benefited by receiving 
cheaper poultry and stock feed and 
many other industries, such as rubber 
and paper making, and mining would 
be assured of some of the by-products 
which they need. 


“The National Committee on Wood 
Utilization has now in preparation such 
a report, and it is confidently believed 
that this study of the production of char- 
coal and by-products from softwoods will 
have a stimulating effect. 

Predicts Adoption of Kiln Drying. 

“While each year has produced re- 
markable strides of advancement in 
wood utilization, the marketing for Pa- 
cific Coast wood products must be given 
greater consideration. Unless satisfac- 
tory markets can be found for the sal- 
vaged material, there will be no in- 
centive to install wood-saving devices 
and methods. Lumber which is not 
properly conditioned and seasoned should 
not be sold for purposes where such stock 
is required, and it is realized, therefore, 
by nearly all progressive sawmill opera- 
tors on the Pacific Coast that kiln drying 
of lumber, even ofthe common grades, 
must and will come, the sooner the bet- 
ter. One prosperous year for lumber- 
men on the Pacific Coast would be all 
that would be required to assure the in- 
stallation of many kilns. Unfortunately, 
the industry is passing through difficut 
conditions making for low lumber values, 
and it will be necessary for many of the 
mills to wait for better times before in- 
curring this heavy expense. 

“The most gratifying signs in the de- 
velopment on the Pacific Coast is the 
rapid growth of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. Working upon the theory that 
the radius of distribution increases-with 
the degree of refining, it would readily 
be seen that saw-mill waste which now, 
in cost cases, is a heavy liability can be 
turned into pulp and paper products and 
widely distributed. There is no reason 
why the Pacific Coast should not be self- 
supporting in these lines and supply a 
large part of the balance of the country 
with these products which are now, to a 
great extent, being imported from for- 
eign countries. 


“Some feel that a part of these pulp 
products compete with lumber, but the 
lumber manufacturers are rapidly com- 
ing to appreciate that any product made 
from wood, be it rayon, wall board, or 
paper, means a closer utilization of tim- 
ber. The greater the degree of utiliza- 
tion, the higher the value of standing 
timber and this increase of standing 
timber values will pave the way for 
profitable commercial reforestation.” 


While in the Middle West and the East, 
Mr. Oxholm had a series of confer- 
ences with varicus groups of representa- 
tives of wood-usinz industries and suc- 
ceéded in obtaining cooperation in such 
undertakings as standardizing and use 
of cut-up stock. He Advised them that 
the National Comraitte2 on Wood Utili- 
zaticn is the logical medium for bring- 
ing about tloser understanding ketween 
corsumer and manufacturer. Its Chair- 
man is Secretary of Commerce Heover, 
and its Vice Chairman is Col. W. B. 
Greeley, Chief Forester of the Depart- 
anent of Agricu:ture. The committee 
now has severai important projects un- 
der way, the results of which will be 
communicated to the public this fall, ac- 
cording to Mr. Oxhoim. 


Decline in Exports 
From Tientsin Are 
Noted During Year 


The Department of Comerce on Sep- 
tember 21 announced reception of a re- 
port from Granville Woodward, Vice 
Consul at Tientsin, declaring exports 
from that city to the United States 
greatly reduced as_a result of military 
and political disturbances. The full text 
of the report follows: 


The effect on trade of the military and 
political disturbances in North China is 
apparent in the greatly reduced exports 
from Tientsin to the United States, 
which fell to $14,463,130 for the first 
six months of 1926, from $27,572,759 for 
the same period of 1925. 


Declines in Staples Listed. 


Among the staple articles of export 
from North China, large decreases were 
registered in sheep’s wool, raw cotton, 
bristles, intestines and camel’s wool and 
smaller declines took place in furs, and 
hides and skins of various kinds. 


Exports of sheep’s wool, during the 
first half of 1925 amounted to 37,704,252 
pounds valued at $9,154,164, but during 
the same months of this year shipments 
totaled only 5,448,032 pounds valued at 
$1,343,955. This tremendous falling off 
is due largely to the impossibility of 
moving cargo from the interior owing 
to the lack of transportation facilities 
and to the reluctance of local Tientsin 
dealers to assume the risk of moving 
cargo from interior collecting centers. 


Raw cotton shipments dropped to 1,- 
781,818 pounds valued at $363,696 during 
the first six months of this year, com- 
pared with 8,518,162 pounds valued at 
$1,965,081 for the same period of 1925. 
As in the case of sheep’s wool the de- 
cline is attributed chiefly to the small 


Iron and Steel Trade 
Of France Is Smaller 
In 1926 Than in 1925 


Slight Gain in Imports Fails 
To Offset Drop of 
36,831 Tons in 


Exports. 


The Iron and Steel Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce has just an- 
nounced that French foreign trade in 
iron and steel products has declined in 
the first half of 1926 from the figure 
for the same period of 1925. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

The cumulative foreign trade of 
France in iron and steel products dur- 
ing the first half of 1926 totaled 2,171,- 
171 metric tons, representing a slight 
decline from the total of 2,207,447 metric 
tons in the corresponding six months of 
the preceding year. 

French exports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts during the period under survey 
amounted to 2,059,140 metric tons, a 
decrease of 36,851 tons from the total 
of 2,095,971 exported during the first 
half of 1925. Imports amounted to 112,- 
031 metric tons, an increase of 555 tons 
over the 111,476 metric tons received 
in the same period of 1925. 

Exports Higher Than 1924. 

During the first half of 1925 exports 
had increased 289,758 tons over the half- 
year exports of 1924, so that despite the 
decline in the outbound trade in 1926 
there was still a comfortable margin 
left over the earlier figures. Imports, 
on the other hand, had lost 297,117 tons 
when the figures for the January-June 
period of 1925 dropped below those of 
1924, and the slight gain registered in 
1926 did not offset this early loss to any 
marked degree. 

The principal items contributing to the 
total of 1926 exports were, in the order of 
the volume of their shipments, rolled 
blooms, foundry pig iron, rails, rail 
chairs, structural materials, uncut hot- 
rolled sheets, wrought iron and _ steel 
scrap, tubes and fittings, cut hot-rolled 
sheets, and wire. Rolled blooms also con- 
tributed the largest tonnage to the total 
of imports, with tinplate taking second 
place. 

Other principal items of imports were 
foundry pig-iron, iron filings and scales, 
ferromanganese, wrought iron and steel 
serap, uncut hot-rolled sheets, tubes and 
fittings, special steels, and hoops. 

Decline In Two Items. 


Of the principal items of export noted 
above, all but two recorded increases in 
the total tonnage sent abroad during 
1926 as against 1925. Rolled blooms in- 
creased by 114,920 tons, uncut hot-rolled 
sheets 46,995 tons, rail chairs 40,438 tons, 
structural materials 33,739 tons, rails 
20,039 tons, cut hot-rolled sheets 14,668 
tons, tubes and fittings 2,458 tons, and 
foundry pig-iron 1,691 tons. 

Of the two items to show decreases 
wrought iron and steel scrap lost 296,600 
tons and wire 2,399 tons. The decrease 
in consignments of the wrought scrap 
alone would have been more than enough 
to offset the gains recorded in the other 
classifications. 


The 10 items contributing the largest 
quantities to the French import total 
were equally_divided between those show- 
ing gains and those showing losses with 
the preponderance of the tonnage on the 
side of those reporting gains. As in the 
ease of the exports, rolled blooms showed 
the greatest gain among the principal 
items of iron and steel imports, an in- 
crease of 12,509 tons. Receipts of iron 
filings and scales were second with an 
increase of 6,813 tons; then follow tin- 
plate with 5,152 tons, special steels with 
723 tons, and tubes and fittings with 158 
tons. 

Uncut hot-rolled sheets was the princi- 
pal item to record a decrease in 1926 as 
against 1925. This group fell 13,243 
tons. The other items to record losses 
were wrought iron and steel scarp 4,613 
tons, foundry pig-iron 3,215 tons, ferro- 
manganese 1,285 tons, and hoops 246 
tons. 


Syrian Tariff Rates Reduced 
On Cotton Goods and Yarn 


The Foreign Tariffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce announces that 
reduced rates of duty have been imposed 
on the following articles imported into 
Syria from countries members of the 
League of Nations and the United States 
and Turkey. 


Pure cotton goods not containing any 
mixture of other textile products, 20 
per cent ad valorem; cotton yarn, 15 per 
cent ad valorem; caustic soda, 11 per 
cent ad valorem; animal and vegetable 
alimentary fats and pastes for soup, ete, 
11 per cent ad valorem. 


The articles listed were formerly sub- 
ject to an import duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. The application of the maxi- 
mum tariff rates of 50 per cent ad 
valorem is reported as maintained in re- 
spect of importations from countries 
other than the United States and Turkey 
which are not members of the League 
of Nations. 


amounts off cargo arriving at Tientsin. 
from the interior. 
Fur Shipments Drop. 

While a few individual items showed 
a slight increase, total shipments of 
dressed and undressed furs dropped to 
$4,916,118 for the 1926 half year, against 
$6,929,742 for the corresponding months 
of 19265. 

The resumption of export trade on a 
scale approximating that of 1925 is con. 
tingent upon the restoration of trans. 
portation. There is little in the present 
situation, however, which would appear 
to point to any considerable improvement 
in the unsatisfactory conditions now pre- 
vailing. 
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Railroads 


Total of $34,419,618 Direct Loans 


Brakeman Declared 
Chiefly Responsible 
For Railroad Crash 


Report Issued by I. C. C. Says 
Inexperienced Employe 
Admitted Blame for 
Fatal Collision. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 22 made public a report 
by W. P. Borland, director of the Bu- 
reau of Safety of the commission, on the 
investigation of a head-on collision be- 
tween a passenger train and a freight 
train on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway at Heidenheimer, Tex. The ac- 
cident resulted in the death of on em- 
ploye and the injury of 30 passengers, 
one employe and three Pullman porters. 
The full text of the conclusions reached 

by Mr. Borland follows: 

This accident was caused by an open 
switch, for which Head Brakeman 
Walker, of extra 967, is primarily re- 
sponsible, and it is believed that Engine- 
man Flew, of train No. 17, contributed 
to the extent that he failed properly to 
observe and obey automatic block-signal 
indications. 

Brakeman Called Unexperienced. 

Head Brakeman Walker, a new and 
inexperienced employe, admitted his re- 
sponsibility for the accident. While at 
Cameron he heard Engineman Thomp- 
son and Fireman Turek talking about 
meeting train No. 17 at Heidenheimer, 
but he said he knew nothing about train 
No. 16 and thought that when that train 
passed he might have had it confused 
with train No. 17 and thinking it was 
the only train to be met or passed, he 
had proceeded to open the switch on his 
own initiative. 

Fireman Cason said that had signal 
2141 been displaying a caution indica- 
tion he would have expected to find the 
passing track switch in the open posi- 
tion, but that as a matter of fact the 
signal was displaying a clear indica- 
tion; the evidence, however, is to the 
contrary, and would make it appear that 
the proper caution indication was dis- 
played at signal 2141 and that this in- 
dication either was misread or 
observed. 

Position Signals Noted. 
“Had the switch been open after train 
No. 17 passed signal 2141, 
protection for this open 
have been the caution indication 
played at signal 2121, located only 56 
feet in advance of the switch. In this 
connection, it might be noted that the 
other main-track switches were wired so 
as to cause the display of a stop indica- 
tion should they be opened. 


switch 


Had an adequate automatic train stop | 


or train control device been in use, this 
accident would have been prevented. 


With the exception of the fireman, 


head brakeman and flagman of extra | 
all of the employes involved were | 
At the time of the | 
accident the crew of extra 967 had been | 


967, 
experienced men. 


hours and the crew 
17 had been on duty four 


on duty about 13% 
of train No. 


hours or less; previous to going on duty | 


all of these employes had had 8 or more 
hours off duty. 


Foreign Exchange 


LBy Telegraph.] 

New York, September 22.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certi- 
fied to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and made public the noon buying rates 
in the local market for cable transfers 
payable in foreign currencies as fol- 
lows: 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

September 22, 1926. 
The Honorable, 
The Secretary of the Treasury. 
Sir: 


In pursuance of the provisions of Sec- | 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, deal- | 
ing with the conversion of foreign cur- | 
rency for the purpose of thé assessment | 


and collection of duties upon merchan- 
dise imported into the United States, 


you that the buying rates in the New 
York market at noon today for cable 
transfers payable in the foreign curren- 
cies are as shown below. 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department. 


Country 


Noon buying 
for cable. 


Rate 


Transfers in N. Y 


Values in U. S. 


Dollars. 


Europe: 
Austria (Schilling) 
Belgium (Franc) 
Bulgaria (Lev) 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) 
Denmark (Krone) 
England (Pound Sterling) 
Vinland (Markka) 
France (Franc) .... 
Germany (Reichsmark) _ 
Greece (Drachma) 
Holland (Guilder) 
Hungary (Pengo) 
Italy (Lira) 
Norway (Krone) 
Poland (Zloty) 
Portugal (Escudo) 
Roumania (Leu) 
Spain (Peseta) 
Sweden (Krona) 
Switzerfand (France) 
Yugoslavia (Dinar) 

Asia: 
China (Chefoo Tael) 
China (Hankow Tael) 
China (Shanghai Tael) 
China (Tientsin Tael) 
China (Hongkong Dollar ( 
China (Mexican Dollar) 
China’ (Tientsin or Peiyang 

Dollar) 
China (Yuan 
India (Rupee) 
Japan (Yen) 3 
Sinrapare (S. 8.) (Dollar) Sg 


029619 
2655 

- 4.8540 
025211 
0277 
2382 


.4006 
1755 
.0369 
.2192 
.1100 
.0514 
005386 
.1526 
-2674 
1932 
017677 


6938 
68568 
6632 
6938 
5254 
A810 


ATT5 
A738 
3632 
4862 
GOR 


Dollar) a 


was not | 


then the only | 
would | 


dis- | 


| Houston 





we | 
have ascertained and hereby certify to | 


| lina, Oklahoma and Tennessee. 
| ganizations are all 


| their 





0117113 | 


, Mexico (Peso) 
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osenitiiaattiasineaagalltann 
Intermediate 


Credits 


Report as of September 11 Gives Total of Rediscounts as 
$43,896, 231, 


The Federal Farm Loan Board has 
announced that the total of direct loans 
and rediscounts- handled by the 12 Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks as of 
September 11, 1926, amounted to $78,- 
315,850.45. 
419,618.62 and the rediscounts $43,896,- 
231.82. 

The board 
as follows: 

Agricultural Credit Corporations, $81,- 


STATEMEN 


classified the rediscounts 


; companies, 


The direct loans were $34- | 


| 
| 


132,849.49; national banks, 
state banks, $335,784.19; 
$13,261,672.93; 
and trust companies, $161,576.50. 

The board classified the direct 
as follows: 

Tobacco, $19,673,445.31; canned fruit 
and vegetables, $1,706,942.45; raisins, $1,- 
800,000; wool, $2,218,344.66; cotton, $5,- 
475,000; Grimm alfalfa seed, $67,500; 
rice, $491,934.53; coffee, $29,500; olive 
oil, $26,342; wheat, $2,930,609.67. 


$4,348.72; 
live stock loan 


loans 


'T OF REDISCOUNTS, DIRECT LOANS AND ADVANCES UPON 


THE RESPECTIVE COMMODITIES OF THE TWELVE FEDERAL 


INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS AS OF SEPTEMBER 11, 


District. 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 


Direct Loans. 
$3,850,000.00 
5,385,072.13 
510,000.00 
10,082,829.02 
3,100,000.00 
2,556,934.53 
654,355.43 
643,065.76 
Wichita 2,900,000,00 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


3,368,284.45 
1,569,077.30 


DORE oe oSe Cian ew ees $34,419,618.62 


1926. 


Rediscounts. 
$213,325.00 
550,016.87 
12,958,194.91 
719,933.74 
4,224,052.53 
1,815,713.20 
3,505,961.00 
4,710,773.64 
1,713,127.69 
6,280,900.65 
4,114,023.84 
3,090,208.76 


$45,896,231.83 


Total. 


5,935,089.00 
13,468,194.91 


7,324,052.53 


4,160,316.43 
5,353,839.40 
4,613,127.69 
6,280,900.65 
7,482,308.29 
4,659,286.06 


CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. 


Agri. Credit 
Corporations. 
$212,325.00 

502,215.17 
12,923,075.95 
679,798.40 
4,079,359.40 
1,620,865.90 
3,542,103.70 
2,.763,107.87 
386,967.74 
515,265.90 
1,759,585.57 
1,548,178.89 


$30, 1 32,849. 49 


District. 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
POs ENON, 6 5064-6 dee ue wets 
St. Paul 
Omaha 
Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


Total 


L-S 
companies 


District 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 


National 
Banks. 
$1,000.00 


State 
Banks. 
$47,801.70 
31,770.24 
40,135.34 
11,440.00 
54,733.00 
43,028.24 
7,828.15 
84,840.92 
11,556.60 


3,348.72 


$4,348.72 $335,784.19 


S loan Savings banks 
& trust co’s. Tobacco 
$3.850,000.00 
5,355,572.13 
10,082,829.02 


$155.253.18 
140,114.30 
120,829.06 


1,939,837.62 


Wichita 


Berkeley 
Spokane 


Total 


Classification of Direct. 


1,141,319.03 
5,692,501.65 
2,351,788.27 
1,742,029.87 


savings banks | 


$4,063,325.00 | 


10,802,762.76 | 


4,172,647.73 | 


$78,315,850.45 


| sion that, 


necessary to 


| reney. 


Banking 


DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 


7 
U.S. Treasury 
At Close of Business Sept. 20. 
(Made Public Sept. 22.) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts......... $ 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
INCOME tOK ve vdse....ss 
Miscellaneous int. rev... 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


56,708 830.42 
1,377,547.89 
434,589.71 


Total ordinary receipts. 
Public debt receipts. . 
Balance previous day 


‘ 23,000.00 
347,081,589.33 


eee $408,072,886.13 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures . 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts....... 
Panama Canal ...... 
Operations in special < accts 
Adjusted service cert. fund 
Civil Service retir. fund... 


Total 


. $4,185,998.70 
5,932,347.67 
980,841.94 


2,197.68 


14,346.23 


.$11,291,154.46 
8,845,069.30 


Total ordinary expend 
Other public debt expend. 
Balance today 


072,886.13 


Stabilization Seg 


For Rupee in India 
Through New Bank 


Commission Advises Free 
Sale and Purchase of Gold 
at Fixed Rate of 
Parity. 


Following is a@ continuation of the 
report of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Currency and Finance recom- 
mending establishment of a central 
reserve bank and of 
rency system in India. 

II. A Gold Standard for India: The 
commission has arrived at the conclu- 
in order to secure public con- 
fidence in India, the of the 
country must be linked with gold in a 
that is real and conspicuously 
in other words, that it is 
establish a true gold stand- 
ard. It should be understood that this 
does not necessarily imply a gold cur- 
The essence of the proposal 
which the commission proceeded to de- 


revision cure 


currency 


manner 


visible, or, 


“| velop is that the ordinary medium of cir- 


$19,673,445.3 


$161,576.50 


Loans. 


Canned fruits 


District 


Berkeley 
Spokane 


& vegetables 
$165,000.00 


Raisins Wool 
$73.701.60 


643,065.76 





Total 


District 
Columbia 


| New Orleans 


St. Louis 
Spokane 


District 
Baltimore 
St. Paul 
Wichita 
Berkeley 





Summary of I. C.C. 
Rate Complaints 


A reduction of at least 
in freight rates on cotton throughout 
the United States is asked 


Association and similar associa- 
tions in Georgia, Louisiana, South Caro- 
The or- 


oP SA AGA ide OG, we ki aie RS $1,706,942.45 


20 per cent |} 
; pended from 
in similar | 
' complaints filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on September 22 by | 
| the Missouri Cotton Growers’ Coopera- | 
| tive 


$1,800,000.00 


Grimm Alfalfa 
Cotton Seed 
$510,000.00 
3,100,000.00 


1,865,000.00 





$5,475,000.00 


$67,500.00 $491,934.53 





Coffee 
$29,500.00 


Olive oil Wheat 


Sere aha ds reaivinaaiel 
$26,342.00 ie 


$26,342.00 $2,930, 609.67 


, & €. €, Suspends lnevenae 
In Freights on Fish Bait 


The Interstate Semmens Commission 
has just announced that_ it has sus- 
September 20 until Jan- 
uary 18 the effective date of freight tar- 


| iffs filed by the New York, New Haven 


& Hartford Railroad proposing to in- 


| crease the rates on fish bait by cancel- 


affiliated with the | 


American Cotton Growers’ Exchange and | 


complaints are similar 


organizations of other 


to several | 
| that have previously been filed with the 


| commission by | vatings of third 


States and have been assigned by the | 


; commission to Docket No. 18390. 


The Missouri Portland Cement Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission attacking the freight rates 
on empty 
tions in Kansas and Missouri to Pros- 
pect Hill, Mo., and Sugar Creek, Mo., 
and asking the establishment of maxi- 
mum reasonable rates for the future. 


The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
lanta, Ga., has filed a complaint with 


| the Interstate Commerce Commission at- 
| tacking as unreasonable the freight rate 


of 52 cents per 100 pounds paid on 
three carloads of burlap bags 
Cleveland, Ohio, to St. Louis, 


| ing reparation for $124.46 paid in ex- 


cess of a rate of 39 cents which com- 
plainant alleges to be the proper rate. 


North America: 
Canada (Dollar) 
Cuba (Peso) 


1.001440 
.999313 
487667 

Newfoundland (Dollar) 998945 

South America: 

Argentina (Peso Gold) 

Brazil (Milreis) 

Chile (Peso) ‘ ‘ 

Uruguay (Peso) 1.0037 

Monetary Units in patenthesis.) 


| purposes of the 


At- | 


from | 
and ask- | 
| & Western Railway as of 1917. 


ing the special ratings of fifth class for | 


carload shipments and third class for less 
than carload shipments, from and to 
points on its lines, and applying in lieu 
thereof the higher official classification 
. class in carloads and 
first class in less than carloads. 
A hearing on the proposed 
will be held before Examiner 
New York on September 20. 


increase 
Parker at 


|# Final Vabsatinns ine F ixed 
used cement bags from sta- | 


By I. C. C. on Two Railways 


The final vaiuation for rate-making 
property owned and 
used for common-carrier purposes by 
the Cumberland & Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads as of 
105,700 in a final valuation report just 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Co 
mission. 

The commission also placed a final 


value of $138,250 on the Toledo, Angola 


iI. GAC. Seis Date to Dias 


Cases on Express Rates | 
———_————_—— | visible. 
Commis- | 


The Interstate Commerce 


| sion has just announced the assignment 
| of No. 12,680, American Fruit & Vege- 


table Shippers’ Association, et al, v. 
American Railway Express Company, 
et al., and allied cases, involving ex- 
press rates on fruits and vegetables, for 
oral argument befcre the entire com- 
mission at Washington on October 7. 


| culation 


| of their utility. 


| return tothe gold currency. 


‘Rie sotsies ees eee -oide 
$30,609.67 | has hitherto avoided the 


* | does not circulate 


| the compensatory 


1918 was placed at $4,- | 


- | notes or 
| panded. 


; it should be not 


in India should remain as at 
present the currency note and the silver 
rupee, and that the stability of the cur- 
rency in terms of gold should be secured 


| by making the currency directly converti- 


ble into gold for all purposes, but that 
gold standard should not circulate as 
money. It must not circulate at first, 
and it need not circulate ever. 

Gold in circulation—The economic 
reasons against putting gold into circu- 
lation are simple and clear. If the gold 
in the reserve is transferred to the cir- 


| culation, the structure of credit that can 


be built on that reserve is pro tanto 
reduced. The greater the proportion 
of gold in circulation, the less the elas- 
ticity of the currency system. The war 
has taught Europe to do without gold 
coins and experience has aroused douhts 
In returning to the gold 
standard the nations do not aim at a 
Great Britain 
reintroduction 


of gold into circulation. In the United 


, States gold, which circulates in theory, 


in practice. It may 
well be that when India is in a position 


| to introduce gold into circulation she will 
| reject it as an obsolete ideal. 


Rupee to Be Stabilized. 

The gold bullion standard.—The cur- 
rency system which the commission 
recommends for the present needs of 
India may be described as a gold bullion 
standard. It proposes that an obligation 
should be imposed by tsatute on the cur- 
rency authority to buy and sell gold 
without limit at rates determined with 
reference to a fixed gold parity of the 
rupee, but in quantities of not less than 
400 fine ounces, no limitation being im- 
posed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required. The fulfillment by the 


| currency authority of this obligation will 


secure the stability of the gold value of 
the rupee, and the stability of exchange 
within the gold points corresponding to 
the selected parity. Gold is thus made 
the standard of value. The rupee is 
linked to gold and not to sterling or 


| to anv other curreney or group of cur- 


rencies. : 

Since gold bars are to be given in ex- 
change for notes or silver rupees, not 
for export only, but for any purpose, 
this is not an exchange standard; it is an 
absolute gold standard. Nevertheless 
mechanism of the ex 
changes is preserved, because gold bars 
are not currency. When gold bars are 


| given by the currency authority for notes 


or rupees, the currency is contracted. 
while, on the other hand, when gold bars 
are given to the currency authority for 
rupees, the currency is ex- 


For the purpose of India this stand- 
ard fulfills the essential condition, that 
stable only, but simple 
and certain. It provides the token cur- 
reney with a right of convertibility that 
is intelligible to the uninstructed, and 
with a backing that is tangible and 
In short, it has the character- 


istics necessary to inspire confidence im 


| the Indian people. to promote the habits 


of banking and investment, and to dis- 


| courage the habit of hoarding precious 


metals. The statutory obligatiomto buy 
and sell gold for rupees without limit 
at a prescribed parity for the first time 
in the history of the rupee will base ‘t 
on gold firmly and in a manner that is 


2,447 ,328.78 | 


| 31, 


$60,968,296.80 | 


39,524.24 | 
35,898.00 | 


. 387,936 ,662.37 | 


Land 


Banks 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


2497) 


Piianes 


Undivided Profits of Joint Stock Land Banks B, & OQ, Opposes Lease: 
Recorded at $2, 678, 346.32 at End of August | OfB.R.&P.RR.b 
% 


Farm Loan 


Board Also cians 


Earned Surplus of 


$1,412,674.45 as of Same Date. 


Delaware & Hudson 


The several joint stock land — had | 997.54 and $589,130.500 represented farm | Daniel Willard Testifies at; 


undivided profits amounting to 2,678,- | 
346.32 and an earned surplus of $1,412 
674.45 at the close of business August 
the Federal Loan Board 
announced. | 
Net mortgage reported of 
the same date, amounted to $610,793,- 
——— — — n> 


Farm has 


loans, as 


Consolidated statement of condition of 
close of business August 31, 1926, 
Loan Board. 

Assets: 


Net Mortgage Loans 


Interest accrued but not yet due on ‘mortgage loans 


U. S. Government bonds and securities.. 


Interest accrued but not yet due on bonds and sec urities pss eeewnnes 


Other interest accrued but not yet due 


Gieht Or Wad GT I BANKS 6c icecs cc cetsceewearesencewssous.enes 


Notes receivable, acceptances, etc 
Accounts receivable ......... 

Installments matured (in process ‘of ‘colle 
Banking houses Sassi 5 8 

Furniture and fixtures 

Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc. 

Real estate . 

Other assets 


Total assets 


Liabilities: 
Farm loan bonds outstanding ... 


Interest accrued but not yet due on farm loan bonds. OLN ce eh we Ne ys 


Notes payable 
Accounts payable 


Other interest accrued but ‘not yet “due pis Ri ecu Oa is Sea E Oa eT 


Due borrowers on uncompleted loans 


| Amortization installments paid in advance .... 


Farm loan bond coupons outstanding (not 


Dividends declared but unpaid .........ccee eee cece cece eee eeeneans 


Total liabilities 


Net worth: 
Capital stock paid 
Surplus paid in 
Surplus earned 
Reserve (legal) 
Other net worth accounts 
Undivided profits 


in 


Total liabilities and net worth... 2.0... cee ee eee cece eee ee ee eee 


conspicuously visible. It ‘establishes the 
principle that gold is the standard of 
Indian currency at a fixed ratio, and that 
the currency authority admits it, and 
must maintain it. 

There is no reason to suppose that the 
obligation to sell gold bars will result 
in any sudden or substantial drain on 
the reserves for the conversion of 
rupee hoards. Holders of such hoards 
can convert them into gold at present 
by buying that metal in the open mar- 
ket; andthere is good reason to be- 
lieve that large quantities of hoarded 
rupees have already been converted in 
this way. Since it is not proposed that 
the rupee should cease to be legal tender, 
there will be no greater incentive to con- 
vert under the new system than there is 
now: and, as will be observed from the 
detailed proposals below, it is not in- 
tended that gold should be given by the 
curency authority at a rate cheaper than 
the market rate. 

Rates for Gold. 

Buying and selling rates for gold.—A 
sound gold standard postulates a statu- 
tory obligation upon the currency | 
authority to buy and sell gold at a price 
equivalent to the par value of the mone- 
tary unit. This obligation constitutes 
the cardinal condition and compelling 
force for the maintenance of monetary 
stability in relation to gold, and, through 
gold, in relation to all monetary systems 
similarly linked to gold or gold ex- 
changes. In order to achieve this object 
the commission proposese to fix the sell- 
ing prices of gold at rates which will 
enable the bank to replenish its stock of 
gold without loss by importation from 
London. 

Thus, when exchange is at the upper | 
gold pcint the selling price for delivery 
at Bombay will be the par value, i. e., 
Rs. 21 as .3 ps. 10 per tola. When ex- 
change is below this point, the bank will 
be required to sell gold for delivery in 
London or Bombay, at the option of the 
purchaser at certain notified prices. These 
prices will be determined by the cost at 
which gold could be respectively pur- 
chased in London or laid down in Bombay 
from London when exchange at the 
lower gold point. The option to the pur- 
chaser, on the other hand, to buy gold 
for delivery in London at the prices de- 
termined leaves the margin between the 
npper and lower gold points of the ex- 
change as narrow as it could be, having | 
regard to the cost of moving gold to and 
from its most convenient gold center, 

Removal of the legal-tender quality of 
the sovereign.—The legal-tender quality 
of the sovereign and half sovereign 
should be removed. Although these 
coins are legal tender under the coinage 
act, they have, owing to the existence | 
of the 2s. rate in the statute book, long 
ceased to function as currency. 

Plan Savings Certificates. 

Introduction of savings certificates 
payable in gold.—It is desirable, there- 
fore. to find some further and more di- 
rect and visible means for bringing it 
home to the masses that gold is the 
standard of value of the rupee and that 
the one is convertible into the other. 
Such a means might be found in the of- 
fer by the Government “on tap” of sav- 
ings certificates, redeemable in three or | 
five years, in legal-tender money or gold | 
at the option of the holder. They might | 
be issued in denominations of 1 tola and 
integral number of tolas, and sold for | 
legal tender money, rupees and _ notes, | 
at. a price which would give the holder | 
an attractive vield in interest. 

It would add to the attractiveness of 
the certificates if the holder were given | 
facilities to obtain payment therefor at | 
any time during their currency at a dis- 
count reckoned at varying rates accord 





is 





as shown by 


| opportunity 
| obligatory convertibility 
| so favorable as the present, 


loan bonds outstanding. Interest ac- 
crued by not yet due on mortgage loans 
was $10,910,642.90, while farm loan bond 


| coupons outstanding aggregated $1,047,- 


292.25. 

The board’s consolidated statement 
covering the financial conditions of these 
banks as of August 51, 1926, is as fol- 
lows: 


the several joint stock land banks at the | 


reports submitted to the Farm 


. 610,795,997.54 
10,910,642.90 


18,018,550.19 | 


187,869.12 

18,467.36 

12,611,777.68 

1,371,337.51 

eWieveseeswaels stes 2,362,436.91 

ction) . 1,728,282.68 
1, 


. 589,130,500.00 


1,131,565.03 


pr esented ), 
104,762.00 


. 609,130,951.97 | 


44,546,693.05 
1,982,357.36 
1,412,674.45 
4,683,648.52 
755,969.28 
2,678,346.32 
—_—__——_—— §6,059,688.98 


the encashment, but 
would be 


ing to the date of 
until the date of maturity it 
paid in legel-tender currency and not in 
gold. Thus gold for delivery in 
or five years would be sold at a substan- 
tial discount in relation to the cash price. 
As regards the relation between these 
certificates and the amount of the re- 
serve, the gold standard, of which this 
proposal is a useful auxiliary, and which 
it confirms, does no doubt necessitate a 


currency reserve, as proposed below. 
Convertibility of notes into silver ru- 

pees.—The termination of the anomalous 

provision by which one form of note, the 


paper note, is convertible by law into an- | 


other form, the silver note, is an essen- 
tial step in Indian currency reform which 
must be taken sooner or later. 
istence of this obligation has in the past 


| placed, and may conceivably again place, 


the currency system of the country com- 
pletely at the merey of the price of sil- 
ver. Prudence clearly demands 
such a risk, however remote, should be 
provided against if possible. 
Moreover, it entails keeping 

currency reserve, for purposes of 
nal convertibility, a large stock of sil- 
ver which for external purposes is of lit- 
tle value. When mest needed it is liable 
to prove incapable of realization. No 
for the termination of this 
is likely to be 
when, by 
making the notes convertible into gold 
bars for all purposes, a more solid right 
of convertibility is attached to them than 
they have ever had since silver ceased 


in 


| to be a reliable standard of value. 
The obligation must continue in rela- | 


tion to the present currency notes 
long as those notes remain in circulation, 
because the Government's promise to re- 


so 


deem them in rupees must be religiously | 


kept. But no legal obligation for con- 
version into silver rupees should attach 
to the new notes, the issue of which is 
proposed below. At the same time it is 
essential to provide facilities for the 
free exchange of notes for rupees so long 
as the 
rupees in exchange for them 
Rupee Supply Plentiful. 

Since there are at present approxi- 
mately 850,000,000 rupees of silver coin 
and bullion in the reserves and further 
quantities of rupees may be expected 
to come out of hoard in due course, a 
long period must elapse before there is 
any possibility of the slightest practical 
difficulty in converting any note that is 
presented into silver rupees. Practically, 
therefore, the change in the legal status 
of the notes should be quite unfelt, and 
before the present stock of rupees runs 
low the stabilization of the rupee in 
terms of gold will have had time to estab- 
lish confidence in the note issue on a 
basis too firm to be shaken. 

Issue of 1l-rupee notes—It is recom- 
mended that the currency authority 
should concurrently, with the first issue 
of notes of the new status, reintroduce 
1-rupee notes, which should be full legal 


tender and which, like other notes of the | 
new status, should not be convertible by | 


into silver rupees. The reintroduc- 
of 2%-rupee notes is not recom- 


law 
tion 


| mended. 


To be continued in the issue 


September 24. 


F.&C.R. R. is Velen’. 


of 


The final vatue for rate-making pur- | 


used 
the 


poses of the property owned and 
for common-carrier service by 
Frankfort & Cincinnati Railway 
placed at $1,182,950 as of 1917 
final valuation report issued on Septem- 
ber 22 by the 


* Commission. 


| for 


D. & 
8,599,619.87 | 
5,237,023.14 | 
2,596,849.45 | 

17,623.62 | 


.235,716.61 | 
1,047,292.25 | 


| that 


665,190,640.95 | 
| high officers of the New York Central 


The ex- | 
, Net after taxes. . 


| 7 months’ 


that | 


the | 
inter- | 


people desire to obtain metallic | 


was | 
in a! 


Interstate Commerce | 


Hearing on Applica- 
tion Conducted by 


I. C. C, 


Opposition of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad to the application of the Dela-, 
ware & Hudson Company for authority 
to lease the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad, was the subject of con- 
cluding testimony September 21 at the 
hearing on the proposed lease before. 
Examiner H. C. Davis, of the Interstate. 
Commerce Commission. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Balti-. 
more & Ohio, told of negotiations for 
control of the B., R. & P., by his road , 
and by the New York Central, which, he 
said, had been going on for some time, 
when it was announced that the D. & H., 
had negotiated a lease of the property 
999 years. Other officials of the 
B. & O. had previously testified that 
the B., R. & P. uses the tracks and ter- 


| minal facilities of the B. & O. to get into 
| Pittsburgh and of the large amount of 
| traffic 


| roads. 


interchanged between the’ two, 


Suspended Negotiations. 
Willard said that control by ther 
H., would probably bring to any 
end plans of the B. & O., which had; 
been discussed at the previous con-' 
solidation hearings, for creating a new 
shortened freight route between Chi- 
cago and New York by the use of about. 
80 miles of the track of the B., R. & P, 
He did not believe his company would. 
be interested in going ahead with such. 
plans, he said, with the D. & H., in, 
control of the B., R. & P., as it would, 
be “like having two drivers on one 
wagon.’’ Mr. Willard said that at one 
time the B. & O., had suspended its 
negotiations for the road because of the 
New York Central negotiations, and 
there had been some talk of the 
New York Central acquiring control and 


Mr. 


| selling or leasing to the B. & O., 60. 


of the line. 


Other Officials Are Present. 
President P. E. Crowley and several 


miles 


were present but did not testify. 
- J. J. Ekin, comptroller of the Balti- 
more and Ohio, testified that savings’ 


| amounting to $400,000 to $500,000 a year 
three | 


could be made in the operating expenses” 
if the properties of the Baltimore and*® 
Ohio and B., R. & P. ,could be combined 
for coordinated or consolidated operation. 
This, he said amounts to 5 per cent of 
the operating expenses of the B., R. & P, 


| Pullman C 
| strengthening of the gold holding in the an ( ompany Reports 


July Earnings Reduced 


Earnings of the Pullman Company, as 
reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for July and seven months 
of the calendar year, were: 

1926 
7,375,673 
1,686,225 
income 1,275,078 
gross 47,301,744 
Net after taxes.. 8,203,866 
Net. oper. income 5,812,901 


1925 
7,962,378 
2,559,042 
2,104,981 

45,470,004 
9,284,548 
6,940,325. 


July gross...... 


Net oper. 


Minutes away from the « 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 

The Equitable enables you to be 

but minutes away from the mar- 
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) Held Notin Contempt of Injunction 


I 


| S81; 


pappellate Court Rules That Nuisance Under | 
Padlock Order Had 
Been Abated. 


Cuaktes C. Wess PLINTIFF IN ERROR, ¥. 
Unitep STATES, DEFENDANT IN ERROR: 
Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 8TH CIR- 
cuit; No. 7196.) 

The information for contempt should 
have been dismissed by the District 
Court, Western District of Missouri, the 

“Court of Appeals held, in this case, 

swhere the alleged contempt was based 

, upon a single sale of liquor on premises 
thut had been padlocked 29 months be- 
fore the sale. Judge Faris dissented 

' from the majority opinion. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 


R. B. Kirwan filed a brief for: plaintiff 
in error. Roscoe C. Patterson, United 
' States Attorney, and H. L. Donnelly, As- 
sistant United States District Attorney, 
filed a brief for defendant in error. 

Before Lewis, Circuit Judge, and Faris 
and Phillips, District Judges. Lewis, 
Circuit Judge, delivered the opinion of 
the Court: 

Plaintiff in error complains of a judg- 
-ment finding him guilty of contempt and 
imposing on him a_ fine of $500 and 
“seven months’ imprisonment. 

The proceeding against him was 
brought under Section 24, Title II, of the 
National Prohibition Act (41 Stat. 515, 
U. S. Comp. Stat. Supp. 1923, Sec. 
101381311) by information, from which 
and the proof it appears that the dis- 
trict attorney filed in the court below 
on April 15, 1922, a bill in equity charg- 
ing Webb and three other named persons 
with the maintenance of a common nuis- 
ance on described premises in Kansas 

. City, as that term is defined by Section 
21, Title II, of said Act. Injunctive re- 


“a 


lief was asked under section 22, on which | 


the bill was bottomed. 
At final hearing on June 5, 1922, the 
court found the allegations in the bill to 


be true and ordered, as that section di- | 


rects, that no liquor should be manufac- 
tured, sold, bartered or stored in or upon 
the premises, described as a certain one- 
story stone building and basement lo- 
cated on named lots belonging to Webb 
and then in the possession of Webb and 

“his three named associates. It was fur- 
ther ordered that Webb and his associ- 
ates be enjoined and restrained from oc- 
evpying or using the premises for a 
period of one year and that the U. S. 
Marshal securely lock all doors to the 
building. 


Premises Are Restored 
To Occupancy of Accused 


On October 20 following the court 

7 found that one Buford had become the 
bona fide purchaser of the ee and 

‘thereupon modified its prior order by or- 

_ dering that the premises be released to 

“Buford on the giving of a bond in the 

sum of $1,000 conditioned that intoxicat- 

ing liquors should not be thereafter man- 

~ufactured, sold, bartered, kept or other- 
wise disposed of in said premises during 

a period of one year from June 3, 1922 

See Section 22, Title II. 

Buford seems to have intended to use 
the premises in conjunction with _ his 
dairy business, but he soon sold to Sin- 
clair; and Webb then went back into 
session and managed the business that 
was carried on there for Sinclair. 

The whole tract comprised about seven 
acres of suburban property, and there 
Were several buildings on it. The stone 
building that was padlocked and then 
released to Buford on bond was a well 
known place where chicken dinners were 
sserved. It had accommodations for 200 
people and that many were at. times 
present and seated for service. 

The information for contempt, on 
which Webb was found guilty, was filed 
on February 2, 1925, and it charged that 

. Webb on November 4, 1924, sold to one 

| Kissinger about eight ounces of whisky 
on the premises described in the injunc- 
tive order of June 5, 1922, and that the 
sale was in violation and defiance of that 
order and was contemptuous. 
information was also filed against Webb 
charging him with the sale in violation 
_of sections 3 and 29, but that case had 
not been tried when the hearing in this 
case was had. 

It was not claimed that Webb made 
the sale himself. Mr. Kissinger, a pro- 
hibition agent, testified that he went to 
the place for dinner on the night of 
November 4, 1924, that he ordered four 
drinks of whisky for himself and three 
companions from a negro waiter, to be 
brought to them with the dinners, that 
they got the whisky and he paid $5 for it. 

Webb testified that he knew nothing 

- of the transaction, that he had no liquor 
On the place, that the waiter who served 
_Kissinger was an extra for that night 
only, that being election day and a large 
»¢erowd was expected. There was testi- 
»Mony tending to show that Webb knew 
,the waiter was makirg the sale. con- 
sented to its being made, and collected 
»the $3 along with pay for the dinners, 
and so we accept the court’s finding that 
Webb made it. 

But there was no evidence that liquors 
" of avy kind had been manufactured, sold, 
~ bartered or stored on ~ premises a after 
the injunctive order of June 3, 1922, 
saide from this one isolated transaction; 
and the question presented to us_ is 

‘whether the sale made to Kissinger on 
* November 4, 1924, can be held to have 
been in violation of the court’s injunc- 
“tion of June 3, 1922. 
* At the close of all the evidence counsel 
‘ior plaintiff in error moved that he be 
acquitted of the charge because the evi- 
‘dence was not sufficient to sustain a 
*finding that he was guilty of contempt. 
'The motion was denied and exception 
saved. 

Applying the facts as they were found 

hy the court to the law we conceive that 


pos- 





A criminal | 


| that event 
| the decree in the equity suit had not been 
“| fully 





— —____. 


two questions were presented for consid- 
eration on the motion: First, had the nuis- 
ance been abated and the court’s power 
in the equity suit spent and exhausted 
when the sale was made, and second, 
did the injunctive order against making 
sales in the building include an isolated 
sale such as this, made two years and 
five months after the court’s order? or 
is it the purpose of section 22 of the Act 
to enjoin only future conduct that would 
constitute a renewal or continuance of 
the nuisance? 

These are questions of law and the an- 


swers to them are found in a correct un- | 


derstanding of the Act taken in its en- 
tirety. Section 21 defines nuisance thus: 

“Any room, house, building, boat, ve- 
hicle, structure, or place where intoxicat- 
ing liquor is manufactured, sold, kept, or 
bartered in violation of this title, and all 
intoxicating liquor and property kept and 
used in maintaining the same, is hereby 
declared to be a common nuisance.” 

And that section further subjects the 
person who maintains the nuisance to 
prosecution as having committed a mis- 
demeanor for which on conviction he may 
be both fined and imprisoned. For the 
purpose of abating the nuisance section 
22 affords a speedy and effective civil 
remedy by injunction against those main- 
taining it and by securely closing the 
premises against any use for one year. 
In Schlieder v. United States, 11 F. (2d) 
545. 347, it is said: 

“The fundamental principle upon 
which setion 22 depends for its validity 
that it is intended to authorize the 
abatement of a nuisance by a suit in 


is 


equity and to go no further.” 


The period named during which the 
building may by, order of court be kept 
under lock by the Marshal must, we 
think, be taken as the expression by Con- 
gress of its judgment that the premises 
if closed would lose during the lapse of 
one year the bad reputation which they 
had acquired fas a place of resort by 
those inclined to encourage violations of 
section 21, and as declaring a rule that 
the nuisance would thereby become 
abated. We are unable to see any other 
reason or purpose for fixing the time. 

Of course, the provision for closing is 
in aid of abatement by injunction and 
may or may not be resorted to, but here 
the power was exercised, a bond being 
substituted by order of the court for a 
part of that time. Without the closing 
order the nuisance might become wholly 
abated, as etfectivelyly so by the injunc- 
tive order as if the premises had been 
kept locked by the marshal. 

The statute makes no provision for a 
judicial ascertainment of that fact. Had 
it done so and had the fact of abatement 
been judicially found, the premises there- 
after would, we think, be relieved from 
the taint of unlawful practices and the 
bad reputation thus cast upon them. In 
it could hardly be said that 


satisfied and the court’s 
that suit brought to an end. 
The premises themselves 
alone do not constitute the nuisance. 
They and the intoxicating liquors kept 
and used there constitute the unlawful 
thing, detined as a nuisance. When the 
building has been cleared of the liquors 
and the unlawful practices there brought 
to an end the nuisance becomes abated. 


power in 


standing 


Nuisance Ordered Abated 


| Held to Have Been Wived Out 


no word of testimony 
tending to show that any liquor was 
manufactured, kept, sold or bartered in 
the stone building or elsewhere on these 
premises from June 3, 1922, to Novem- 
ber 4, 1922, a period of two years and five 
months, and during that time title to the 
property passed, as found by the court, 
to a bona fide purchaser. We think on 
the facts of this it must be 


Here there is 


case 
abated in June, 1922, had been wiped out 
long before November, 1924, and its de- 
cree thus wholly executed. Its judgment 
had been satisfied and its power 
suit had terminated. 

But, for the sake of argument, let 
be conceded that the order of June 
1922, enjoining “that no liquor shall be 
manufactured, sold, bartered, or stored 
in or upon the premises” was still in 
force and effect on November 4, 1924, 
when Webb made the sale to Kissinger. 
The order followed literally the terms of 
section 22, and it was that order which 
was alleged to have been violated, be- 
cause of the sale to Kissinger. 


it 


2 
Oy 


If we adhere to the literal words of the | 


statute repeated in the court’s injunctive 
order there, of course, can be no doubt 
of Webb’s guilt. The district attorney, iff 
presenting the case below, 
tion and argued “that for 
should be no 
there.” 

The learned district judge at 
thought the proposition debatable, but 
apparently accepted that view in making 
his finai decision. This seems to ignore 
the one plain purpose of section 22 and 
excludes from consideration other parts 
of the Act. 

Dia that order cover an isolated sale? 
There was no attempt to show that the 
circumstances under which the sale was 
made to Kissinger constituted a continu- 
ance or renewal of the nuisance which 
the court had ordered abated, nor was 
that the charge in the information 
against Webb for contempt. 

He was also charged by another infor- 
mation criminally with making the same 
sale. A single sale may be made under 


all time there 
intoxicating liquor sold 


held | 
that the nuisance which the court ordered | 


in that ! 
"| the conclusion that it 


| but also grave doubts upon that score. 


took that posi- | 
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Prohibition 


Hermansky v. United States, 7 F. 
(2d) 458. 

But the maintenance of the nuisance 
implies a continuity of criminal action 
extending over a substantial period of 
time. Reynolds v. United States, 282 
Fed. 256, Schechter v. United States, 
supra. 

In Barker v. 
249, it is held: 
“We do not mean to 


United States, 289 Fed. 


be understood as 


| deciding that a single sale of liquor, or 


| under all circumstances 


| By Judge Faris 


first | 
| opinion 


| hausted when the sale 


' 


| 


the mere unlawful possession of liquor, 
may be con- 
strued to be a,violation of section 21, 
because so to decide would be to render 
meaningless the other provisions of the 
law in which the Congress has denounced 


these specific acts, and provided punish- 


ment for their violation.” 


One Sale Insufficient 
To Establish Nuisance 


The same court held in Muney v. 
United States, 289 Fed. 780, that sale 
of a pint of whisky was insufficient to 
establish the maintenance of a nuisance 
where no other liquor was found on the 
premises or on the defendant’s person. 
That is not the charge or claim in this 
case. The sale to Kissinger is treated as 
a single sale, clearly made in vilation 
of sections 3 and 29, Title II, of the Act. 

Reverting to section 22, under 
the injunction suit was maintained and 
the order made, it seems clearly that it 
deals exclusively with the nuisance and 
provides a method of suppressing it. It 
grants, far as needed, the requisite 
power for that purpose, and we think it 
discloses no other purpose. Single sales, 
as such. lie outside of its purview and 
could not be brought within it. 

Acts of the defendant which would not 
constitute the nuisance charged in 
equity suit. or its continuance do not 
come within the purpose of the section; 
but acts which could be said to be in 
continuance of the nuisance before it 
was fully abated would appropriately be 
within the power of the court to be ex- 
erted in fully and finally abating it; 
such acts would be in resistance to the 
court’s order of abatement. This, we 
take it. is the sense in which the clause 
the decree copied from section 22 
should be taken, that is, a prohibition of 
sales which operated to continue the 
nuisance before it had been suppressed. 

That was the situation considered by 
the court in the Lewisohn case and in 
McGovern v. United States, 280 Fed. 75. 
In each sales were continued within a 
month after the court’s order. 

To accept the view advanced by the 
district attorney would raise grave doubt 
as to the constitutionality of that clause, 
and such doubt should be avoided in ap- 
plying the statute when it can be given 
a rational 
doubted accord with the Constitution. 
U. S. v. Standard Brewery Co., 251 U. S. 
210. 220; U. S. v. Jin Fuey Moy, 241 
U. S. 394, 401; Panama R. Co. v. John- 
son. 264 U. S. 390; U. S. v. Walter, 
263 U. S. 15. 

Webb was n 


so 


in 


oer 


io, 


tt charged with making 


the sale in continuance of the nuisance | 


which the court had ordered abated, and 
thus resisting the enforcement 
injunctive order, nor would the 
have sustained such a charge 
been made. He was charged 
with the one sale to Kissinger, made 
two and five months after the 
order and after the nuisance 
the court enjoined had _ been 


had 
simply 


years 
court’s 
which 
abated. 

The court 
ings on the 


went no further in its find- 
contempt charge than that 
he made the sale. That sale was clearly 
in violation of sections 3 and 29 and on 
the question of guilt as to that offense 
Webb had the constitutional right to be 
appropriately charged and to a trial by 
jury. 

To construe the clause in section 
embodied in the decree, as to 
his act contemptuous, is, to say the least, 
a gravely doubtful construction that 
section when its evident purpose and the 
other etiens of the act are borne in 
mind and given their intended meaning 
and effect; and this aside from the 


so 
99 


of 


se 


is 


necessity of restraining the clause within | 


In the Stand- 
Court 


constitutional limitations. 
ard Brewery case the Supreme 
said: 

“Furthermore, we must remember 
considering an Act Congress that a 
construction which might render,it un- 
constitutional is to be avoided. We said 
in United States v. Jin Fuey Moy, 241 
U. S. 349, 401: 

“*A statute 
fairly possible, 


ol 


construed, if 
to avoid not only 
is unconstitutional 


,” 


must be 


So as 


We think the court erred in denying 
the motion at the close of the evidence 
and the judgment is reversed with direc- 


tions to dismiss the information for con- | 


tempt. 
Filed A 


ugust 11, 1926. 


Dissenting Opinion 


Faris, District Judge, divsenting. 

I regret that I find myself unable to 
agree, either in the result reached by 
the majority of the court, or in the rea- 
soning and conclusions of law touching 
the two questions involved. 

The facts are set out in the majority 
opinion with meticulous and admirable 
accuracy. But upon the two decisive 
questions propounded in the majority 
I am constrained to entertain 
views diametrically in conflict with those 
enunciated by the majority. 

These two guestions are (a) “Had the 
nuisance been abeted and the court’s 
power in the equity suit spent and ex- 
was made?” and 
(b) “Did the injunctive order against 
making sales in the building include an 
isolated sale such as this, two years and 
five months after the court’s order, or is 
it the purpose of section 22 of the act 
to enjoin future conduct that would con- 
stitute a renewal, or continuance of the 


| nuisance?” 


circumstances Which establish the main- | 


tenance or continuance of a nuisance. 
Lewisohn v, United States, 278 Fed. 421; 
Schechter v. United States, 7 Fed. (2d) 


negative 


seems to 
questions in 


The opinion of the majority 
the first of these 
rmative and the second in the 

In other words, the sum of 
opinion of the majority on this ques- 
is. that the injunction mentione! 


answer 
the affi 


the 
tion 


} operates 


which | 


the | ‘ Fr ; 
| otherwise on, the question of the unlaw- 


and | 


, definite 


and effective meaning in un- ; 


of the | 


proof | 


16 


| residents 


make | 


| herein, 


| tributable 
in } 


| terest 


Padlocking 


Contempt 


99 


| and provided for in section 22 of the act 
is not a perpetual injunction against the 
| premises and the defendants in the suit 

while the latter occupy such premises 


and so long as they occupy the same; 
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Injunctions 


| the court ordering such nuisance to be 


| 
| 


| but that the injunction operates only for | 


one year against the premises and the 

| defendants in the equity action, even 
though the defendants continue to oc- 
cupy such premises. 

My view is that the injunction, which 
finally issues upon a hearing on the 
merits is a permanent or perpetual in- 
junction, and that it operates perpetu- 
ally, at least, as against the premises 
described and the defendants named in 
the equity suit, while occupying such 
premises. 

Some discussion has arisen and some 
diversity of opinion has been held upon 
the question whether such injunction 

in rem, that is, against the 
building itself, regardless of the subse- 
a ownership or occupants. (Cf. U.S. 

Boynton, 297 Fed. 261, and U. S. v. 
Schwarts, 1 Fed. (2nd) 718). The latter 

question is wholly afield from the con- 


| ceded facts, and is not herein discussed, 
| nor is it necessary to discuss it. 


The power to make an order closing 
the premises, or (as the vernacular has 
it) “padlocking” them against legal uses 
for one year, is discretionary and merely 
incidental to the perpetual injunction, 
and for the purpgse of bringing about a 
more certain and thorough-going abate- 
ment of the nuisance. The giving of a 
bond in the sound judicial discretion of 
the chancellor, as permitted by this stat- 
ute, operates merely on the question of 
permitting use to be made of the prem- 
short of the actual padlocked pe- 
for lawful uses and purposes and 
no reference to or vital bearing 


ises, 
riod, 
it has 
ful use of such premises, or on the ex- 
tent or duration of the injunction. 

It is true, that section 22 of the act 
does lot specifically say that the injunc- 
tive order is of the nature of a perma- 
nent injunction, but subsequent section 
24 of the act does so denominate it in 
express language, in providing for the 
hearing based on contempt. 


Injunction is Consirued 


As Permanent Measure 

The term permanent injunction has a 
and well-settled meaning in 
equity, which meaning is well known to 
both bench and bar. Moreover, the per- 
tinent language of the statute is: 

“The court shall order that no liquors 
shall be manufactured, sold, bartered, or 
stored in such * * * building * * * or any 
part thereof. And upon judgment of 





} on this question, of section 


abated, the court may order that the 
* * * building * 
pied or used for one year thereafter.” 
(Sec. 22, act of October 28, 1919). 

It will ‘be noted that the language 


granting power to the court to “order 


that no liquors shall be * * * sold * * * | 


building * or 
thereof,” is mandatory, 
sentence. The next sentence deals with 
a different phase of the case and is not 
mandatory, but says that the court may 
order that the building shall not be oc- 
cupied or used for the period of one 
year, for any use either lawful or un- 
lawful. 

In short, the court is required in a 
proper case and upon sufficient evidence 
to issue an injunction, and the court 
may, or may not in its discretion, fur- 
ther order that the premises be pad- 
locked, against lawful uses even, for a 
period of one year. 

There are grave practical difficulties, 
which are so obvious as not to call for 
exposition, in any other view. Surely, 
it ought not be necessary to bring an 
equity action annually against the iden- 
tical tenant or the identical owner, or 
the identical building. 

I am not contending that the injunc- 
tion is or ought to be perpetual against 
an innocent owner, present or subse- 
quent, or as against a subsequent tenant 
not a party to the equity action, but I 
am urging that it is, and ought to be 
perpetual, as against the guilty prem- 
ises and a guilty owner, or a guilty ten- 
ant who was a party to the equity action 
and against which the injunctive order 
runs. Any other view will result in the 
practical destruction of the statute. 

Confessedly, I have not found any 
Federal case in which the question of 
the duration of the injunctive order has 
been ruled, or in which the provisions, 
22 of the 
National Prohibition Act have been con- 
strued. The learned trial court took the 
view that the injunction was a perpetual 
one. as note his order. 

The case of State v. Durein, 46 Kans. 
695, construing the Kansas statute on 
the germane point and the cases of State 
v. Prouty, 84 N. W. 670; Dickinson v. 
Eichorn, 78 Iowa 710, and State v. Dis- 
trict Court, 157 N. W. 
the Iowa statute. hold that the injunc- 
tion is a permanent one. It is true, the 


in such any part 


Kansas statute, as well as the Iowa stat- | 


ute, specifically 
nent injunction. 
But it has been held, 


provided for a perma- 


that the power 


of a court of equity to abate a nuisance | 
| the statute, 


Crossman _v. | liquor, 


by an injunction existed before the Vol- 
stead Act was passed. 


Income From American Business is Defined 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules That Estimated Reserves to 
Cover Liability Were Improperly Deducted. 


>> 


In the issue of September 22 up- 
peared the first installment of a de- 
cision by the Board of Tax Appeuls 
ruling on the obligation of a foreign 
corporation a taxable income 
from American business, in the cause 
of Standard Marine Insurance Co., 
Ltd. 

The full text of the decision con- 
tinues as follows: 

But it is not necessary for us, 
ing that interest on bonds, notes 
other interest-bearing obligations of non- 
is not income from sources 
within the United States within the 
meaning of the Revenue Acts of 
1917 and 1918, to rely entirely on the 


as 


| fact that it is not expressly included by 
| the statutes as being from such sources. 


The word “sources” as defined by Web- 
ster means: 

“First cause; origin; that which gives 
rise to anything: the first producer; one 
who or that which originates.” 

And unless the contrary appears, which 
it does not, it must be presumed to be 
used in the statute under consideration 
in its ordinary and usual sense, 
the meaning commonly at- 
to it. DeGanay v. Lederer, 


576. 


and with 
250 U. S. 

What is the source of the income here 
in question? Concededly it was paid be- 
cause certain governments foreign to 
the Government of the United States 
found it necessary to borrow and did bor- 
row money from persons who were will- 
ing to lend, giving to such persons its 
promises to pay, the promises being in 
the form of bonds. 

Pursuant to the tenor of their prom- 
ises, these foreign governments paid in- 
terest. It is apparent that the source 
of the interest was the foreign govern- 
ments that paid it. 

We are of the opinion that the in- 
received by the taxpayer during 
the years 1917 and 1918 on the bonds 
referred to herein, was clearly net in- 
come from sources within the United 
States within either the spirit or the 
letter of the Revenue Act of 1916 as 
amended by the act of 1917, or the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 

The second question presented 
whether or not the taxpayer in comput- 
ing its net income for the years 1917 
and 1918, is entitled to deduct the cost 
of reinsurance affected by the home office 
of risks written by the United States 
branch. 

The taxpayer contends that since it is 
required to include in its gross income 
from sources within the United States, 
the entire amount of premiums on risks 
written by the United States branch, it 
must, in order correctly to reflect its net 
income from such sources, deduct the 
cost of reinsuring such risks. 

Contention Ruled Untenable. 

The contention of the commissioner is 
in substance that the cost of reinsurance 
affected by the home office is not de. 
ductible, since it would be possible for 
the taxpayer or any other company en- 
gaged in a similar business to reinsure 
abroad with an affiliated company, all of 
the risk written within the United 
States, thereby avoiding taxation unde 
the revenue laws of the United States. 


is 


in hold- | 
and | 


1916, | 


| deductions: 


| taxable 


| United 


The provisions of law pertinent to this | 


issue are Section 12 of the Revenue Act 
of 1916 and Section 234 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, which were in effect during 
the years 1917 and 1918 respectively. 
Section 12 of the Revenue Act of 1916 
provides in part that— 

“(b) 
joint stock company or association, or 
insurance company, organized, ‘author- 
ized, or existing under the laws of any 
foreign country, such net income shall be 
ascertained by deducting from the gross 
amount of its income received within the 
United States— 

‘First, all the ordinary and necessary 
expenses actually paid within the year 
out of earnings in the maintenance and 
operation of its business and property 
within the United States * * * .” 

Section 254 of the Revenue 


234 Act of 
1918 among other 


provides things as 
tollows— 

“(a) That in computing the net 
come of a corporation subject to the tax 
(including 
by section 


“(1) All the ordinary and 
expenses paid or incurred 
year carrying on 
business ~ * 
case a foreign 
ductions allowed in 
cept those 
in clauses 
graph (3), 
to the extent 


during the 
any trade 
(14) (b) In the 
corporation, the de- 
subdivision 
allowed in paragraph (2) and 
(a), (b) and (c) of 


in 
or 


of 


that they are 

with the income arising from 

within the United States * * *, 
Entitled to Deduct Expenses. 

From the above quoted sections of the 
Revenue Acts, it is apparent that the 
taxpayer, being a foreign corporation, 
is entitled to deduct from gross income 
from sources within the United States, 
among other things, all ordinary and 
necessary expenses paid during the year 
1917 “in the maintenance and operation 
of its business and property within the 
States” and all necessary and 
ordinary expenses paid in carrying on 


its business during the year 1918, to the | 
“connected ' 
with income arising from sources within | iniention of Lawyers 


| Construed by Judge Paris 


extent that the expenses are 


the United States.” 

The taxpayer claims the right to de- 
duct from its gross income from sources 
within the United States, the “net cost” 
of all reinsurance affected by the home 
office during the years 1917 and 1918 
of risks written by the United States 
branch. This “net cost” represents the 
excess of the amount paid for reinsur- 
ance over recoveries thereon. 

The effect is the same as if the tax- 
payer had included in its gross income 
from sources within the United States, 
all recoveries made on the reinsurance 
of risks written by the United States 
branch and deducted the entire cost of 
the reinsurance. 
that this is a proper method of deter- 
mining the ret inceme of the taxpayer’s 
United States branch anc that it coul] 
not be correctly determined by any other 
method. 

The taxpayer is required to include in 
“rosé income from sources within the 

“nited States, the cntire amount of 

[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.J 


* * shall not be occu- | 


and ends the | 


#60. conatril | limit 
for, Construlng | limit to the duration of 


| or that Congress intended it should ‘so 


| building 


In the case of a corporation, | These 


| der 


| tive 
in- | 


foreign corporations) imposed | 
230 there shall be allowed as 


| continuity 
necessary 


(a), ex- | 
para- | 
shall be allowed only if and 


connected | 
sources | 


, are forbidden are acts of 


We are of the opfnion | 


i 


U. S. v. Geftney, 1 10 
v. Kansas, 123 


%. S., 280 Fed. 683; 
F. (2c) 694; Muglar 
U.. S. 723. 


not at all involved in the case of Schlie- 
der v. United States, 11 Fed. (2d) 345, 
so I am not able to regard the latter case 
| as at all enlightening upon the point 


; herein up for judgment. 


Two Kinds of Injunctions 
Deferred in Opinion 

While it is regrettable, since it creates 
uncertainty, that Congress neglected to 
set out specifically in section 22, the pre- 
cise nature of the injunction contem- 
plated, yet, as known to the profession 
and the hornbooks, injunctions are ordi- 
narily of two kinds, only, temporary (or 
synonymously, interlocutory), and per- 
petual (or permanent). As seen already, 
even absent the National Prohibition 
Act, courts of equity have the power to 





| abate a nuisance by injunction (14 R. C. 
| L. 


380), and it will hardly be contended 
that such an order issuing after a hear- 
ing on the merits, is not a perpetual in- 
junction. 

Congress could, it may be, have pro- 
vided a limit to the extent and duration 
of the injunctive order provided for in 
section 22, but in my opinion it clearly 
did not do so. For I find no such inter- 
relation between the mandatory require- 
ment that the court shall issue the in- 
junctive order and the merely permis- 
sive provision that the court may, in its 
discretion go further and close the guilty 
premises for one year against all uses, 
aS warrants the view that the one-year 
of closure in any respect fixes a 
the injunction, 


fit it.” 
Upon the second question above re- 


| served for discussion, I am of the opin- 


ion that the language of the decree 
herein, which followed the language of 
forbade a single sale of 
whether such sale and the cir- 
of its making constituted a 
not. For the sake of the 
and perforce perhaps, the 


cumstances 
nuisance or 
argument, 


| weight of the ruled cases, it may be con- 


To Fix Obdligation of F oreign Corporation 


ceded that this single sale, without more 
did not constitute a nuisance. 

But it makes no difference here as to 
this point; because the information 
herein charged a sale and not a _ nui- 
sance, and so if such sale had consti- 
tuted a nuisance, since defendant was 
not so charged, he could not have been 
legally convicted of a nuisance. 

However, as said already, the statute 
provides in section 22 thereof, that ii 
the facts set up in the bill are found to 
be true the court “shall order that no 
liquors shall be * * * sold * * * in such 
* or any part thereof.” 
facts the chancellor found and 
thereupon he entered the injunctive or- 
forbidding the sale, bartering, or 
storing of liquor in the building. 

Obviously then, a single sale was one 
of the things which defendant was for- 
bidden and enjoined from doing, per- 
force the statute, which expressly so 
provides. If he made a single sale he 
violated this injunction, and became po- 
tentially a contemnor. 

The majority opinion concedes, and I 
agree, that he made a sale. It is to be 
noted that the statute, which the injunc- 
order here fairly follows, does not 
say that the chancellor shall order that 
no nuisance shall be thereafter com- 
m.tted in the%building; it can hardly be 
said even to connote the forbidding of a 
nuisance, except by implication, through 
or multiplicity of sales, or 
storing, or bartering of liquor. 

Clearly, Congress did not say that 
after proof of a nuisance on the trial of 
the equity case, and after the entry 
the injunctive order, that contempt 
should thereafter consist only in the set- 
ting up again of a like nuisance in such 
premises. As said, nuisances after the 
entry of the injunctive order are scarcely 
implied even as forbidden acts of con- 
tempt; except as such sales, storing and 
so on, might incidentally and adventi- 
tiously constitute a nuisance; but what 
sale, storing, 
making and bartering of liquor in the 


oi 


| padlocked premises. 


That is plainly what Congress said 


| and what it meant, that is, that the mak- 
| ing, after the injunction, of a single sale 


in the guilty building by a. defendant 
who had been expressly enjoined from 
so doing, should constitute contempt, for 
which such defendant could be punished 
by the court in a summary way as spe- 
cifically provided in section 24. 


It is of course true that by other pro- 
visions (see Secs. 3 and 6) Congress de- 
nounced a sale of liquor as a crime. 
Such a crime can ordinarily be tried only 
by a jury, pursuant to the constitutiona 
guaranty of such a trial. 

Whether the case of Mugler v. Kan- 
sas. supra, does not settle this question 


| in favor of a trial by the court alone in 


a case of contempt, is not material. Per- 
sonally, I have no doubt that this ques- 
tion is settled in favor of such a trial, 
by the above case and many others. 
But the material poiz‘s are, (a) that 
Congress has by one statute clearly said 
that the chancellor has power to forbid 
by an injunctive order a single sale, and 
(b) that Congress has likewise just as 
clearly said by another statuic, that the 
trial for the contempt involved in th« 
act of a single sale, may be had befove 
the court without a jury and summarily. 
30th of these statutes are presumptively 


i valid, anc mixing figures of sveech in 


The point here vexing the court was | 


Equity 


Powers 


Permanency of Injunction Upheld 
In Dissenting Opinion by Judge Faris 


His View Supports Constitutionality. of Law, 


Issue Indirectly 
_ Rais ed. | 


{ order to state a legal truism, they are 
the “lions in the path of the- court.” 


In short, till these statutes are timely 
attacked as constitutionally invalid, they 
are binding on the courts. One of these 
statutes merely defines what is forbiddem 
| by the order, to-wit, a sale, inter alia, 
and to that extent, in connection with 
sections 3 and 6, may be said to define a 
crime as an act of contempt. 

This statute might arguendo, be chal- 
lenged as constitutionally invalid, for 
that it enjoins the commission of a 
crime, in a case wherein the law itself 
provides a full and adequate remedy. 
But as said, I think this question is set- 
tled by the Mugler case, supra, and by 
the cases of Wedel v. U. S., 2 F. (2d) 
462, Lewinsohn v. U. S. 278 Fed. 421, 
and U. S. v. Reisenweber, 288 Fed. 520. 

Moreover, this argument would apply 
with equal force, if Congress had made 
the commission of a nuisance an act of 
contempt, because a nuisance is also de- 
nounced as a crime by the act. 

The other statute by providing for a 
trial for contempt by the court, without 
a jury, of an act elsewhere in the act 
d-nounced as a crime might arguendo be 
said to violate the constitutional guar- 
anty of trial in a criminal case by a jury. 








Passing the Mugler case, and what it 
holds as to the right of a State to pass 
a law so providing, in virtue of its police 
powers (which powers in toto are now 
held by the United States, perforce the 
Eighteenth Amendment) the question is, 
how are the courts to avoid these two 
plain declarations of Congress? How- 
ever.bad a statute may be the courts are 
bound by it till it has been held to be 
constitutionally invalid. 

The statute last mentioned deals with 
the matter of the trial of the defendant 
and forbids the right to have a jury on 
such trial. It is a right, if it exists, 
which he should have raised in a timely 
way, as soon as was “procedurally pos- 
sible.” as the courts are fond of saying. 
If it was a statute, as it is not, which 
created a crime, and being constitution- 
ally invalid, yet defendant had been con- 
victed thereunder, he could raise it in the 
last sentence of his brief. 

But not so here in my opinion (3 C. J. 
710). For all Congress did was to make 
the doing of certain things acts of con- 
tempt, as conversely, in the Clayton Act 
it permitted the lawful doing of a cer- 
tain act, namely -peaceful picketing, 
which theretofore was an act of con- 
tempt. 

It was his duty to raise the question 
of invalidity of these sections when he 
first was hurt or began to be hurt by 
them. But he has not raised this ques- 
tion at all, in any objection or sugges- 
tion. or in any line, first or last of his 
brief. Till he has timely raised the ques- 
tions of their validity, the two statutes 
are binding on the courts, because the 
presumption is in favor of, and not 
against the validity of a statute. 


Constitutionality of Law 


Discussed in Opinion 

Before this case can be reversed, I 
think this court must hold, either that 
the statute, which makes a sale (in the 
teeth of an injunctive order so forbid- 
ding), an act of contempt, is unconsti- 
tutfonal, or it must hold that the statute, 
which provides for a trial for sack act 
of contempt before the court without a 
jury, is unconstitutional, or put a 
strained construction on section 22. 

I see no getting away from one of 
these three things. We must either fol- 
low these two plain statutes, or we must 
of our own motion, absent even a sug- 
gestion anywhere by defendant, declare 
them unconstitutional. 

It is the settled rule in all courts not 
to decide constitutional questions _ till 
such questions arise on the record before 
the court. Neither upon the record here, 
nor in the briefs, is there any hint that 
either section 22 or section 24 is in the 
behalves mentioned, or upon any other 
phase, unconstitutional. 

I have found no case directly in point 
on the question whether one accused of 
2 misdemeanor, and tried therefor with- 
out a jury, may raisepthis question at 
any time, or not raising it at all, may 
have it raised for him by an appellate 
court. Under the rules of this court, 
and absent a statute so permitting, I 
think he could; but the general rule 
seems well settled that questions as to 
the constitutionality of statutes must 
be timely raised below and as soon as 
they arise (Sec. 3 C. J. 710); otherwise 
courts are bound by such statutes. 

In view of the cases of Mugler v. 
sas. 123 U. S. 623, Eilenbecker v. 
mouth Co., 134 U. S. 31, and Wedel v. 
United States, 2 Fed. (2d) 463, I am 
convinced that section 24 is not invalid 
for that it deprives the defendant of the 
right to a jury trial in a criminal case, 
I am not convinced that section 22 is in- 

: valid because, arguendo it seems to en- 
join the commission of a crime. 

Originally, and initially, this of course 
can not be done, but following a trial 
and a decree in equity, as here, and on 
a proceeding for contempt I think the 
law and the Constitution warvant such 
action. I repeat, that in my opinion the 
situation requires, that we hold one or 
both of these sections invalid constitu- 
tionally er that we construe section 22 
as permitting an injunction for one year 
only, before we can reverse this case. 

I am of the opinion that these sec- 
tions are constitutional and that the in- 
— provided for is a perpetual in- 
Juyetion, within the conditions above 
li ited. Holding these views on the two 

| decisive points involved, I am compelled 
| to dissent. 

August. 


Kan- 
Ply- 


14. 1926 
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District Court Refuses Injunction Against Manufacturer, P rinciples Involved in Latest Decisions 


For Writ of Error 


Circuit Court Dismisses Peti- 
tion of Man Convicted of 
Offense and Sen- 
tenced. 


Ep TURNER, PETITIONER, V. UNITED 
STATES, RESPONDENT, CircuIT CouRT 
OF APPEALS, 8TH CIRCUIT, No. 290. 

A writ of certiorari may not be used 
as a substitute for an appeal or writ of 
error to correct mere errors committed 
in the exercise of lawful jurisdiction, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
held, in dismissing the petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the District Court, 
Eastern District, Arkansas, where the pe- 
titioner had failed to file a writ of error 
in the lower court. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Mr. Archer Wheatley (Mr. W. E. Be- 
loate and Mr. J. H. Hawthorne were 
with him on the brief), for petitioner. 

Mr. Charles F. Cole, United States At- 
torney (Mr. Ira J. Mack, Assistant 
United States Attorney, was with him 
on the brief), for respondent. 

Before Lewis, Circuit Judge, and Faris 
and Phillips, District Judges. 

Petitioner was Convicted. 

The petitioner was indicted, tried and 
convicted in the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas of the of- 
fense of receiving and having in his pos- 
session goods stolen from an interstate 
shipment of freight, well knowing said 
goods to have been stolen (37 Stat. 670; 
Comp. Stat. Sec. 8603); and he was 
thereupon adjudged to pay a fine and 
sentenced to imprisonment. In apt time 
he filed assignment of errors, petition 
for writ of error which was granted, 
brought into the record the trial pro- 
ceedings by filing his bill of exceptions 
and procured an order fixing the amount 
of his bail bond, which was accepted and 
approved by a commissioner. He neg- 
lected to file the writ of error in the trial 
court, it was never issued and the time 
lapsed within which the case could be 
brought here on writ of error. It is the 
filing of the writ of error in the court 
below which removes the case and gives 
this court jurisdiction. Greyerbichl v. 
Hughes Elec. Co., 294 Fed. 802. Having 
failed to bring his case here in the speci- 
fied way, Jud. Code Sec. 128, petitioner 
then came here, attached to his petition 
a certified transcript of the record below 
including the bill of exceptions and asked 
for the writ of certiorari to bring up the 
record, which was granted, his tran- 
script being accepted as though filed in 
response to the writ. 

Open for Consideration. 

He does not challenge the jurisdiction 
of the trial court over the offense 
charged, nor over him as the person 
charged with committing it. He asks 
that we review the trial proceedings as 
on error and that we reverse the judg- 
ment of guilt because of alleged errors. 
He argues (1) that the goods found in 
his possession were never a part of the 
interstate shipment—but that was 
purely a question of fact for the jury; 
(2) that the court erred and abused its 
discretion in not granting his motion 
for a new trial on the ground of newly 
discovered evidence—but that, if open 
for consideration on this proceeding, is 
not a matter of right, but one of dis- 
cretion, and clearly the court’s discre- 
tion was not abused, and (3) that the 
goods were not part of an interstate 
shipment when petitioner received them 
—but that, if true, was an immaterial 
fact; the offense charged was that he re- 
ceived and retained in his possession 
goods which he knew had been stolen 
from an interstate shipment and there 
was ample proof tending to support the 
charge. 

Authorities Quoted. 

The authority of this court to issue 
the common-law writ of certorari is 
found in sec. 262 Jud. Code; Rev. Stat. 
sec. 716; U. S. Comp. Stat. sec. 1239: 


“The Supreme Court, the circuit courts ; 


of appeals, and the district courts shall 
have power to issue all writs not specifi- 
cally provided for by statute, which may 
be necessary for the exercise of their 
respective jurisdictions, and agreeable to 
the usages and principles of law.” Its 
purpose and function, clearly indicated 
by the statute, is to give protection to 
jurisdiction already acquired or to aid 
in the acquisition of jurisdiction which 
might be defeated without the writ. It 
is ancillary and is rarely available as 
an original writ. When issued as an 
original writ, under conditions such as 
we have here, our power of inquiry into 
the proceedings of the lower court is con- 
fined to the question of its jurisdiction. 
In United States v. Beatty, 232 U. S. 
463, 467, it is said: 

“No doubt, this provision * * * af- 
fords ample authority for using the writ 
as an auxiliary process and, whenever 
there is imperative necessity therefor, 
as a means of correcting excesses of 
jurisdiction, of giving full force and ef- 
fect to existing appellate authority, and 
of furthering justice in other kindred 
ways. American Construction Co. v. 
Jacksonville Co., 148 U. S. 372, 380; In re 
Chetwood, 165 U. S. 443, 462; Whitney 
v. Dick, 202 U. S. 132; McClellan v. Car- 
land, 217 U. S. 268. But it may not be 
used under this provision as a substi- 
tute for an appeal or writ of error to 
correct mere errors committed in the 
exercise of’a lawful jurisdiction. Ameri- 
can Construction Co. v. Jacksonville., 
supra; In re Tampa Suburban R. R. Co., 
168 U. S. 583; United States v. Dickin- 
son, 213 U. S. 92, 102.” 

. Principle Is Stated. 

In United States v. Dickinson, 213 U. 
S. 92, 102, the principle is stated in this 
Way: 

“But the distinction between prevent- 
ing excesses of jurisdiction and the mere 
correction of error is a fundamental one, 
and the“rule remains that appeal and 


writ ef error, being the proper forms ° 


Holding Letters Are Not Trade Mark. 


AUTOMATIC ELeEcTrRIC, INC., Vv. NORTH 
ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING Co., Dis- 
TRict Court, NORTHERN DISTRICT, 
Ou10, No. Eq. 1721. 

In this suit to restrain infringement of 
the trade mark “P-A-X” for “private 
automatic exchange,” the complaint was 
dismissed because the court found that 
the words “private automatic exchange” 
are purely descriptive of an article and 
do not indicate origin or ownership, a 
requisite ‘to the exclusive use of words 
and letters. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Westenhaver, District Judge: This is 
a suit to restrain infringement of a trade 
mark. The case was heard upon appli- 
cation for a preliminary injunction. At 
the conclusion of this hearing, the part- 
ies, by consent, submitted the case for 
a final decree upon bill and answer, 
affidavits and exhibits. After the case 
was so submitted, plaintiff filed, on Aug- 
ust 2, 1926, an additional affidavit of O. 
V. Dodge, which defendant moves to 
strike from the files. Defendant’s mo- 
tion will be denied and the affidavit will 
be received and considered. Leave is 
given defendant to file in response there- 
to within ten days, if so desired, any 
rebutting or explanatory affidavit. 

Makers of Telephone Equipment. 


Plaintiff and defendant are manufac- 
turers of telephone equipment. 
of such equipment is private automatic 
exchanges. These are used for interior 
communication within schools, hospitals, 
offices and like institutions, in which no 
line connection with an outside telephone 
exchange is maintained. 


The trade mark in question consists 
of the letter “P-A-X”. These letters are 
an abbreviation of the words “private 
automatic exchange.” The controlling 
question is whether this abbreviation is 
a good trade mark. The question other- 
wise stated is whether plaintiff may law- 
fully monopolize trade in making and 
selling private automatic exchanges by 
adopting an abbreviation of that de- 
scriptive name and calling it a trade 
mark or by asserting that a descriptive 
mark of that nature has acquired a sec- 
ondary meaning indicative of origin or 
ownership. ; 

In my opinion, plaintiff is not entitled 
to the relief asked. The words “private 
automatic exchange” are purely descrip- 
tive of. an article. They do not indicate 
even quality, much less origin or own- 
ership. The denote rather the name of 
an article than impart a description of 
that article. This is equally true of the 
abbreviation. It is a description or desig- 
nation in brief of the article itself and 
does not denote origin or ownership. 


Use of Abbreviations Noted. 


The telephone industry is of compara- 
tively recent origin. In its growth and 
development, as in the growth and de- 
velopment of the radio and airplane in- 
dustry, a new vocabulary, more or less 
technical and descriptive, has grown up. 
In that industry new names have been 
given to various articles of telephone 
equipment, including different varieties 
of automatic exchanges. It has long 
been customary to use abbreviations for 
the words describing or denoting par- 
ticular articles, including these various 
forms of automatic exchanges. In a 
standard work entitled “Automatic Tele- 
phony”, published as early as 1914, will 
be found the names of many of these 
articles and the abbreviations by which 
they have become known. Among them 
are the abbreviation “P-A-X” as de- 
scribing a private automatic exchange, 


“P-B-X” as describing a private branch |- 


exchange, “C-A-X” as describing a com- 
munity automatic exchange, as well as 
other like abbreviations applied to other 
articles of equipment. See also Vol. 2, 
“Automatic Telephone Systems,” by 
William Aitken, published in 1923, and 
also British Standard Terms and Defi- 
nitions for use in connection with auto- 
matic telephone systems, published in 
1920 and 1924. 

Plaintiff’s contention that it  origi- 
nated this abbreviatien as early as 1913 
is not a material, much less a controlling, 
consideration. New names for new arti- 
cles must be originated by some one at 
some time. Even if plaintiff’s conten- 
tion in this respect be true, it amounts 
to no more than saying that it was the 
first to make private automatic ex- 
changes and give them a_ descriptive 
name or abbreviation by which they then 
and ever since have been known and 
identified in trade or industry. How- 
ever, as I read Paragraph 6 of plaintiff’s 
bill, it is not contended that their abbre- 
viation was applied to the articles them- 
selves as a trade mark indicating origin 
or ownership, earlier than 1919. No cir- 
culars, advertisements or specimens of 
such use or application of any earlier 
date are produced or exhibited. It is de- 
fendant’s contention that its use and ap- 
plication of the abbreviation ‘“P-A-X” 


of procedure provided for the mere cor- 
rection of error, the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of this court for that purpose is 
limited to the cases in which express 
provision is made for appeals or writs 
of error, and that certiorari cannot be 
independently used to supply the place 
of a writ of error for the mere correction 
of error.” 

See also Harris v. Barber, 129 U. S. 
366, 371; Travis v. King Iron Bridge & 
Mfg., Co., 92 Fed. 690; 11 C. J. p, 194; 4 
Encye. Pl. & Pr. 254. In Greyerbiehl v. 
Hughes Elec. Co., 294 Fed. 802, we made 
use of the writ to restrain and correct 
a plain excess of jurisdiction. 

Regarding the way in which the rec- 
ord is brought here and keeping within 
out statutory powers as an appellate 
court, we must hold there is no issue for 
our adjudication. The petition will be 
dismissed, the writ quashed, and the Dis- 
trict Court will proceed to the execution 
of its judgment. 

August 27, 1926, 


A part | 


| began as early as 1919; but for pur- 


poses of this case, it will be assumed 
that defendant’s use in the respects now 


complained of was subsequent to plain- | 


tiff’s prior use. 

Ruling in Ticking Case Cited. 
The applicable principles of law are 
well settled and familiar that the 
authorities need not be reviewed. A 
trader has no right to exclusive use of 
any words, letters, or figures, or sym- 
bols which have no relation to the origin 
or ownership of the goods, but are only 
used to indicate their names or quality. 
He has no right to appropriate a sign 
or symbol, which from the nature of the 
fact it is used to signify, others may 
employ it with equal truth, and there- 
fore have an equal right to employ it for 
the same purpose. See Manufacturing 
Co. v. Trainer, 101 U. S. 61, 54. 


so 


adopted and applied to ticking the let- 
ters “A. C. C.” to indicate the highest 
quality of its product. 
were purely arbitrary and might have 
properly been adopted as a good trade 
mark, but inasmuch as they were 


and had come in the course of time to 
indicate in the trade ticking of that 
grade and quality to which 


thereafter applied it, the holding was 
that these letters were not a good trade 
mark and had not acquired a secondary 





such as would be protected against a 
later use and application by another 
manufacturer to his product of the same 
grade’ and quality. The principles of 
that case are applicable to the present 
situation and seem to me to be con- 
trolling. 

Another case exactly in point is Prov- 
ident Chemical Works v. Canada Chemi- 
cal Mfg. Co., 2 Ont. Law Rep. 162. 


cream acid phosphates and were a trade 
abbreviation of the name of that prod- 
uct. In a sound and well considered 


opinion it was held that the abbreviation | 
was equally descriptive of the nature 
and quality of the product as were the | 


original words themselves, and that an- 
other might not be prevented from using 
and applying this abbreviation in mak- 
ing and selling a similar and competing 
product known in the trade as calcium 
acid phosphates. I concur fully in the 
principles stated and in the reasoning 
of the opinion. Compare also Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. v. June Mfg. Co., 
163 U. S. 169, 165; Ex parte Western 
Eelectric Co., 173 O. G. 266; Horlicks 
Malted Milk Co. v. Borden (App. D. C.), 
295 Fed. 232. It is only when the de- 
seriptive words are used as a subordi- 


nate part of some other design or sym- | 
bol, as the words “Moistair Heating Sys- | 
tem” in the trade mark design held en- | 


titled to registration in Beckwith v. Com- 
missioner of Patents, 252 U. S. 538, that 
words merely descriptive are not fatal 
to the validity of a trade mark. In the 
present case, plaintiff’s application of 


the descriptive abbreviation “P-A-X”’ is | 


not aided by any other design, symbol 
or arbitrary character, but must stand 
or fall upon a determination that it is 
or is not purely arbitrary or merely de- 
scriptive. For the reasons stated, I am 
of opinion that it 
and must be held 
mark. 
Unfair Competition Considered. 

Plaintiff’s bill is framed and relief is 
sought primarily on the ground of trade 
mark infringement; but the bill, and 
particularly its prayer, are broad enough 
to justify granting relief on the ground 
of unfair trade and competition, if, on 
the facts, such a case is shown. To 
make a case of that nature, the burden 
is on the plaintiff to establish that the 
abbreviation “P-A-X” has acquired a 
secondary meaning indicating origin or 
ownership, and that defendant, as a later 
trader entering the same field and using 
the same descriptive abbreviation, is at- 
tempting to appropriate to itself a part 
of the trade or good will built up by 
plaintiff under that abbreviation. 
support such a case, fraud, actual or 
constructive, must be found. It is of 
the essence of an action of this kind 
that the later trader is attempting to 
appropriate fraudulently and wrongfully 
the prior trader’s good will by palming 
off on the public his goods as and for 
the goods of the first trader. This fraud- 
ulent purpose may be and often is in- 
ferred from the failure of the later 
trader to apply to his product such 
marks of origin and ownership as will 
adequately distinguish his product in 
the public mind from that of the earlier 
trader, which product the public has 
come to identify as that of the estab- 
lished trader by a descriptive or generic 
or geographic name not susceptible of 
exclusive appropriation as a valid trade 
mark, 

Let us apply these principles to the 
present case. The burden of proof is 
on the plaintiff to show that the abbre- 
viation “P-A-X” has acquired in the 
trade and in the mind of the buying 
public a secondary meaning as indicat- 
ing origin and ownership. In my opin- 
ion, this burden is not sustained. Plain- 
tiff’s affidavits are prodigal with asser- 
tions to this effect, but they are ex- 
pressions of opinion or inferences and 
are entirely lacking in substance or any 
supporting basis of fact. 

Installations Found Distinct. 

Private automatic exchanges are not 
sold at retail or in finished sets, as in 
the piano or automobile, or even the 
radio industry. No two _ installations 
are duplicates, except as to the trans- 
mitters or receivers, which are or may 
be made and sold separately and even 
by different makers. It is to these arti- 
cles only that the abbreviation can well 


invalid as a trade 


In | 
that case the complaining party had first | 


These letters | 


| Me., 
me vere | T. A. Huston Co. et al. 
adopted and used not to indicate origin | 


or ownership but merely quality and, |! 


the com- | 
plaining party had first and continuously | 


| Dec. 14, 1926, C. C. A. 


meaning indicating origin or ownership | 3487, R. J. Wilkie v. Manhattan Rubber 


In | 
that case, the letters “C. A. P.” had been | 
used and registered, both in the United | 
States and Canada, as a trade mark for 


| abbreviation 


| form and appearance. 


To | 
| defendant as fully as is required by the 


S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, “Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patent involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D., W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 

(Notices under 4921, R. 
amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 

404414, W; R. Jones, Method of mixing 
molten pig metal. appeal filed July 16, 
1926, C. C. A. (8th Cir., St. Louis), Dec. 
7231, Carnegie Steel Co. v. Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. Decree of District Court of 
Colorado affirmed (notice dated July 29, 
1926). (United States Daily, Index Page 
2374.) 

844617, J. D. Richardson, Storage and 
display receptacles, Des. 62071, G. A. 
Taylor, Cover for container, T. M. 200282, 
National Biscuit Co., Biscuits, crackers, 
cakes, etc., suit filed July 16, 1926, D. C. 
Doc. 894, National Biscuit Co. v. 


sec, S., 


as 


879531, L. de Forest, Space telegraphy. 
appeal filed Feb. 16, 1926, C. C. A. (3 
Cir.), Doc. 3462, De Forest Radio Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. v. Radio Corp. 
of America. 

900055. I. F. Burnham, Squeeze roll for 
wool washing machinery, appeal filed 
(3d Cir.), Doe. 


Mfg. Co. 

935612, C. W. Saalburg, Picture, suits 
filed July 28, 1926, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 38-57, Van Dyck Gravure Co. v. 
H. Gravure Co.; Doc. E 38-58, Van Dyck 
Gravure Co. v. American Multi-Color 


| Corp.; Doc. E 38-59, Van Dyck Gravure 


Co. v. R. Reiner, Inc. Same, suits filed 

July 29, 1926, D..C.. S. D. N. Y., Doc. 

* 38-60, Van Dyck Gravure Co. v. J. F. 

Weberdorfer Co., Inc.; Doc. E 38-61, Van 

Dyck Gravure Co. v. Art Gravure Corp. 
1020168. (See 1559595.) 


be applied so as to become visible to 
any user. Each installation apparently 
requires a different lay-out and is spe- 
cially manufactured. Each is appa- 
rently sold and installed according to 
plans and specifications prepared by an 
architect or other expert. Sales are 
made largely, if not exclusively, by 
solicitation and presentation. The trade 
resistance to be overcome and the com- 
petition to be met is apparently that of 
the established telephone company 
rather than competition between differ- 
ent makers of private automatic ex- 
changes. In view of these trade condi- 
tions, the opportunity for misunder- 
standing on the part of the buyer or 
for the palming off of one product for the 
other is reduced to a very narrow limit; 
and in view thereof, the establishment 
of a secondary meaning for a aescrip- 
tive abbreviation would seem to be 
exceedingly in.probable and to call for 
satisfactory proof. In this case that 
proof is not furnished. 


Nor does the evidence persuade me 
that there has been any substantial or 
prejudicial confusion. Defendant has 
never advertised or used its descriptive 
except in connection with 
its own name and address and either de- 
scriptive matter plainly and clearly in- 


e Late | dicating the origin and ownership of its 
is descriptive only | 


property. Defendant’s display of the 


| abbreviation is not an imitation of the 


plaintiffs, but is otherwise distinctive in 
Having the right 
to make and sell private automatic ex- 
changes, and having the right to de- 
scribe them by that descriptive abbre- 
viation by which they have become 
known and identified in the industry, no 
greater burden of differentiation is re- 
quired of defendant than was held suf- 
ficient in numerous reported cases. even 
though the abbreviation had in fact 
acquired a secondary meaning as indi- 
cating plaintiff’s product. See Mfg. Co. 
v. Trainer, supra; Provident Chemical 
Works v. Canada Chemical Mfg. Co., 
supra; ‘Rathbone-Bard & Co. v. Cham- 
pion Steel Range Co. (6 C. C. A.) 189 
Fed. 26. This duty of differentiation 
has, it seems to me, been performed by 


authorities. 


Defendant's Actions Upheld. 
The special instances of alleged con- 


| fusion or unfair competition relied on 


by plaintiff are not overlooked. In the 
first place, most of the alleged miscon- 
duct was not by defendant or its agents, 
but by independent dealers. If the de- 
fendant has performed its duty in the 
matter of marking and identifying its 
product, it is not responsible for the 
conduct of unprincipled retailers, and 
if the deception of the purchaser is not 
the natural result of defendant’s imi- 
tation of plaintiff's product and there is 
no intention to deceive purchasers, a 
case of unfair competition is not made 
out. See Rathbone-Sard & Co. v. Cham- 
pion Steel Range Co., supra. 

Specific complaint is made of the con- 
duct of one D. R. Middleton in circu- 
lating to the trade a list of installations 
of private automatic exchange which in- 
cludes many installations made by plain- 
tiff and not by defendant. Middleton, 
however, is not defendant’s agent or em- 
ploye, but an independent dealer buying 
and selling defendant’s product. The 
facts with respect to his conduct, how- 
ever, are fully disclosed in the affidavit 
of A. B. Clark and accompanying exhib- 
its. And when Middleton’s letter ac- 
companying this list is examined, it will 
be perceived that there was no _ inten- 
tion on his part to confuse or mislead; 
that what he did was not calculated to 
deceive or mislead, and that, under the 
circumstances, the use made by him of 
that list of installations was legitimate 
and proper. 

Both plaintifi and defendant had sub- 
mitted bids for the installation of nvi- 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Curds, approximately 8 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


APPEAL AND ERROR: Writ of Error: Filing. 
HERE petitioner had been convicted of offense and sentenced, filed assignment 
of errors, petition for writ of error granted, brought into record trial proceed- 
ings by filing bill of exceptions, and bill bond accepted and approved, but neglected 


Index Page 2499, Col. 1. 


| to file writ of error in trial court, and time lapsed within which case could be 
| brought to appellate court on writ of error; held, it is filing of writ of error in 
court below which removes case, and writ of certiorari could not be used as sub- | 
stitute for writ of error to correct mere errors committed in execution of lawful 
jurisdiction. —Turner v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)— 


i 


PROHIBITION: Nuisance: Abatement: Padlocking: Contempt. 
T HAVING been found that plaintiff in error maintained a liquor nuisance at the 
premises in question, the court ordered that no liquor should be manufactured, 
sold, bartered or stored in or upon the premises, and that plaintiff in error be en- 
joined and restrained from occupying or using the premises for one year and that 
the Marshal lock all doors; within 5 months thereafter the premises had been sold 
and the court modified its former order by releasing them to new owner upon giving 
bond; this owner sold to another and the plaintiff in error went back into possession 
and managed the business carried on there for the latest owner; the building that 
had been padlocked was a well;known place for chicken dinners. 
was filed against plaintiff in error for contempt based on a single sale of four drinks 


An information 


of liquor by a waiter 29 months after the injunctive order; held, nuisance had been 
abated and court’s power in equity suit spent and exhausted when the sale was 


made; and injunctive order did not include isolated sale 29 months after court’s | 


order; info-mation for contempt dismissed.—Webb v. United States (Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 8th Circuit.) —Index Page 2498, Col. 1. 


TRADE-MARKS: Similarity: Goods Same Descriptive Properties. 


REGISTRATION of “Plezall,” as trade-mark for cookies, denied in view of prior | 


registration and use of ‘‘Pleas-U” on the grounds of similarity and same de- 
scriptive properties of goods; for in signification the two words convey same thought 
and distinctions therein would not be carried in memory of purchasing public.— 
Hekmar Biscuit Co. v. Plezall Cookie Co. (Decision, Com’r Patents.)—Index Page 


2499, Col. 7. 


TRADE-MARKS: Proceedings for Registration: Interference: Notice of Applicant 


to Rely on Prior Registrations. 


XAMINER of interferences in trade-mark opposition is not limited to grounds 
4 set out in notice of opposition—Hekman Biscuit Co. v. Plezall Cookie Co. (De- 
cision, Com’r Patents.) —Index Page 2499, Col. 7. 


TRADE-MARKS, TRADE-NAMES AND UNFAIR COMPETITION. 

“P-A-X” for “private automatic exchange,” held purely descriptive of an article 
and as not having acquired secondary meaning indicative of origin or owner- 

ship. and preliminary injunction against infringement of use of letters denied.— 


Automatie Electric, Inc. v. 


North Electric Manufacturing Co. (District Court, 


Northern District of Ohio.)—Index Page 2499, Col. 2. 


Income From American Business is Defined 
To Fix Obligation of Foreign Corporation 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules That Estimated Reserves to 
Cover Liability Were Improperly Deducted. 


[Continued From Page 10.] 


premiums on risks written therein. From 
this gross income it is obviously entitled 
to deduct losses on the risks written, and 


the expense of doing business. If a loss | 
is sustained on any risk, the actual loss | 
the entire | 
amount of the loss compensable under | 
the original policy less the amount re- | 


of the taxpayer thereon is 


covered by the taxpayer on the rein- 
surance of that policy. 


It reduces its deductible losses by the | 


amount of recoveries on reinsurance; or 


in other words. it, in effect, includes in | ; oo 
| business and that it is necessary that 


gross income from sources within the 


United States, the total amount recov- | 


ered on the reinsurance of risks writ- 
ten in the United States, and it cleariy 


vate automatic exchanges in a_ high 
school at Muskegon, Michigan. The com- 
petition to be overcome in order to pro- 


cure the installation of a private auto- | 


matic exchange was that of the exist- 
ing telephone company. Middleton’s 
letter was written and the list enclosed 
with a view to convincing the high school 
authorities of the advantage of install- 
ing a private automatic exchange rather 
than of taking service from the tele- 
phone company. 
Complaints of Defects Cited. 

The other instances of confusion most 
strongly stressed by plaintiff are letters 
from persons connected with _ institu- 
tions in which private automatic ex- 


changes had been installed, tending to | 


show that in two instances the user 
complained to plaintiff about defects in 
a system installed by defendant. 


rector of Harper Hospital at Detroit, 
Michigan, is typical. 
of a complaint to plaintiff that a P-A-X 
system installed, not by plaintiff but by 
defendant, was not working satisfac- 
terily. His misundcrstanding resulted 


not from the conduct of Mr. Middleton | 
plaintiff’s con- | 


or defendant, but from 
duct in circularizing so industriously the 
trade with respect to the merits of its 
private automatic exchange, using in 
that connection the abbreviation 
“P-A-X.”” No sufficient basis is  per- 


ceived to blame defendant for this con- | 
is due rather to plaintiff’s | 
the | 
abbreviation | 
Having | 
adopted as a trade mark a generic or | 


fusion. It 
wrongful attempt 
trade the 

“P-A-X” as 


to establish in 
descriptive 
a trade mark. 
descriptive name, plaintiff is not in a 
position to complain of confusion result- 
ing solely therefrom. 


The other matters specially compained | 


of having even less substance. They 
pertain to the efforts of salesmen to 
bring about the specification by archi- 
tects or the installation in some insti- 
tution of a specific make of private auto- 
matic exchange. 
salesmen ‘is unethical, no good reason 
is perceived for holding defendant re- 
sponsible. It does not appear that they 


were defendant’s agents or employes, | 


but, on the contrary, it appears that in 
most instances they were not. Be that 
as it may, a court of equity is not the 


proper forum for the regulation of the | 
ethical behavior of sales agents, and it | 


is not called on to censor their words or 
speeches in presenting the merits of 
their product or in bringing about 
specific installation. 
do would encourage trivial and needless 
applications of this nature. 

Plaintiff’s bill will be dismissed at its 
costs. 

August 


2h. 1926, 


Of | 
these, the letter of Stuart Hamilton, Di- | 


It consists merely ! 





If the conduct of these | 


should be entitled to deduct from gross 
income the cost to it of the amount so 
recovered. In this connection it may be 


pointed out that the amount of recover- | 


ies on reinsurance in any year might 
exceed the cost of such reinsurance. 

It is not necessary to enter into an ex- 
tended discussion of the methods by 
which the business of marine insurance 
is carried on. It is sufficient to state 


that the evidence establishes that rein- 
surance of risks is a vital phase of the 


marine insurance companies reinsure a 
portion of their risks in order to spread 
their liability and minimize their losses. 


| Otherwise it would be difficult or per- 


haps impossible for them to continue 
in business. 

Since reinsurance is a vital and neces- 
sary phase of the marine insurance busi- 
ness, the cost of such reinsurance must 
be regarded as an ordinary and _ neces- 
sary expense of that business. The tax- 
payer during the years 1917 and 1918 
wrote certain risks within the United 
States, and a portion of these risks was 


| reinsured either directly by the United 


tates branch with companies doing bus- 
iness in the United States, or by the 
home office under its blanket reinsur- 
ance contracts with other foreign com- 
panies. 

The commissioner has permitted the 
taxpayer to deduct as a business expense 
the net cost of reinsurance affected di- 
rectly by the United States branch with 
companies doing business in the United 
States, but has refused to permit the 
deduction of the cost of the reinsurance 
affected by the home office of risks writ- 
ten by the United States branch. We 
cun perceive no distinction between the 
reinsurance affecte by the home office 
for the United States branch and the re- 
insurance affected directly by the United 
Scates branch. 

In each case the taxpayer was simply 
purchasing insurance in order to pro- 


| tect itself against the possibility of too 


great a loss on the risks written by the 
United States branch. We are of the 
opinion that the cost of the reinsurance 
in question was an ordinary and neces- 
sary expense in 


the United States and that it is con- 
nected with income arising from sources 
within the United States. 

Deductability of Liabilities. 

The third question is whether or not 
the taxpayer in computing its net in- 
come for the year 1917, is entitled to 
deduct the increase in its accrued liabil- 
ity as at the end of that year on ac- 
count of the country damage clause in 


its cotton contracts and to increase its | 


income for the year 1918 by the amount 


| of the decrease of the same liability as 


of the end of that year. 

The evidence relative to this question 
establishes that the taxpayer in order to 
induce shippers to protect their cotton 
against loss resulting from exposure, of- 
ferred to return to them a portion of the 
premium paid, 
ence between the losses paid on country 
damages and a certain percentage of the 


' total liability covered during the entire 
me 
Any attempt so to , 


season, payment of the return premium 
not to be made un. four months after 
the insured last shipment and until after 
all of the outstanding country damage 


| losses had been settled. 


To be continued in the issue of 
Sevtember 24. 


the maintenance and | 
operation of the taxpayer’s business in | 


representing the differ- | 


Name for Cookie 


Held in Patent Office Ruling 
as Being Too Similar to 
Trade Mark of 
“Pleas-U.”’ 


| HEKMAN Biscuit Co. v. PLEZALL CooK 
Co., DeEcision, COMMISSIONER OF PA’ 
ENTS, OpposiTiON No. 6579, TRAD 
MARK REGISTRATION. 

The opposition to the registration 01 


| the word “Plezall” as a trade mark fe 
| cookies, was sustained by the Commi 
sioner of Patents in view of the op 
poser’s prior registration and use 
the trade mark “Pleas-U” for biscui 
the two words being similar and fe 
goods of the same descriptive propertie: 
The application was filed March 20, 
| 1925, Serial No. 211375, published Jul 
21, 19265. 

The names of counsel and full te 
of the opinion of M. J. Moore, assistant 
commissioner, follow: 

Mr. M. S. Meem for Hekman Biseui 
Company. 

Messrs. 
land Mr. 


0] 





Chindahl, Parker & Carlso 
George R. Tew for Plez 
| Cookie Company. 

Appeal From Examiner. 


This is an appeal by the applicant, thi 
Plezall Cookie Company, from the deci 
sion of the acting examiner of interfer 
ences sustaining the opposition of thi 
Hekman Biscuit Company to the regis 
tration of the word “Plezall’ as a tradé 
mark for cookies. 


The opposer pleads in opposition td 
said registration its trade mark consist 
ing of the word “Pleas-U,” registered 
October 21, 1924, No. 199225. 

The opposer contends that the two 
words are similar in sound, appearance 
and signification, and that the registra 
| tion of the applicant’s mark would lead 
to confusion and deception of the pur 
chasing public, impair the individualit 
and value of the opposer’s mark, and 
greatly damage the opposer. 

The opposer questioned the jurisdictio 
of the examiner of interferences to con 
sider certain prior registrations in con 
nection with this proceeding for the rea 
json that the applicant did not serve 
notice on the opposer of its intention ta 
rely upon said registrations in suppo 
|of its opposition, until neariy three 
months after opposer’s time for taking 
testimony in chief had expired. 





Holds Examiner Not Limited. 
In opposition proceedings. however, the 
| examiner of interferences is not hmited 
| the grounds set out in the notice ©: 
| opposition, but it is his duty to dete 
| mine the right to registration as wel 
as the sufficiency of the objections td 
registration (Barnes v. Baer & Wilde 
Company, 136 MS. D. 484). 

The primary question before the Offic 
is whether the applicant’s mark is regis 
| trable. Said mark is not registrable i 
| it is identical with a registered or know 
{trade mark, or so nearly resembles th 
| same as to be likely to cause confusio 
| or mistake in the mind of tne public of 
'to deceive purchasers, when the twa 
| marks are appropriated to merchandis 
| of the same descriptive properties. 

That the goods of the respecti 
parties have the same descriptive prop 
erties is admitted. The only remainin 
question is whether the two marks aré 
| identical or so nearly resemble each 
other as to be likely to cause confusion 
| or mistake in the mind of the public. 


In construction and appearance the 
two words constituting the respective 
marks are quite similar. They diffe 
| from each other primarily in the suffix, 
the one suffix consisting of “all” and 
the other of “U.” In significance th 
two words convey the same though 
viz., that of pleasure. As to the spelli 
of the first syllable of the two words 
one is authorized, and the other i 
euphonic, and said syllable has the sam 
pronunciation in each case. 

By comparing the two words distine 
tions may be observed, but it is believed 
that the distinctions are such as would 
not be carried in the memory of the 
purchasing public. 

Applicant calls attention to a numbe 
'of prior registrations, and particularly 
to the mark consisting of the word 
“Plezol,” for bread, and contends tha 
“the opposer should be limited in itd 
right to the particular variation of thi 
stock word appropriated by it.” 


Rights of Public Considered. 


The rights of the applicant and ef the 
| opposer are not the only rights involved 
The rights of the public, also, are to b 

considered. The statute specifically pre 
' vides that no trade mark shall be regis 
tered which so nearly resembles a r- gis 
tered or known trade mark owned c 
in use by another and appropriated tad 
merchandise of the same descriptiv 

properties “as to be likely to cause eon 
| fusion or mistake in the mind of th 

public or to deceive purchasers.” 

The applicant’s mark is regarded 
so nearly resembling that of the oppose 
| as to be likely to cause confusion in thy 
| mind of the public. 


It is believed that the rule laid da 
by the Court of Appeals of the Distri¢ 
of Columbia to the effect that there 
neither legal nor moral excuse for ever 
an approximate simulation of a 
known mark appropriated to goods of 
same descriptive properties, should be @ 
| plied in this case. Ae 

The decision of the acting exami 
of interferences sustaining the oppe 
and adjudging that the Plezall G 
Company is not entitled to the registra: 
| tion for which it has made applicati 
\is affirmed. an 
September 21, 1926, 
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NDEX 


Army and Navy 


Orders 


Changes Announced 
Tn Mail Messenger 


- ' Service Schedules 


w 


Post Office Department Or- 


’ ders Establishment of 8 
New Routes in 7 
States. 


. W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, has made public the 
full text of 20 orders calling for changes 
in the mail messenger service as fol- 
lows: 

Established. 

Indiana — 233486: Holton, Ripley 
County, to 105750, 0.04 mile, as often 
as required. From October 1, 1926. 

Kentucky 229496:  Wheatcroft. 
Webster County, to 105768 and 105771, 
0.03 mile, as aften as required. 
October 1, 1926. 

- Minnesota—241404: Backus, Cass 
County, to 110733, 0.1 mile, as often as 
required. From October 1, 1926. 

Nebraska — 25 Glenvil, Clay 
County, to 114720, 0.21 mile, as often 
as required. From October 1, 1926. 

New York—207066: Round Lake, 
Saratoga County, to 102757, 0.09 mile, 
as often as required. From October 1, 
1926: 

Texas — 250372: Smyer, Hockley 
County, to 111884, 0.19 mile, as often 
as required. From October 1, 1926. 

251024: Breckwalker, Stephens 
County, to 11806, 0.6 mile, as often as 
required. From August 16, 1926. 

Wisconsin — 239492: Midway, La 
Crosse County, to 110735, 0.03 mile, as 
often as required. From October 1, 
1926. 


7527: 


Changed. 
Hawaii—280041: Kipahulu, to Hana, 


Hawaii, when necessary to connect mail 


via Hana to 80086, 10 miles. The order 
of July 21, 1926, (Bul. 14154), 
discontinued service from July 1, 1926, 


( YEARLY 


From | 


which | 


2500) 


Daily Decisions 
of the : 
Accounting Office. 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the General 
Accounting Office, must approve of 
all expenditures by government agen- 
cies before such expenditures finally 
become closed transactions. Interpre- 
tation of the laws is necessary there- 
fore in many instances. The latest de- 
cisions with respect to expenditures 
made by the Comptroller General 
folloie: 
| A-15037 (S). Sales—Surplus property 
—Refundments. Disbursing officers are 
| not entitled to credit in their acceunts 
for payments making refundments to 


where the property was sold “as is” and 
| “where is” without warranty or guaranty | 
| of any kind and was open to inspection 
| prior to the sale in order that the prop- 
{erty could be examined by prospective 
purchasers and where the refundments 
| were made on findings by a local board 
| of sales that the property was not mar- 
ketable or saleable and upon orders of 
| a superior officer, and the withholding 
of amounts so refunded; after disallow- 
| ance in the disbursing officer’s accounts, 


purchasers of surplus property in cases | 





from an amount found due the disburs- 
| ing officer by settlement of this office on 
account of longevity pay, was proper. 
A-12521. Reconsideration. Transpor- 
tation. Two 36 ft. cars furnished by 
carrier for own convenience in lieu of | 
50 ft. car ordered which would have ac- 
commodated shipment of 32,604 Ibs. 
| Generators, Engines and Switchboards ' 
allow actual weight being 
minimum for car ordered. 
OG. Th 
| A-15613 (S). Canal 
| Judge—Cumulative leave. The act of 
September 21, 1922, 42 Stat. 1006, al- | 
lows the District Judge of the Canal Zone | 
“six weeks leave of absence each year 
| with pay, under such regulations as the 
President may from time to time pre- 
| scribe,”” and in the absence of regulations 
by the President specifically providing 
therefor, such leave not cumulative. 


in excess of 
See 55 I. C. 





Zone—District 


is 
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Federal Personnel 


Errors in Mail Fees 
On Collect Packages 
Cause of Complaint 


Postmasters Notified to Exer- 
cise Care in Making Proper 
‘Charges on C. 0, D. and 
Insured Parcels. 


Postmasters have been directed by the 
Post Office Department to collect the 
Proper fees on insured and C. O, D. 
Parcels, R. S. Regar, Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, Post Office Depart- 
ment, has announced, 

The practice of failing to collect the 
Proper fees on such parcels not only re- 
sults in the loss of revere to the postal, 
service, the announcement states, but 
may also cause losses to senders of jn- 
sured and C. O. D. mail because of their 
failure to pay the proper amount of 
postage. 

Urged to Inform Themselves. 

Postmasters and postal employes are 
requested to familiarize themselves with 
existing regulations covering mailings 
of such parcels. 

The full text 
follows: 

_ The department is in receipt of reports 
indicating that the postmasters at some 
offices have failed to familiarize them- 
selves with the revised schedules of jn- 
surance and C. O. D. fees which became 
effective April 15, 1925, and continue to 
charge the fees which were in effect be- 
fore that date. This practice not only 
results in the loss of revenue to the 
Postal service but may also cause losses 
to the senders of insured and C. Q, D. 
mail because of their failure to pay the 
Proper fees. 

Reference to Schedules. 

The current schedules of domestic in- 
surance and C. QO. D. fees are set forth 
im amended sections 1073 and 1074 of the 


of the announcement 


Registered 


Mail 


Eight Are Given Positions 


As Acting Postmasters 
6 
Postmaster General New has an- 
nounced the appointment of the follow- 
ing persons as acting postmasters: 
Clarence W. Frankie, Algonquin, II; 
George H. Warnecke, Benzenville, IIl.; 
Augustin Carbonell, Cagnas, Porto 
Rico; Eva M. Hamilton, Tuscola, Tex.; 
Eva Bottom, Tralee, W. Va.; Mary Gobel, 
Hobart Mills, Calif.; Jesse T. Bryant, 
Hardyville, Ky.; and Tine M. Dixon, 
Walstonburg, N. C. 


Corrects Numbers 


Of Postal Stations | 


Unit Figures in Georgia Are | 


Revised ky Post Office 
Department. 


H. H. Billany, Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, has just announced the 
corrections of unit numbers used in the 
parcel post service of the Post Office De- 
partment in locating various points in 
the State of Georgia, as follows: 
Abbeville 
.1735 
. 1536 
.1834 1784 

1634 1635 
.1735 1785 

1585 1586 

1884 1885 

1736 

1584 

1738 
. 1484 
.1829 
. 1584 

1782 


maAO 


(oe 


1486 
Buena Vista 
Charlotte 
Cobb 

Coffee 
Coffinton 
Coolidge .... 
Covena 

Dyas 

Egypt 

Ella Gap 

Elza 

Flippen 

Gray 

Hahira ; 
Holly Springs 
Hubert 
Kenwood 


1779 


1733 
1686 
1780 
1534 
1782 


.1687 
1830 
1484 
1781 





1684 not 1685 | 
1785 | 


1737 | 
1583 | 
1783 | 
1534 | 


1585 | 


1781 | 


ALL STATEMENTS Herein Are Given ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WiTHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Postal Service 


Latest Government Documents 


and Publications 


DOCUMENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


America, and filed for reference. 


Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 
centimeters, approximately 3 by 5 inches, 


centimeters by 12.5 
used in the majority of libraries im 


Notice to Libraries: The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 


Number enclosed 
as a whole. 


in 


usable for the reprint. 


those ordering cards from this 


[ indicate an open card entry covering the serial set 
Numbers enclosed in ( ) indicate the Congressional Library card 
printed for an EARLIER issue of’ the document 

Cards require about four 
list will occasionally 


and substantially correct and 
weeks to prepare and print: 
have to wait; the OUT 


check has its full significance. 


THE STORY OF THE RANGE. 


Grazing, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. 


AN 


Will C. Barnes, Assistant Forester and 


Chief of 
copy. 
26-1140. 


Price, 25 cents per 
Agr. 


ACCOUNT of the occupation of the ranges of the Public Domain by the 
pioneer stockman, the effect on the forage and the land of unrestricted grazing 


and the attempts that have been made to regulate grazing practice and perpetuate 
the great natural forage resources of the open ranges: Reprinted in 1926, from 
Part 6 of the Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, United States Senate, Sixty-ninth Congress, First Session, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 347, to investigate all matters pertaining to National Forests 
and the Public Domain and their administration. 





AGRICULTURAL PART-TIME SCHOOLS: METHODS OF ORGANIZING AND 
CONDUCTING PART-TIME SCHOOLS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR CONTENT 


OF COURSES. Prepared by C. 


H. Lane, Chief of the Agricultural Education 


Service and J. A. Linke, Agent for Agricultural Education, North Central Region. 
Issued by the Federal Board of Vocational Education as Bulletin Number 108, 


97 
27. 


Agricultural Series Number 


Price, 10 cents per copy. 


{ 26-334. 


HE recommendations contained herein are based on a study of the work under 
way in several States and on Conferences with State Supervisors and teacher 
trainers and members of the Staff of the Agricultural Education Service of the 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


The bulletin is specifically directed to 


vocational teachers of Agriculture, to Agricultural teacher trainers and to State 
Supervisors of Agricultural teacher trainers and to State Supervisors of Agricul- 
tural Education for the purpose of promoting the establishment and development 
of Agricultural Instruction in part-time Schools. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO: SUPPLE- 
MENTARY EXTRADITION: TREATY SERIES NUMBER 741: Issued by the 


Department of State. 
2 IGNED 23, 
S I 


at Washington December 


Price, 5 cents per copy. 


995 


JLO5 


26-26746. 


Ratification advised by the Senate 


June 21, 1926; Ratified by the President June 28, 1926; Ratified by Mexico 


June 29, 1926; Ratifications exchanged at Washington June 30, 
| July 1, 1926. 


1926; Proclaimed 


Books and 


Publications 


Acts on Complaints 
Regarding Return 
- Receipts for Mail 


Post Office Department Ad- 
monishes Postmasters 
to Comply With 
Regulations. 


R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, has just announced that Post- 
masters have been directed by the Post 
Office Department to issue appropriate in- 
structions to each employe who effects 
delivery of registered and insured mail. 
Mr. Regar’s announcement was prompted 
by complaints to the Department that 
postal employes are not complying with 
previous instructions and existing postal 
regulations. 

One complaint filed with the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Regar said, stated that for 
1,000 insured parcels mailed, each of 
which bore in bold black type the in- 
dorsement, “Return receipt requested,” 
only 10 receipts, or 1 per cent, were re- 
ceived. 

Only One Per Cent Returned. 

The Department has repeatedly ad- 
monished postal employes about the re- 
turn of receipts, Mr. Regar said, but so 
far no results have been obtained, despite 
the fact that an extra charge of three 
cents is made for such service. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Notwithstanding the frequent admin- 
itions on the subject the department 
continues to receive-bitter and warranted 
complaints relative to the failure of 
postal employes to obtain return receipts 
for registered and insured mail. 

One patron states that for 1,000 ,in- 
sured parcels mailed, each of which bore 
in bold black type the indorsement “re- 


is modified to make the date effective | A-13755 (S). Veterans Bureau—Burial 

July 1, 1922. | Expenses. In reimbursement claims for 
> € 9 . = s ° 

Towa—243060: Osgaloosa, to 106721, | burial expenses of a veteran dying while 


Kibbee 
Kimbrough 
Milstead 


turn receipt requested,” only 10 receipts, 
or one per cent, were received. 


.1634 1584 | 
1834 1835 
173 1781 


Postal Laws and Regulations of 1924 
and in articles 133 and 135, page 135, 
of the July, 1926, Postal Guide.  Post- 


REGULATIONS 71 RELATING TO STAMP TAXES ON DOCUMENTS IMPOSED 


BY TITLE VIII OF THE REVENUE ACT OF 1926: SUPERSEDES REGULA- Should Give Receipts. 


0.68 mile; 106718 and 106759, 0.49 mile; 
106725, 0.62 mile and 306108, 0.17 iile. 
Service is restated to omit 306108, 0.17 
mile. From July 17, 1926. 
Massachusetts—204005: Auburn, to 
101728, 0.06 mile, including direct trans- 
fer servive between 101728 and 301141. 
Service is restated to omit direct trans- 
fer service between 101728 and 301141. 
From July 14, 1924. 
Mississippi—226098: 
112755, (Sundays only). 
stated as 0.05 mile. 
Missouri—245224: 
2 miles. Distance 
mile. 
New Mexico—267106: 
111786. Service 
tween the post 


Dickerson, 
Distance 


Kelso, to 


is restated 


as 


is restated to be be- 
office and 111786, at 


Ernest railroad station, 1.14 miles. From 


August 5, 1926. ° 


Pennsylvania—210340: Blawnox, to 


115715, exchanges with train at Warners | 


railroad station, 0.2 mile. Service 
restated to omit exchanges with train 
at Warners railroad station, and 
tance is restated as 0.81 mile. 
210363: Gwynedd, to 302120, 0.06 
mile. The order of August 11, 1923, 
(Bul. 141159), which discontinued serv- 
ice from July 31, 1926, rescinded. 
Service restated to be between the 
post office'and the terminal of Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Co., temporary 
service route, 0.03 mile. From August 
1, 1926. 
South Dakota—259007: 
to 110725, 0.5 mile. Service is 
to include exchanges between Fort 
Pierre and 110735, at Pierre railroad sta- 
tion (n. 0.), via post office at Pierre, 
South Dakota, one round trip daily ex- 
cept Sundays. From October 1, 1926. 


dis- 


is 


is 


Fort 


Texas—250258: Dayton, to 111714 and | 


112767 (U. D.), 0.12 mile. 
stated to omit 111714. 
1926. 
Vermont—203072: 
101724 and 101719 
Service is restated 
From June 1, 1926. 
Washington—271247: 
113732, 0.2 mile. 
0.36 mile. 


Service is re- 
From July 1, 


Wells River, 
(U. D.), 0.41 
to include 


to 


Chewelah, 
Distance is restated as 
From August 1926. 


2° 
v 


Registered Mail Status ( Given 
Pouches With Rotary Locks 


Pouches closed with rotary locks are 


to be handled as 
gardless of any 
thereto, R. S. Regar, Third 
Postmaster General, Post Office 
partment, has just announced. 

The full text of his announcement fol- 
lows: 

Information has been received indi- 
eating that doubt has existed in the 
minds of some postal employes as to 
whether certain rotary lock pouches 
bearing tags indorsed “Insured No, 
— —” should be treated as 
registered mail. 

All pouches closed with rotary locks 
should be handled as registered mail 
notwithstanding some of them may bear 
tags indorsed “Insured” under special 
authority from the department. 


registered 
indorsement 


mail re- 


De- 


Changes in Classification 
Given for Post Offices 


John H. Bartlett, First Assistant 
Postmaster General, Post Office Depart- 
ment, has announced that Annapolis, 
Mo., Trucksville, Pa., Borger, Tex., and 
McCamey, Tex., have been advanced 
from fourth-class post offices to the 
presidential class. The changes become 
effective October 1, 1926. 


Three Eligible For Position. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has certified to the Postmaster 
General the names of William J. Gallo- 
Way, Willie M. Herring, and Albert B. 
_Parker, as eligible for appointment as 
Postmaster at Dillon, S. C. 


| be 


| 


107731, | 
0.93 | 


is | ; : arg 
| tablishment of rural routes in Michigan 


| cepting the proposal of Ray ( 
Pierre, | 
restated | 


mile, | 
101716. | 


to | 


attached | 
Assistant | 


insured or | 


| not under the jurisdiction or control of | 
the Veterans Bureau, filed by a relative 
of the decedent, within the maximum 
amount of $100, under the provisions of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, there 
| no general requirement that the amount 
| for individual items for burial shown to 
| have been expended and authorized un- 
| der the terms of the regulations, must 
limited to the amount charged the 
Veterans Bureau for similar items under 


is 


to 


is | a contract with the same undertaker for 


| 


Santa Rita, to | 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced the establishment of a new | 
rural mail route out of Seattle, Wash., 
| the contract being granted to the Black 
| Diamond Stage Company, of Black Dia- 
mond, Wash. 

The department also approved the es- 


and Montana, and the discontinuance of 


| a route running between Bay City and 
| Midland, Mich. 


Orders calling for changes on other 
routes, including new schedules, have 
also been approved by the department. 

The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Estabiished—Rescinded. 

Michigan Bay City to, Midland. 

| Order of September 8, 1926 (Bul. 14177 


Rogers 


37880. 


service on this route, is rescinded. 
Established. 

7 Bangor 
niles, 
postmaster 


Michigan 
| to South Haven 
Way only. 
| Haven, Mich. authorized 
temporary star-route service under section 
1396, Postal Laws and Regulations, at 
to exceed $1,200 per annum, effective Sep- 
tember 20¢, 1926. 

Montana—63116. 


station (n. 0. 

six times a week, 
at South 

to employ 


one 
not 


Glasgow to Glentana. 
Contract for service on this route is con- 
1 October 31, 1926 


tinued in force until 

Washington Seattle (terminz 
station), by and  Maplevalley, 
Black miles and back, 
times a week; also Maplevalley, by Hobart 
and Taylor, Kerriston, 12.2 miles and 
back, six times a week. From October 
1926, to June 39, 1930. Black Diamond 
| Stage Co., of Back Diamond, Wash., con- 
tractor, at $2,000 per annum. 

Discontinued—Rescinded. 

Michigan—37991. tay City to Midland: 
| Order “of September 8, 1926 (Bul. 14177 
‘terminating the contract of Arthur Flor- 
| ance for service on this route from Septem- 
| ber 25, 1926, rescinded. 

Discontinued. 
Mexico—-67280. White Tail to Me 
From September 30, 1926. 
Changed. 

Maine—1385. Port Clyde to Thomaston. 
1) Order of September 17, 1926 (Bul. 
14185), extending service on the Elmore (n. 
| o retrace 0.25 miles, increasing distance 1 

mile one way, equal to 0.5 mile and back of 
; 12 times a week service, From May 1 to 
} October 31, and six times a week from 
{| October 1 to April 30, of each year, ef- 

fective October 1, 1926, is rescinded. (2) 
From October 1, 1926, extend service on the 
{ Elmore (n. 0.) retraice 0.25 mile, increasing 
| distance 0.5 mile, on way. equa to 0.25 mile 
; and back of 12 times a week service from 
May 1 to October 31, and six times a week 
| from November 1 to April 30, of each year. 

Michigan Grand Junction 

road station (n. 0.) to South Haven. From 

September 20, 1926, begin at Lacota, omit- 
| ting Grand Junction rairoad station (n. o.), 
| decreasing distance 3.5 miles. 

New Mexico—67172. "Hyer to Stanley. 
| From October 1, 1926, change service SO as 
| to begin at Hyer (n. o.), omitting Hyer (p. 
discontinued); no change in distance. 
| West Virginia—16309. Grace to Spencer. 

From October 1, 1926, change service be- 

tween Cainsburg and Grace, so as to re- 

quire carrier to travel by way df Little 

Creek, Peter Cave Creek, Barnes Run, Wil- 

liam Nichols’ residence, and Beaver Dam, 

on the trip from Spencer only, omittipg the 

Toms Run road, increasing distance 3 miles, 

one way, equal to 1.50 miles and back. 

Schedules. 

Arkansas — 47191. Lurton 

Leave Lurton Tuesday, 
| Saturday 12.15 p.m. Arrive Jasper by 

p. m. Leave Jasper Tuesday, Thursday, < 

Saturday 8.30 a.m. Arirve Lurton by 11.45 

a. m. Effective at once. : 

47382. Parks to Nola: 
| except Sunday 7.30 a. m. 

9.30 a. m. 

10 a. m. 

at once. 

47228. Evansville to Ceanehill: (When 

motor vehicle can be used): Leave Evansville 
1 duily except Sunday 12.30 p.m Arrive 


Elliott 


Diamond, 30.5 


t 
16, 


New 


| calero. 


orong 
31036, 


to 
Thursday, 


Jasper: 
nd 


Leave Parks daily 
Arrive Nola by 
Leave Nola daily except Sunday 

Arrive Parks by 12m. Effective 


rail-_ 


masters and postal employes — should 
familiarize themselves with these sched- 
ules of insurance and C. O. D. fees so 
that they may be enabled to charge the 
Proper fees when accepting parcels for 
insurance or transmission as C. O, D. 
mail. 


burial of veterans dying in a Veterans | 
Bureau hospital or otherwise while under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Vet- 


| 


Molena 
Racepond .... 
Rebecca 
Rosier 
Stockton 
Thunder 
Towns 

Tybee ’ 
Valambrosa .. 
Veazey .... 
Willard 


i 

782 1832 

1586 
.1685 
1583 
1637 
1785 
1634 

. 1435 
.1633 
.1681 


.1682 


1735 


1687 
1833 
1635 
1434 


1682 





erans Bureau. 


Canehill by 2.15 p.m. Leave Canehill daily 


except Sunday on receipt of mail from Lin- | 


10.30 a. 
Arrive 
motor vehicle 
used): Leave Ewvansvile daily except Sun- 
day 7.a.m. Arrive Canehill by 12.30 p, m. 
Leave Canehill daily except Sunday 1 p. 
m. Arrive Evansvile by 6 p. m. Effective 
at once. 
California—76382. Porterville 
r: Leave Porterville daily except Sun- 
ay 10 a.m. Arrive White River by 12.30 
Leave White River daily except Sun- 
lp.m. Arrive Porterville by 2.30 p.m. 
Effective at once. 
76549. Grass Walley to Marysv 
Grass Valley daily except Sune 
Arrive Marysville by 5p. m. 


Coln, due about 
th 


m., but not later 
Evansville jn 2! 


can not be 


an ll a m. 


hours. (When 


to White 


Leave 


ille: 


lle daily 
Grass Valley 


Arrive 

Effective at once. 

Colorado—t 71. Meeker to Axial: (When 

motor vehicle can not be used): Leave 

,, Thursday, and Saturday 7 a. m. 

Axial by 12 m. Leave Axial Tues- 

and Saturday on 

Craig, but not later than 2.30 

rrive Meeker in 5 hours. (When 

mot rehice can not be used): Leave 

Meeker Tuesday, Thursday, and 

7am. Arrive Axial by 1.30 p. m. Leave 

Axial Tuesday. Thur and Saturday on 

eceipt of mails from aig, but j 

than 2.30 p. m. Arrive Meeker in 

Effective at once. 

4. McCoy railroad station (n, 

Leave station daily except 

mn receipt of mail from train due 5.47 

. but not later than 9.30 a. m. Arrive 

typsum in 4 hours. Leave Gypsum daily 

except Sunday 1 hour after arrival. Arrive 
Station in 4 hours. Effective at once. 

65374. Sinbad to G szeave Sinbad 

Saturday 6 a. m. Arrive Gateway by 11.30 

a.m. Leave Gateway Saturday 12 m. Ar- 

rive Sinbad by 6 p. m. Effective at once. 

Louisana—49351. Jackson McManus. 


tor 


0.) to 
Sun- 


teway: 


to 
Leave Jackson daily 11 a. m., and daily ex- 
cept Sunday 5 p. m. Arrive McManus by 
11.30 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. Leave McManus 
daily 7.25 a. m., and daily except Sunday 
12.45 p.m. Arrive Jackson by 7.55 a. m., and 
115 p.m. Effective at once. 

Michigan-—37979 Bangor railroad station 
(n. 0.) to South Haven: Leave Bangor rail- 
road station €n. daily except Sunday 
on receipt of mail from trains Nos. 8 and 
No. 1, due about 2.20 a. m. and 
but not later than 5.30 a.m. Arrive South 
Haven in 30 minutes. Effective September 
20, 1926. 


37336, 


0.) 


Lacota to South Haven: 
Lacota daily except Sunday 4: p.m. 
Arrive South Haven by 5.15 p.m. 
Leave. South Haven daily except Sunday on 
receipt of mail due from Bangor rairoad sta- 
tion (n. o.). Gue about 4.45 a. m., but not 
later than 6.30 a.m. Arrive Lacota in 45 
minutes. Effeetive September 20, 1926, 

Minnesota 41245. Ronad to Arthyde: 
Leave Ronald Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday 6.30 p. m. Arrive Arthyde by 9.30 
a.m. Leave Arthyde Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday on receipt of mail from train 
due about 10 a. m.,, but not later than 12 
m. Arrive Ronald in 4% hours. Effective 
at once, 

41257. Elson (n. 0.) to Arthyde: 
Elison (n. ©.) Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday 7.30 a.m. Arrive Arthyde by 9.45 
a.m. Leave Arthyde Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday on receipt of mail from train 
due about 10 a. m.,, but not latér than 11.30 
a.m. Arrive Elson (n. in 21 
Effective at once, 

New Mexico——-67149, Turey to Archuleta: 
Leave Turley Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday on receipt of mail from Aztec, due at 
12.45 p. m., but not later than 1.30 p, 
Arrive Archuleta in hours, Leave 
Archlueta Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
9am, Arrive Turley by 12.30 p, Ef- 
fectice at once. 

67172. Hyer in. 0.) to Stanley; 
Hyer (n. 0.) daily except Sunday 
Artive Stanley by 12 m. Leave Stanley 
daily except Sunday on receipt of mail 
from train due at 1.30 p. m., but not later 
than 2:15 p. m. Arrive Hyer (n, 
hours. Effective October 1, 1926, 

67336. Aztee to Turley: Leave Aztec daily 
except Sunday 8.45 a. m. Arrive Turley 
by 1245 p. m. Leave Turley daily except 
Sunday l~p. m. Arrive Aztee by 4.30 p.m. 


Leave 
30 


m. 


*1 
02 


m. 


Leave 
9 a m. 


> 


0.) In 3 


receipt of | 


Saturday | 


not later | 
7 hours. |} 


2 ee 
9.00 a Mm., | 


Leave | 


2 hours. | 


Willie _1534 1535 


| Changes Announced in Rural. Mail Routes. 


Effective at once. 
North Dakota—61216. 
station (n. 0.) to Van Hook: Leave 
daily except Sunday on receipt of mail 
from trains due about 3.45 a. m., but not 
later than 4.45 a. m. Arrive Van Hook in 2 
hours. Leave Van Hook daily except Sun- 
day 8.30 a. m. Arnive Staney by 11.30 
m. Effective at once. 
Oregon—73228. Danner 
ley: (April to October 
Valley by 8 a. m. 


Staney railroad 


station 


a. 


to Jordan 
1): Leave Jordan 
Arrive Jordan Valley by 
8 a. m. Leave Jordan Valley Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday 9 a. m. Arrive 
Danner by 11 a. m. (November 1 to March 
31): Leave Danner Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday 9 a. Arrive 
by 11 a. m. 
Thursday, and Saturday 6 a. m. Arrive Dan- 
ner by § a.m. Effective at once. 

73252. Wagontire to Stauffer: Leave 
Wagontire Tuesday 6 a.m. Arrive Stauf- 
fer by 12 m. Leave Stauffer Tuesday 1 p. 
m. Arrive Wagontire by 7 p.m. Effec@ive 
at once. 

73368, Winlock to Spray: Leave Winlock 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 9.30 a. m. 
Arrive Spray in 2 hours, Leave Spray Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday on receipt of 
mail from Condon, but not later than 1 p. 
| m. Arrive Winlock in 2 hours. Effective 
| at once, — 

South Dakota 
wood: Leave 
| day 1 ae 
9 a. m. Leave 
| Sunday on receipt 

about 10.30 a. m. 

p. m. Arrive Vale 

once. 

59228, Keystone to Hermosa: (When 
motor vehicle can be used): Leave Key- 
| stome Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 9.30 
a. m. Arrive Hermosa by 12 m._ Leave 
Hermosa Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
on receipt of mail from train due about 
| 1.05 p. m., but not later than 3 p. m. Ar- 
rive Keystone in 2's hours. 
vehicle can not be used): Leave Keystone 
| Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 7.30 a. m. 
Arrive Hermosa by 12 m. Leave 
| Monday, Wednesday, 
| of mail from train due about 1.05 p. m., but 
; not later than 3 p. m. Arrive Keystone in 
44> hours. Effective at once. 

Tennessee—27140. Rasar to 


m. 


59152: Vale to 
Vale daily except 
Arrive Whitewood 
Whitewood daily except 
of mail from train due 
but not later than 12.30 
in 2 hours. Effective at 


Whit 


by 


Chilhowee: 


and Saturday at 

howee by 10.45 a. 
Leave Chilhowee T uesday and Thursday 
11.15 a. m. and Saturday 12.45 p. m. Ar- 
| rive Chilhowee T uesday and Thursday 11.15 

a. m. and Saturday 12.45 p. m. Arrive 

Rasar by 1 p. m. and 2.30 p. m. Effective 

at once. —_ 

Texas—50705. Overton to Longbranch: 

Leave Overton daily except Sunday 15 min- 

utes after arrival. Arrive Henderson in 114 

hours, Leave Henderson daily except Sun- 
| day 6.30 a.m. Arrive Ovérton in 1% hours. 
| Leave Overton daily except Sunday 8 a. m. 
Arrive Henderson by 9.15 a. m. Leave Hen- 
derson daily except Sunday 10.15 a. m. Ar- 
rive Longbranch by 11.45 a. m. Leave 
Longbranch daily except Sunday 12.30 p. m. 
Arrive Henderson by 2 p. m. Leave Hen- 
derson daily except Sunday on receipt from 
carriers on rural routes, but not later than 
{ 1 p.m. Arrive Overton in 11% hours. Leave 
Overton Sunday ® a. m. Arrive Henderson 
| by 9.15 a. m. _ Leave Henderson Sunday 

9.30 a.m. Arrive Overton by 10.45 a. m. 
Effective September 26, 1926. 

Virginia— 14384. Gwynn to Hudgins: 
Leave Gwynn daily except Sunday 6.55 a. 
m. Arrive Hudgins by 10 a. m. Leave Hud- 
gins daily except Sunday on receipt of mail 
from Gloucester due about 3 p. m., but not 
later than 5 p. m. Arrive Gwynn in 3 hours 
| and 5 minutes. Effective at once. 

14682. Littleton to Homeville: Leave Lit- 
tleton daily except Sunday 7.30 a. m. Arrive 
Homeville by 8.30 a. m, Leave Homeville 
daily except Sunday receipt of mail 
from train due about 1.50 p- m., but not 
later than 4.30 p. m. Arrive Littleton in 
1 hour. Effective at once. 

Washington 71244. Klaber to 
| a. m. Arrive Ceres by 10.15 a. m. Leave 
a. m. Arive Ceres by 10.15 a. m. Leave 
Ceres daily except Sunday on receipt of 
mail from train due about 12.57 p. m., but 
not later than 1.30 p.m. Arrive Klaber in 
1% hours. Effective at once. 


Leave Chil- 
12.15 p. m. 


10.30 a. m. 
m, and by 


on 


| 
! Ceres: 





1587 | 


1582 ! 


1684 | 


1732 | 





Barley 4,138,210 bushels; 
93,292 bushels; Hay 5,196,962 tons; 


Val. | White Potatoes 6,810,877 bushels; Apples 963,317 bushels. 


Jordan Valley | 
Leave Jordan Valley Tuesday, | 


William 


| mer 


(When motor | 


Hermosa | 
and Friday on receipt | 


; | Secretary of Navy; to C. F. O. U. 
| Leave Rasar Tuesday and Thursday 9 a. m. | . ‘ 
ington. 


| Ship, 


cial 





| National 
| pital for treatment, 


TIONS 40 AND 55, REVENUE ACT OF 1924: Issued by the United States 
Internal Revenue, Treasury Department: 56 pages: Price, 10 cents per copy. 


26-26745. 


CONTENTS: Preliminary Provisions; Bonds, debentures and certificates of In- 
4 debtedness; Certificates of stock, profits or of interest; Capital stock, sales 
or transfers; Sales of products or merchandise; Passage tickets; Playing cards; 
Foreign Insurance Policies; General provisions and Administrative provisions. 





NEBRASKA: STATISTICS BY COUNTIES: 
CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE FOR 19 
Price, 10 cents per copy. 


Department of Commerce. 


Or 


“0: 


FINAL FIGURES UNITED STATES 


26-26740. 


HE total number of farms shown in this census was 127,734 operated by 67,766 


full and part owners. 


acres of which 42,024,775 acres are in farm land. 


The approximate land area of the State is 49,157,120 


The value of all farm property 


is $2,873,408,447.; the value of the farm land and buildings $2,524,073,626, and the 


land value exoclusive of the buildings $2,125,791,904. 
Horses 862,333; Mules 119,997; Cattle 3,282,690 of which 


These farms are stocked with 
229,461 are Dairy Cows; 


Sheep 545,290; Swine 4,235,638; Chickens 13,499,515. 
The principal crops harvested were Corn (grain) 169,377,327 bushels; Corn 


(silage) 200,622 tons; 


(grain) 


Wheat 5,687,684 bushels; Oats (grain) 61,003,610 bushels; 
Rye 1,563,250 bushels; Flaxseed 9,152 bushels; Sorghums 


(sugar) 716,476 tons; 
The principal livestock 


Sugar beets 


products were Milk produced 197,600,789 gallons; Butter made on farms 15,036,616 
pounds; Butterfat sold 31,243,257 pounds; Cream sold 1,719,078 gallons; Whole 
milk sold 13,875,829 gallons; Wool produced 1,883,924 pounds; Chicken eggs pro- 
duced 54,811,233 dozens and Chickens raised 20,310,433. 

The total number of farms operated by owners is 67,766; the number of farms 
reporting mortgage debt 38,279 or 56.5 per cent of the total. The acreage of farms 


reporting mortgages is 7.598,519; 


the value of the land and buildings $512,905,358, 


mortgaged for $216255,910 bearing a ratio of debt to value of 42.2 per cent. 


as ™ 


Changes Announced Among | Closing Dates Announced 


Fourth-Class Postmasters 


1 
the Post Office Department has an- 


nounced the following changes affecting 

fourth-class postmasters: 
Clairborne C. Myers, vice Mrs. 

W. Jarboe, vice Jesse Eskridge, declined, 


Axrel, Ky.; Clarence S. Basham, 
E. Basham, resigned, 


Dayhoit, Ky.; 
vice Nellie L. 


resigned, 
A. Baker, 


Valentine, 
Miss Beatrice 


| MeVay, resigned, Harrison, Mont.; Ben 
| F. Childs, vice John A. Garner, resigned, 
| Roberta, Okla.; Guy R. Garvin, vice El- | 
East Barnet, | 


R. Moore, resigned, 


vice | 
Clifton | 

Mills, Ky.; Hiram D. Hensley, vice Harry | 
1 C. 


For Three Post Offices 


The announcement has been made by 
the Post Office Department of the clos- 


. .ing dates of summer post offices as 
Ruby | 


| Holland, resigned, Barlow, Ala.; James | 
Sun- ! 


follows: 
Hunters, Iowa. To close 
1926. Mail to Spirit Lake. 
Cumberland Falls, Ky. To close 
tober 15, 1926. Mail to Honeybee. 
Lake Boon, Mass. Closed September 
15, 1926. Mail to Gleasondale. 


October 1, 


Oc- 


Vt.; Benjamin H. Garman, vice Henry 
Brooks, resigned, James Store, Va.; and 


| Burnett E. Collins, vice Guy A. Rodgers, 


resigned, Merrimac, W. Va. 


Navy Orders 


Orders issued to officers under date of 


! September 17, 1926: 


Capt. Walter R. Gherardi, det. as Aide to 
S. S. Lex- 
Lieut. Comdr. Robert E. Rodgers, det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. Hull. 

Lieut. C. O. C. Cummings, det. U. S. S. 
New Mexico; to U.S. S. Mississippi. 

(j.g.) Edwin G. Scott, det. Ree. 
Boston, Mass., resignation effective 
September 20, 1916. 

Ensign Alfred J. Benz, det. Uv. 8S. 8. Cali- 
fornia; orders October 14, 1926, modi- 
fied; to U. S. S. MeDermut. 
Elliott M. Moore, 


Lieut. 


Ensign det. Nav. Air. 


i Stat, Pensacola, Fla.; to U. 8S. S. Arkansas. 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
Orders, No. 223, to Army personnel, 
as follows: 

Infantry. 

Orders assigning Capt. Roscoe B. Ellis, 
from foreign service to Fort Brady, Mich., 
revoked. 

Dunn, Capt. John L., from fiot Springs 
Park, Ark., to Water Reed Hos- 


Air Corps. 
Whitesides, Capt. Jonn G., from Langley 


| Field, Va., to foreign service. 


Coast Artillery. 

Chambers, Major Lincoln Beaumont, is 
transferred to Engineers, and will go from 
from Fort McArthur, Calif., to Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Finance. 

Boose, Major Lloyd, is directed to report 
to finance officer, Medical Center, instead 
of to Finance Officer, U. S. Army. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Miller, Warrant Officer William A., from 

Fort Moultrie, S. C., to Fort Slocum, N. Y. 





Ensign Earl B. Zirkle, det. Nav. Academy, 
Anapolis, Md.; to U. S. S, California. 

Comdr. James A. Randall (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Med. Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y.; to 
resignation effective September 27, 1926, 

Lt. (j.g.) Fred D. Heegler 6M. C.), det. 
Nav. Train. Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to 
resignation effective October 27, 1926. 

Lieut. Edward W. Poore (S. C.), det. U. 
S. S. Chaumont; wait orders. 

Lieut. Theodore M. Stock (S. C.), orders 
modified; to duty Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Sidney P. Vaughan (S. C.), det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco, Calif.; to U. S. 
S. Chaumont. 

A. P. C. William 
Memphis. 

Ch. Bosn. William J. Smith, det. U. S. S. 
Teal; 
ton Roads, Va. 


O. Steinke, to U. S. S. 


~ 


Leaves of Absence. 

Brown, Col. Fred R., General Staff, 3 days. 

Shively, First Lieut. James C., Air Corps, 
3 months. 

Woodland, Capt. John C., Medical Corps, 
1 month 15 days. ‘ 

Shef¥ill, First Lieut. Fred G., Finance, ex- 
tended 1 month. 

Childress, Warrant Officer Albert W., At- 
lanta, Ga., 3 months 4 days. 

Berry, Lieut. Col. John A., Adjutant Gen- 
eral, 3 days. 


(Rwaddle, Major Harry L., General Staff, | 


1 month. 
Winslow, First Lieut. Richard R., Inf., 3 
months. 


1 month. 
Lea, First 
3 months. 


Lieut. Royal B., Air 
Retirements. 
Oberle, Tech. Sgt. August, U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point. 
Lacouture, Capt. Arthur J., Walter Reed 
Hospital. 


Issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


to Nav. Train. Sta., N. O. B., Hamp- | 





This situation indicates that postmas- 
ters and other postal employes are not 
giving this feature of the postal service 
proper attention. A charge of three 
cents is now made for each return re- 
ceipt requested for domestic registered 
and insured articles and it is incumbent 
upon the postal service to furnish send- 
ers with such receipts when requested. 

Mailers requesting return receipts for 
registered and insured mail and paying 
the requisite fee therefor naturally in- 
sist on receiving these receipts and the 
failure to obtain them when the arti- 
cles are delivered results in burdening 
the postmasters involved with a very 
considerable amount of unnecessary 
work. In each instance that a return 
receipt is not furnished when requested 
and the sender makes inquiry relative 
thereto it is necessary for the postmas- 
ter at the mailing office to communicate 
with the postmaster at the office of ad- 
dress, and for the office of address to 
get in touch with the addressee and ob- 
tain a receipt from him. It takes much 
more time and work to get these re- 
ceipts after the articles have been de- 
livered than it would to have obtained 
the receipts at the time of delivery. 

To Issue Instructions. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the return receipt (Form 3811) requested 
by the senders of registered and insured 
articles is in addition to the receipt on 
Form 3849 (or 3850 as the case may be), 
obtained for the delivery record of the 


; post office of address. 





It is requested that each postmaster 
give this matter his personal attention 
and see that appropriate instructions are 
issued to each employe who effects de- 
livery of registered_ and insured mail, 
regardless of whether delivery is made 
by a city carrier, village carrier, rural 
carrier, special delivery messenger, 
through desk delivery or general de- 
livery. It should be impressed upon each 
employe who may deliver registered and 
insured mail to examine carefully each 
registered and insured article before de- 
livery and if it bears a request for a re- 
turn receipt to see that such return re- 
ceipt is obtained. 

R. S. REGAR, 

Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


Four Orders Are Issued 
Affecting Hauling of Mail 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced approval of four orders affect- 
ing changes in the railway, electric car 
and special mail services as follows: 

Changed—Railroad Service. 

104810: From September 1, 1926, the 
Hampton and Branchville Railroad Com- 
pany is recognized as in the perform- 
ance of service on route 104810 instead 


‘of the Hampton and Branchville Rail- 


road & Lumber Company. 
Electric Car Service. 
304101: From September 27, 1926, 
service by the Piedmont & Nopthern 
Railway between Charlotte and Mt. 
Holly, N. -C., distance 11.10 miles, is 


# 


| authorized. 


Special Service (Alaska). 
Special, Dolomi—Special from Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska: From September 30, 1926, 
discontinue special supply. 


Contracts for Postal 
Supplies Are Awarded 


Thomas L. Degnan, Purchasing Agent, 


| Post Office Department, has announced 


| that awards have been made to the fol- 
Foster, First Lieut. Thad V., Air Corps, | 


Corps, | 


lowing bidders: 
The Goodyear Tire Company, Akron, 
Ohio, 150 cushion tires, at $26.44 each. 
A. E. Bucklin Corporation, Elkhart, 
Ind., four wind-driven generating plants 
for the Air Mail Service, total price, 
$4,475.36. 





